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In pursuance of the decision dated 27-9-1985 of the 
Departmental Committee for Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, University of Calcutta, this volume ( XV ) is 
dedicated to the sacred memory of the late Profes Ж, 
D. C. Sircar, Carmichael Professor ( 1961-1972 ), Head 
( 1365-1972 ) of the Department of Ancient Indian His- 
tory and Culture, University of Calcutta, and Director 
( 1965-1974 ) of the Centre of Advanced Study of the 
same Department. The publication of the volume has 
been delayed for reasons beyond control and the incon- 
venience caused thereby is regretted. An Index, not 
found in the last six volumes (IX to XIV) of the 
Journal, has, however, been incorporated herein for the 
benefit of readers and some members* of the staff 
of the Department and also of its Centre of Advanced 
Study deserve sincere thanks for their help in the 
preparation of the same. 


GS 5024 


+ For the'r names, see page 856, footnote, of this volume. 
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D. C. SIRCAR 
( 8th June, 1907 — 10th January, 1985 ) 


п ат-ат: N 
| ебех faradt l 


ипсез н ggi afram tti 


{ачтЁгянгтїїйгнїйїїя т 

wea Aafaa gero | 
a enama qid. 
атчэйча а FAAR: N 
qt amagades RA 
MAEA AAA ABE | 
arfaagrang awangan 

яе ч Tafa HATET Nall 


датада б өчең: 

qen fagen GITA SAK TANG | 
sreifagreaafafaer at anA- 
qr aga gag атац dll 
Seal SS Te RATATAT 
TRATAPAN MATAH o. 
батаа бачте ята - 
ARIRAN: за а eri | Lil 


(2) 
mure faa rawi wa 
ay AT н бане | 


чачта чача faa 
waa ‘ае? ga a: Ча сая NAN 


{аштын їчїйда: ga gana d 
99: анччач w TATA ата: 9а яң | 
Exrd qaa mafia fusa gurfaeg fa: 
{чат аний aara faa “gia geram dil 


figiitfacataiae: Agag, 
maaa 3041 wat gt gd | 

«Н faire gami 591 faster 
апрача данда, «\5еа qui: dell 
пути qur Afamat eum | 
я(ндчантичатач, andarani vigrframa, 81 
ata arafasaediaag sen fiw | 
«зт ч ба area ag aa ag TT No 
D EA TET (цана. 
эте aa eat dema, «еб | 
rarer KANAN anaa aA: 

dfaa AWI: gagdt at quat sawa 119 81 
азат: «баат adage 

TAAT SA aaa sa | š 
ET aed, эте gs fants: 

Radar TAH ag атата 19311 


€ $3) 


ззат чка depfag agal a faxhotat TIH | 
qad rad «аф eats ч TATA ue 114811 


Amagandi was q Әә 
Чена deaa fao | 
яп xm aad! fragt 
ie атанат 9 «дате, dU . 


а ат атте яча dade 49418, | 
afgaan: чї Баел Биа чит ач. 1901 


неї, Заз ЕФ59, ama faa _ 
sraa: ача: fer < aaa: ? 
TMT ачаа ач SEE 
g=srfaslemqzspunaq s NAN 


aa def Re fafa, cr gaffa 
a wag ач Rae mad азда ота utet 


RTTE a Ч: (96: wer TRUST: 

ta sasaqa eges: 

AW: AAAI c Е 
fraracfnfag я: afa aa util 


абва: exp gaffer TANGAN: 
rere p xmas aeqrga Бич: | 
ятеа{ча атлета ча GATS, SEDIT 

ата laaangt Neat qaureafqu NGU 


C9) 


wamane gat «ет я ает, 

gezt атечїнн ats GAGAT gemma | 
qeq sere qq fü gat Әхлаг ата, 
anata ч gulai aag afandi SRA, 10 | 


qasai q яїйчнїй ит Prakara SA 

а: gata’ {чирне AAN area | 

яец’ TANPA хац specu 

ач TANG CHAGAS TAAT IRN 
(faena ) 

AA fafeaniter (ұхабадте ая. 

Teg (їч: egat TA ata | 

аі “ерес super ren 

чајче паат IRRI 

qsrqr=afaqrfeat gitfaararétead ater 

gamer < qaqa gat fasta W gau 

очып: не fac danger: 

ARE sys aarfa fear d aA T, 11231! 

эпўачтен&я Ata FEAT 

ANTA Ag A | 

Sasian afer mur RT 

suta; яайачы gara gada NRY 
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TRANSLATION OF DINESACANDRA-SOKANJALIH 
H. V, TRIVEDI* 


(1) 

Our heart was dejected to hear of the sudden departure 
(from this earth) of our friend Dinegacandra, a shining jewel 
sprung in the family known as Sircar and the eminent 
historian, who resembled the Mt. Mandara, eager to churn 
the ocean of Pracya, 


(3) 
He, who acquired the knowledge of epigraphy from Deva- 
datta (D. R, Bhandarkar), the crest-jewel among experts, and 
also from the world-renowned Bithler, and by his own 


researches who won the astonishingly high esteem of both of 
them. 


(8) 

He, who by his efforts, expanded with flourishes the 
extensive wish-fulfilling tree of culture so as to bear blossoms 
and also to be rich by foliage and branches, and whose depth 
ofknowledge either in a delicate subject like literature or 


also in a complex subject like palaeography was equally 
splendid, 


(4) 

Proficient in making researches in numismatics and 
epigraphy, who was expert to detect the most minute points 
in subtle things, and who was the object of regard of scholars 
assembled in conferences of orientalists and historians. 

(B) 

He, who was a capable guide to show suitable path, was 
helpful by his insight and exertion to scholars, who would 
like to pick up jewels from the ocean of Indology. 


+I, e. the post himself from ‘Kabir-Kutir’, 88 Shankarbag, 
Indore-452006, Madhya Pradesh,—Ed. 





vi H. V. TRIVEDI [Dinefa- Vandana] 
(6) 
He, who represented the country, also in foreign, in the 


congregation of scholars, where he sprayed the rays of his 
all-surpassing intellect, which was like the moon (candra), 
thus making his own name significant. Such was he. 


(7) 

The ocean of education (the veteran scholar and adminis- 
trator) Asutosh Mookerji had sown and magnified the 
tree of Ancient Indian History and Culture ( in this Univer 
sity) ; and as time passed, it had withered (became dina), But 
soon after gaining the chair and authority (ijatvam sama- 
vapya), (Sircar) again sprinkled the tree and thus, made the 
forepart of his name significant (Dinesa). 

(8) 

Acquiring moon-like lore from his guru and the ocean of 
knowledge, Hemachandra Raychaudhuri, he made it 
(candra) more brilliant to spread its light, by his own intellect, 
and thus also, he made the latter part of his name (candra) 
true to the syllables, 

(9) 

At the well-known city of Ujjain, while presiding over the 
annual session of the Oriental Conference, he exhibited his 
remarkable depth of knowledge before the scholars (assem- 
bled there), Nothing is impracticable for magnanimous 
personages. 

(10) 

In like manner, he also successfully presided over the 
Annual meeting of the Numismatic Society of India (twice). 
Learned persons shine in every branch of knowledge. 

(11) 

Invited by the Universities as at Moscow, London and Task- 
and, he, in his discourses, emphatically expressed the 
magnanimity of the culture of India, in such a pleasing way as 
to drop nectar-like words in the ears of his audience consisting 


[JATH,XV,1-2)TRANSLATION OF DINESACANDRA-SOKANJ ALÍH vli . 


of teachers, students and many others, Thus he did eminent . 
service to his Mother-land. 


(12) 
The books written by him along with those edited by him 
attracted the admiration of all scholars of repute, 
Alas} О Death, you are indeed cruel; you have taken. 
away from us this scholar of repute who still possessed the 
high energy as in his youth. 


(18) 
Or, ( as it may be conceived ), he was himself grieved to 
see the tree of culture withering throughout the world; and 


the mother Sáradà called back her beloved son to place him 
to her side, to console him | 
(14) 
Or, knowing that the (ccrrupt ) world has ( now ) по 
interest either in education or in culture, the adorable goddess 


Sarasvati, who was herself dejected, called back her favourite 
son, to place him on her lap again. 


(18) 
Or, it may be that the Lord of gods ( Indra ), finding him: 
endowed with supernatural intellect, invited him to heaven; 


to entrust him with the duties of his erstwhile minister Brha- 
spati, who had by now become too old to do any good work. 


(16) 

O Death, be whatever it may, but it must be said that you 
are indiscriminate. How many learned persons you have 
removed from this world! Indeed a great number, But by 
taking away from here this (particular) Professor, whose fame 
was widely sung throughout the world, you have certainly 
inflicted on all of us, a severe blow, as with an axe, Alas! 


(17) 
Our dear friend (Sircar), now whatever remains here, of 
you, is only our recollection of your company and association, 


viti H. V. TRIVEDI [Dinesa- Vandana) 


Your departure from here is painful, not only to me but also 
to many other scholars as well, 
(18) 

He alone is successful as a teacher, whose students, 
pursuing the path (lines) shown by him, continue their 
researches and by their substantial and new discoveries, add 
to our existing knowledge. 

(19) 

And his ( Sricar’s ) pupil bearing the name Samaresh 
sprung in a family which deserves reverence (or, which is 
known as revered), i, e, Vandyopàdhyüya, who has been 
selected as the editor of this Volume (to be published in 
memory of the deceased scholar), and who is successfully 
conducting the activities of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture in this (Calcutta) University, may 
extend its fame (reputation) which is already known through- 
out the country and also outside, 

(20) 

He whose editorial skill was to the extreme pleasure of 
(Sri) Indira Gandhi, and on a second occasion, ( H. E.) the 
Rāşirapati released with delight, another book, edited by 
him ; thus being selected also to edit the work stamped with 
the name Dinesa, he will accomplish the task (also), ѕо аѕ to 
please scholars, 

(21) 

Blessed is the University, with its dignity known in all 
the countries outside, and which is making all efforts to 
publish a Volume full of excellent research articles concerning 
Anclent India, (to honour the departed soul). 


[AI ХУЛ] TRANSLATION OF DINES ACANDRA-SORANTALIH ix 
POET’S REMARKS: 


. (1) 

The fame of this University, with its staff of respectful 
and eminent teachers, is well known. One of the members 
of the staff was Dinegacandra (D. C. Sircar), who has now 
left us by his departure from this world. And I place this 
cavity-ful of flowers (in the form of these stanzes) at his feet. 


(2) 

I bow down to the authorities of the University, who 
invited me to string (compose) this garland of flowers 
(stanzas), knowing my friendly association with scholars of 
Bengal, and particularly my long and deep relations with 
D. C. Sircar. 

(3) 

This eulogy composed by Harihara (Trivedi) with his 
head bowed down, who was bornat Indore, the heart of 
Madhya Pradesh, may afford all peacs to the departed soul, 


Kabir-Kutir H. V. Trivedi 
38 Shankarbag, 

INDORE---452006, 

MADHYA PRADESH. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME 
CONDOLENCE MESSAGES* 


1 


I have known Dineshbabu for over thirty years. It was 
not just a question of knowing him as a scholar, but also as 
a human being, and I felt a great fondness for him. 

^ he was, in his own field, a very great scholar. All over 
the world, wherever early Indian history is studied, he will 
be mourned and regretted...In the field of palaeography 
nobody can take his place,.—AÀ. L. Basham, Centre for 
Religious Studies, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 


2 


I had the privilege to meet him in Delhi «and I used to 
read all his papers and books with profit and interest. He 
was one of the great scholars ever born in India, and one of 
the very few prominent Indian epigraphists. His death isa 
great loss not only for his family, but also for Indian scholar- 
ship. We shall miss him,—G. Fussman, Chaire, D' Histoire 
du monde, Indian College de France, Paris, France. 


8 


The South Asian Studies Committee of the University of 
Washington wishes to express its sincerest condolences on 
the passing away of Professor D. C. Sircar, All agree that the 
“world of scholarship has lost one of its truly great figures, 
whose brilliant achievements in the field of epigraphy will 
never be equalled. He will be long remembered all around 
the world.—Karl H. Potter, Chairman, South Asia Commi- 
ttee, University of Washington, Washington, U, S. A. 


4 
---He was one of the great Indologists of our time and he 


«Г By the courtesy of the wife of late Professor D.C. Sircar, Sm. 
Madhurima.—Ed. ] 
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has set standards, by which later scholars will be measured. 
— Klaus Bruhn, Berlin, West Germany. 


b 


«the most respected scholar Dr. D. С, Sircar, whom I 
have had the privilege of knowing for a number of years. In 
him the world of scholars has lost a great Indologist, His 
place in the fields of epigraphy and Ancient Indian History is 
difficult to fill — Ahmad Hasan Dani, Professor Emeritus, 
Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad, and Director, Centre for 
the Study of the Civilisations of Central Asia, Islamabad. 


6 
It is an irreparable loss to the country and to the subject 
to which he devoted bis life—M. N. Deshpande, Former 
Director General, Archaeological Survey of India. 


7 
Professor Sircar was one of the foremost historiars and 
epigraphists of India, and his large number of writings have 
greatly helped to illumine many a period of our ancient and 
medieval history, He has, indeed, blazed a trail for his nu- 
merous colleagues and pupils, —R. N. Dandekar, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Maharashtra, 


8 
It is a great national as well as a personal loss.~ R. C. 
Agrawala, Former Director of Museums and Archaeology, 
Jaipur, Rajasthan. 
9 


He was a world famous scholar and we in Orissa owe much 
to him for his research.— Harekrushna Mahtab, Former 
Chief Minister, Orissa. 

10 

His death is a great loss to Indian epigraphy and scholar- 
ship.—G. S. Gai, Former Chief Epigraphist, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Mysore, Karnatak, 


xli EXTRACTS FROM CONDOLENCE MESSAGES [Dtrefa-Vandana| 


11 


Dr. Sircar was no ordinary individual, He stocd among 
the front rank of scholars and his loss is bound to be felt by 
scholars all over the world.—V. R. Nambiar, Associate 
Director, American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


12 


His great achievements and his fame will live for ever. 
Such men are never really dead. They live for ever in the 
grateful hearts of posterity.— N. Subrahmanian, Former 
Professor of History, M. K, University, Madurai, Tamilnadu. 


18 


The country is indebted to him for his rich and varied 
contributions to Indology. His monumental publications, his 
vast knowledge and witty discussions will ever stand as sour- 
ces of inspiration for generations, Mother India has lost one 
of her talented and versatile scholars,— K, V. Raman, Pro- 
fessor and Head, Department of Ancient Indian History, 


Culture and Archaeology, University of Madras, Madras, 
Tamilnadu, 


14 


Professor Sircar was a doyen among scholars of ancient 
Indian history, He was also noted for his frank and outspoken 
manner, The scholarly world has become poorer without 
him.—Suvira Jaiswal, Chairperson, Centre for Historical 
Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 


15 


The most distinguished epigraphist, historian, author and 
teacher of Ancient Indian History and Culture that the coun- 
try has produced in recent times, His services to the enri- 
chment of Indological Studies will always remain enshrined in 
the grateful recollections of his countrymen in general and of 
scholars engaged in the pursuit of Indian history, culture and 
antiquities, in particular.—N. R. Roy, Director, Jastitute of 
Historical Studies, Calcutta, 


D.-C. SIRCAR 
(BIOGRAPHICAL DATA)* 
SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 
Early Life 
1907 Born. on 8-6-1907 of Yajfieévara and Kusumakumári 
atthe village of Salkathi Krgnanagar near the Dis- 
trict headquarters of Faridpur, now in Bangladesh. 


19258 ^ Matriculated from the Faridpur Zillah School. 


1029 Obtained B, А, ( Honours ) degree of the University 
of Calcutta in Sanskrit from the Rajendra College, 
` Faridpur ( now In Bangladesh ). 


1981 Stood First Class First in M. A. Examination of the 
University of Calcutta in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture ( Epigraphy and Numismatics Group ) and 
was awarded the University gold medal and prizes, 


1988 Marriage with Sm. Madhurima, daughter of $i 
Lalitkumar Das (Advocate) of Gaya, 


1988-85 Research Scholar under Professor D. R, Bhandarkar . 
ofthe University of Calcutta to work on Indian epi- 
. graphy,. palaeography and numismatics, also simul- 
taneously receiving training in research on geogra- 
phy and political and cultural history of ancient and 
mediaeval India from Professor H, C. Raychaudhuri 

of the same University. 


* Prepared on the basis of information in the Pracyayidyatarangini 
( Golden Jubilee Volume of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture), ed. D. C. Sircar, University of Calcutta, 1969, pp. 
3631. ; Studies in Yugapurana and other Texts by D. C. Sircar, Delhi, 
1974, pp. vil-ix; Samskritik Itthaser Prasaiga, Dvltiya Khanda, (іп 
Bengali ) by D. C. Sircar, Calcutta, B. S. 1389, pp. 263ff. ; and Studies 
in Indology (D. C. Sircar Felicitation Volume) entitled Sri (sic) 
Dinefacandrika (gc), ed. B. N. Mukherjee and others, Delhi, 1983, 
pp. 3-7, 


ziv 


1984 
1985 


1987 


1987-49 


1949-61 


1961-74 


1974 


1977-18 
1978 


1978-79 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY [Dinela- Vandana) 


Awarded Premchand Roychand Studentship of the 
University of Calcutta on a thesis dealing with cer- 
tain ruling dynasties of the Eastern Deccan, 


Awarded Ph. D. degree of the University of Calcutta 
for his thesis on the Successors of the Sátaváhanas 
in the Lower Deccan, 


Awarded Mouat Gold Medal of the University of 
Calcutta for researches carried on during Premchand 
Roychand Studentship. : 


Institutions and Offices Served 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, as a Lecturer being made 
permanent on 1-6-1947. 


Archaeological Survey of India as Assistant Superin- 
tendent ( 1949-53 with break from 1-8-49 to 19-92-50) 
for Epigraphy, as Superintendent (1-8-49 to 12-2.50, 
81-8-58 to 18-5-55 and 25-5-67 to 9-8-58) for Epigra- 
phy and as Government Epigraphist for India (14-5- 
55 to 14-6-61 with break from 25-5-57 to 9-8-58 ). 


Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, as Carmichael Professor 
(1901-72), as Head (1965-72) of the Department and 
as Director ( 1965-74 ) of the Centre of Advanced 
Study of the same Department. 


Departments of Oriental Studies and South Asian 
Regional Study, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, U. S, A., as Visiting Professor. : 
Department of History, a pd осеги as 
Visiting Professor, 

Department of Ancient History, Culture and `Archa- 
eology, Allahabad University, as Visiting Professc r, 
Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archae: logy, Visva-Bharat! University, Santinike- 
tan, as Visiting Professor, 
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1956 


1968 
1978 
1976 


1980 


Conferences Attended Outside India 


Conference on South Asian History at the School 
of Oriental Studies, University of London, U, K. as 
a representative of the Government of India, 


International Conference on the History and Culture 
of the Kusanas at Dushanbe in Tadjikistan, U, S.S.R. 


All-Bangladesh History Congress in the University 
of Dacca, Bangladesh, 


International Conference on Bengal Art at the Dacca 
Museum, Bangladesh, 


German Orientalists’ Conference in West Berlin. 


Endowment Lectures, Special Lectures, E 


etc. Delivered in India and Foreign Countries 


1961 


1962 
1962 68 
1004 
1966 


1068 


1969 


Lectures at the Oriental Faculty of the Universities 
of Tashkent ( Lenin University ), Leningrad and 
Moscow, U. S. S. R, as VisitingLecturer, 


Carmichael Lectures at the University of Calcutta. 
Lecture at the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 


R.P. Nopany Endowment Lectures, University of 
Calcutta. 


Dr, К. K, Mookerji Endowment Lectures, Lucknow 
Univetsity. 


Sir William Meyer Endowment Lectures, Madras 
University, 

Extra Mural Lectures, Magadh University, Gaya, 
Rai Bahadur B. M, Halwasiya Endowment Lectures, 
University of Calcutta, 

Research Lectures at the Kannada Research Insti- 
tute, Karnatak University, Dharwar. Extension 
Lectures, "Mysore University. Lectures while con- 
ducting Seminar Course on History of Sanskrit Liter- 
ature—Early Phase of Sanskrit and Prakrit Litera- 
tures, Bangalore University. Lecture at the All- 


xvi. 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1978 


1974 


1976 


1977 


1978 ` 
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Orissa History Congress, Bhuvaneswar. Lecture at 
the Seminar of History Department, Utkal Univer- 
sity, Bhuvaneswar. 


Special Lectures at the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 


Extension Lectures at the Government Sansktit 


. College, Calcutta, 


National Lectures of the University Grants Commiss- 
ion at the Saugor, Jawaharlal ( New Delhi ) and 
Meerut Universities, Principal Sitaram Kohli Endow- 
ment Lectures at the Seth B, J. Institute of Learn- 
ing and Research, Ahmedabad, 


Atombapu Sharma Lectures at Atombapu Research 


-Centre, Imphal, Address at the Diamond Jubilee 


Celebration of the Assam Research Society ( Kamar- 
üpa Anusandhana Samiti ), Gauhati, 


Address at the Release of Publications by the Assam 
Publication Board. Lecture at the Mahüvira Birth- 
day Celerbations, University of Dibrugarh, Lecture 
at the Centre of Advanced Studies in Indology and 
Museology, Birla Museum, Bhopal, Lectures at the 
Wisconsin (Madison Campus and Oshcosh Campus ), 
Pennsylvania ( Philadelphia), Michigan (Ann Arbor) 
and Columbia ( New York ) Universities and Orien- 
tal Club ( Philadelphia) of U. S, A, 


Address at the R. G, Bhandarkar's Death Annivere 
sary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 


Ramlál Haldar and Нагіргіуй Devi Lectures in 
Bengali at the Vaügiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, 

Address in Bengali at the Seminar on ‘Education for 
Tomorrow’ organised on the occasion of the Birth 
Centenary Celebrations of Desakarmi Cürucandra 
Cattopadhyaya. Lecture at the Oriental Institute, 


` Sri Veükatesvara University, Tirupati. Lectures at 


-the Allahabad University, 
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19079 Lectures at the Government Sanskrit College, Cal- 
cutta, Address at the Convocation of Visuva Milana 
(Orissa Writers’ Conference) in Cuttack. 


1980 Mallampalli Somagekhara Sarmà Lectures at the 
Directcrate of Archaeology and Museums, Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh. Dr. Motichandra Memorial 
Lectures at the Annual Conference of tbe Museums 
Association of India held in Calcutta. Mrs. Lila 
Banerjee Memorial Lectures at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. Lectures at 
the Free University of Berlin, Lectures at the Bonn, 
Koeln, Marburg, Heidelburg and Frieburg Univer- 
sities of West Germany. 


1981 Professer Sudhakar Cattopadhyay Memorial Lectures 
at the Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan. 
Lecture at the K.P. Jayaswal Birthday Centenary 
Celebrations at the K, Р, Jayaswal Research Insti- 
tute, Patna, | 


1982 Extension Lectures at the Jadavpur University, Cal- 
cutta, K P. Jayaswal Memorial Lectures at the K.P, 
Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 


1983  Svami Tejasánanda Lectures at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyamandir, Belur, West Bengal, Bimàn- 
behari Majumdar Lectures at the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta. í 


Published Writings 


Prolific writer contributing on political history, social history, 
есопстіс history, administrative history, religious history, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit literatures, grammar, glossary, 
epigraphy, palaeography, numismatics, historical geography, 
iconograpby, etc, of ancient and mediaeval India, published 
more than twelve hundred articles, notes, reviews, etc. 
in periodicals of India and foreign countries and the number 
of his books and edited works is seventy-five. Two of 
these books ( The Kanyakubja-Gauda Struggle from the Sixth 
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to the Twelfth century A, D, The Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
1985 and Pal-?grva yuger Variünucarit, Sahityalok, Calcutta, 
1985 ) appeared after his death. For want of space, no list of 
the published writings can be provided here and for the same 
reference is made to his work entitled Studies in Yugapurana 
and Other Texts, Delhi, 1974, pp. I-XXVI and also to the 
Studies in Indology—D, C. Sircar Felicitation Volume entitled 
Sri (sic) DineSacandrika (sic), edited by B.N, Mukherjee 
and others, Delhi, 1988, pp. 9-63, 


Supervision of Thesis Admitted to 
The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy of The 
University of Calcutta* 

1965 “Indian Mother Goddess" by Sri Narendranath Bha- 
ttacharyya. 

1966 “Economic History of the Deccan” by Sri Dipak- 
ranjan Das. 

1968 “Foreign Influence on Indian Coln-Names" by Sri 
Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, 

1969 “Discovery of Ancient Coins in Bihar" by Sri Sarjug- 
prasad Singh, 

1970 “Some Aspects of Early Indo-African Contacts" by 
Sri Sudhansusekhar Mukhopadhyay. 

1970 “Тһе Historical Geography of Udicya or Uttarà- 
patha” by Sri Chunilal Chakravarti. 

1970 “Siva in Mediaeval Indian Literature" by Sri Ama- 
lendu Sarkar, 

1971 “Historical Geography of Madhya Pradesh from Early 
Records” by Sri Pranabkumar Bhattacharyya. 


1971 “Theft and Robbery in Early Indian Records" by Sri 
Kalipada Hore, 


ж Our sincere thanks are due to Sri Sibnath Ghosh of the Ph.D. 
Section of the University of Calcutta for his help in verifying the 
Present matter, Ы 
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1971 ` 


1972 


1972 
1972 
1974 
1974 


1977 


1948 
1964 
1956 
1956 


1957 


1968 


1969 


“Buddhist Mythology in Pali Literature" by Sri 
Jnanranjan Haldar. ` 

“A Study of Seals from East Indian Sites" by Sm. 
Chitrarekha Sengupta, 

"Kurukgetra in the Vamana Purana” by Sri Sasanka- 
sekhar Parui, 

“Brahmanical Mythology in Sanskrit Inscriptions” by 
Sm, Manisha Mukhopadhyay, 

“Studies inthe Early Inscriptions of Mathura” by 
Sm. Kalyani Bajpeyi. 

“Religious Life of Some Austric-Speaking Peoples” 
by Sri Sankarananda Mukhopadhyay. 


“Rudra-Siva in Ancient India" by Sri Mahadeb 
Chakravarti, 


Academic Honours 


President of Section II (Early Mediaeval Period), 
Indian History Congress, Delhi Session, 

President of the Fourth Anniversary of the Jayaswal 
Archaeological and Historical Society, Begusarai, 
Bihar. 

President of the Numismatic Society of India, 
Calcutta Session. 

President of the Numismatic Society of India, Agra 
Session. 

President of the History Section, All-India Oriental 
Conference, Delhi Sesion. 


President of the Seminars on "The Bhakti Cult? and 
"Ancient Indian Geography" organised by the Centre 
of Advanced Study of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, 

President of the Seminars on *Foreigners in Ancient 
India” and “Laksmi and Sarasvati in Art and 
Literture" organised by the Centre of Advanced 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1978 


1974 
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‘Study of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, University of Calcutta, 


President of the Seminars on "Early Indian 
Indigenous Coins” and “Social life in Ancient India" 
organised by the Centre of Advanced Study ofthe 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, Honorary Fellow of the 
Numismatic Society of India, Varanasi. 


President of the Seminars on "Religious Life in 
Ancient India? and “Early Indian Political and 
Administrative Systems’? organised by the Centre 
of Advanced Study of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, 

Awarded Sir William Jones Gold Medal of the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. President of Section D 
(Buddhist Literature and Its Influence on Human 
Culture) of the International Buddhist Conference, 


. Magadh University, Bodhgaya. President of the 


Seminars on “Early Indian Trade and Industry" and 
“Religion and Culture of the Jains” organised by the 
Centre of Advanced Study of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of 


- Calcutta. President of the Seminar on “Modernizing 


xy 


Indological Studies”, Gujarat Vidy& Sabha, Ahmeda- 
bad, General President of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Ujjain Session, 


Awarded Akbar Silver Medal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Varanasi, President, Morning 
Session of 18-6-1978 of the All-Baugladesh History 
Congress, University of Dacca. 


Honorary Fellow of the Epigraphical Society of 
India, Mysore, President of the History and 
Greater Bengal Section, All-India Bengali Literary 
Conference, Agartala Session, Member (continuing 
upto 1980) of the Board of Trustees, Indian 
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1975 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Museum, Calcutta. President of the Session of 
16-11-1974 on Historical Atlas’ of South Asia 
Project of the Minnesota University, U. S. A. 


Honorary Vidyüvàridhi of the Nava Nalanda 
Mahüvihàra, Nalanda, Bihar. Honorary Correspon- 
dent of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
President of the Epigraphical Society of India, 
Second Annual Session, Indore. 


Visigta-Sadasya (Honorary Member), Vangiya 
Sahitya Рагівад, Calcutta, President of the History 
Section, Silver Jubilee Seminar, Research Depart- 
ment, Arunachal Pradesh Government at Shillong. 
Presidént of the Seminar on “Some Aspects of ` 
‘Assamese History" organised by the Assam 
Research Society (Kamartipa Anusandhàna Samiti), 
Gauhati, President of the History Section, Silver 
Jubilee Seminar, Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, 
Nalanda, Bihar. President of the Seminar on Pre- 
Kugüna History and Art of Mathura organised by 
the Max Muller Bhavan, Delhi, at National 
Museum, New Delhi. 


Tamrapatra and Shawl of the Epigraphical Society 
of. India at its Fourth Annual Session at Madras, 
President of the Seminar on Bengal Coinage 
organised by the University of Burdwan. ` 
President of the Session Preparatory for the Inter- 
national Seminar on History and Culture of Pre- 
Gupta Mathura, American Institute of Indian Studies, 
Varanasi. President of the Seminar on Geogra- 
phical Factors in Early Indian History, Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, University of Calcutta, President of the 
Seminar on Epigraphy—Its Bearing on Art History, 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


General President of the Fifth Andhra Pradesh 
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History Congress, Nagarjunanagar ( Guntur ) Ses- 
sion, General President of the Forty-first Indian 
History Congress, Bombay Sessoin. President of 
the International Seminar on Cultural History of 
Ancient Mathura organised by the American Institute 
of Indian Studies, New Delhi,at New Delhi and 
Mathura, President of the Ramayana Seminar of the 
Department of Modern Indian Languages, University 
of Calcutta. Presided over the Morning Session on 
26-3-1980 of the Indology Section of the German 
Orientalists’ Conference, West Berlin Session. 


"Honorary Fellow of the International Institute of 


Tamil Studies, Madurai. Chairman, Uttankita Vidya 
Aranya Trust, Mysore, Patron, Bihar, Purátattva 
evam Sathskriti Parisad, Gaya. 

Honorary Fellow, Puratattva Sathsad, Calcutta, 
Fellow of the School of Archaeology, Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India. President of the Seminar on 
Role of Museums in the Promotion of Rural Educa- 
tion, Tamralipta Museum and Research Centre, 
Tamluk, West Bengal. President of the First Day 
(19-8-1982) of the Seminar on “Buddhism : Early and 
Later Phases", Centre of Advanced Study of the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, ` 


President of the Seminar on *Foreign Rulers and 
Foreign Influence on Ancient Indian Life and 
Culture” of the Centre of Advanced Study of the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta. President of the First Day 
(24-9-1988) of the First Series of Swami Nirlepananda 
Memorial Lectures delivered by Professor B, P, 
Mazumdar of Patna University. 


A DIALECT VARIATION IN ASOKA'S 
MINOR ROCK EDICT I 


K. R. NoRMAN 


IT IS WELL KNCWN that the three great series of Asokan 
inscriptions do not all show the same degree of dialect varia- 
tion. The REs! seem to have been written in the dialects 
which the scribes thought were most appropriate to the regi- 
ons in which the various versions were inscribed, while the 
MREs show variations of a somewhat haphazard kind, show- 
ing the r/l alternation and differences of vocabulary and 
syntax which do not seem to correspond precisely to dialect 
groupings. The PEs show no regional variation beyond the 
fact that they represent two recensions which differ in the 
length of final vowels.? On the basis of these facts, it has 
been deduced that the MREs are the earliest group of 
Asokan inscriptions. As the mechanism of transmission and 
translation postulated for the REs had not yet been evolved, 
it was left to the scribes to make what changes they thought 
fit when inscribing. It is possible that when Asoka discovered 
how the task had been carried out he ordered that the next 
series, the REs, should have only a minimum of changes 
introduced, sufficient only to reflect the dialect idiosyncracies 


1 Abbreviations: (M)RE-( Minor) Rock Edict; PE=Pillar Edict: 
Abbreviations of Pali texts are as in the Epilegomena to the Critical 
Pali Dictlonry. References to Pali texts ar» to Pali Text Society 
editions except waere otherwise stated. 

2 See K, L Janert, Abstande und Schlussvokalverzeichnugen in Asokae 
Inschriften, Wiesbaden, 1972. 

3 S К. R. Norman, ‘Some Aspects of the Phonology of the Prakrit 
underlying the A&okan inscriptions’, in BSOAS, Vol XXXIII, Part 1 
(1970), p .133. 


` 
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ofthe regions, Even so, in the last RE he pointed out that 
the situation was not entirely satisfactory! : so 2279 va atra 
kici asamatam likhitam desam va ѕотЕдау(а) * karana va 
aloceti® dipikarasa va opatadhena (RE XIV—E )*: 
“But perhaps some inscriptions are not complete, either be- 
cause a part has been obliterated, or a matter not approved 
of, or by a mistake on the part of the scribe", His third great 
series was, therefore, carved in exactly the same way at each 
site, except for the vowel differences in the two recer sions, 
Because of the fairly consistent pattern of variations in the 
REs, particularly the phonetic ones, it is easy to collect and 
categdrise them, In the case of the MREs, however, no 
systematic pattern of translation technique seems to have 
existed, znd no-one has yet been able to categcrise the 
variations. Little more has been done than to point out 
certain broad differences, e. g. that some scribes use the word 
pardkamal/palakama where others use pakama, etc, In 
these circumstances it is interesting to note that one of the 
most recently discovered versions of MRE I includes an 
example of a variation of vocabulary which has not previously 
been attested in the Ašokan inscriptions, Quite by chance, 
this variation turns out to be of far greater interest than might 
have been expected of a mere change of vocabulary in an 
Afokau inscription, since it has a bearing upon vocabulary 
variation in other dialects of MIA. In this short paper I 


1 quote the Shahbazgirhi version because it isthe most complete at 


this point. ro 
2 І take samkhaya (Girnar version sachaya—samchzya) as coming 
from samksayya (with Senart ). jen ORES 


3 I take a- as being the negative prefix and assume that thea- 
found at Erragudi is a scrital error. 


4 For the REs and PEs I use the sentence letters found in E. 
Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Afoka, Oxford, 1925. Е 
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should like to examine this word in detail, and to tty to assess 
the value which it has forthe study and knowledge of the 
dialect geography of MIA at the time of Asoka and after, 
and of the transmission of textsin dialects of MIA both inside 
and outside India, 


At the end of several versions of the Asokan MREs, there 
is an extra passage, giving instructions to the scribe about the 
way in which the inscription is to be promulgated. I have 
elsewhere called this the “covering letter"! and I have 
postulated that such a covering letter accompanied each inscrip- 
tion which Aéoka sent cut, giving informaticn abcut the 
identity of the recipient, and the procedure which he was to 
adopt about carving the inscription, At the end of the Sahas- 
ram version of MRE I occur the words: jala va athi heta 
silathambha tata pi likhapayatha (MRE I—H )?: “Or 
where there are stone pillars there, there too inscribe it". The 
words yata and fata are the Asokan way of writing yatta and 
tatta, since doubled consonants are rot written in the early 
Brahmi script. They are derived from Sanskrit yatra and 
tatra, і. e. the adverbial locative suffix-/ra added to the pro- 
noun stems ya- and /a-, The two words, with ya- sometimes 
appearing in the Eastern form a- without initial y-, appear 
several times in the RES and also in the PEs, e, g. in the 
“covering letter" at the end of PE VII—SS, where the 
iastruction about inscribing appears in the form: ata 
(=yata ) athi silathambhant va silaphalakant va tala halaviva 





1 See К. В. Norman, ‘Afokan sila-thambha-s and dhanuna-thambhas” in 
Acirya-Vandana (D.R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume), edited 
by Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, University of Calcutta, 1984, p. 314. 

2 For the MREs I use the sentence letters found in D. C. Sircar, 
'Synoptical texts of Minor Rock Edicts I and II of Asoka', in JAIH, 
Vol. XII, pp. 1-10 (reprinted [ wita corrections, | in Asokan Studies, 
Calcutta, 1979, pp. 132-40 ). 
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(“It ist» bs put there where thore are stone pillars or - 
stone slabs”). That the suffix -/a(-—-//z)is derived from 
Sanskrit -£Ára із confirmed by the fact that in the North-Wes- 
tern versions and frequently at Girnar the suffix is replaced by 
-tra, 


In the recently discovered version of MRE I at Paogudar- 
iyàm!, however, the “covering letter" occurs in the form: 
yatha ca pavata yatha са silathabha-.-tavaya (read faviya) її 
(MRE I—H ). It is clear that we have here not zaza, but the 
equivalent ofthe word yattha "where", with the suffix ¢tha 
which is well known from Pali and other MIA dialects, We can 
assume that the scribe at Pàngudárlyám wrote yafha, instead 
of the word yata which he must have receivedin his examplar, 
because that was the form of the adverbial locative pronoun 
which he personally used or which he knew was used in 
the area in which he was carving the inscription, 


This occurrence is of particular interest because forms in 
«£y Aa had hitherto been recorded in inscriptions only for the 
Hirahadagalli copper-plate inscription of Sivaskandavarman, 
dated by M. A. Mehendale? to the 8rd century A. D. The 
forms found there are savattha and ettha® The fact that Za 
forms have not been attested from an earlier date has given 
the impression that such formations were a later phenomenon, 
and to some extent has supported the view that -7/Aa is a 
later development of -ira, К.С. Childres too thought that the 
-itha endings in Pali were later,* although it is not clear 
whether he meant by this that -//4a isa later development 





1 Ed. D, C, Sircar, Ep. lud, Vol. XXXIX (1971-72), (=Afokan 
Studies, pp. 94-102 ), m 

2 Historical Grammar of  Inscriptional — Prakrits, Poona, 1948, 
p. 107. 

3 Jbid., p. 128. Section 238 ( iii). 

4 A Dictionary of the Pali Language, London, 1875, s, v, yatra, 
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from -tra, or that -itha appears later in the language. The 
discovery at Püngudariy&m enables us to see that both forms 
were current at the time of the oldest datable MIA material 
we have, i. e, in the middle of the 8rd century B. C, As noted 
above, elsewhere in the Аќокап inscriptions we find either 
-la or -tra, The -ta ending is also listed by Mehendale! for 
the Hathigumpha inscription on the basis of Barua’s 1929 
edition? although in his revised edition of 1988? Barua did 
not read the word in question ( savata). Mehendale does 
not list any examples of adverbial pronoun in -fra after Asoka, 
The group -#ra does occur in'inscriptions, + but almost all the 
occurences are in names which end in -pwira, or in the word 
putra itself, These are probably “learned” spellings of indivi- 
duals’ names. 

The origin of the suffix -itka has occasioned a certain 
amount of dispute, and the situation was assessed by Dr. L. A. 
Schwarzschild® some years ago. She pointed out that there 
were three main theories : 

(1) R.Pischels idea that atra, etc., had been influen- 
ced by the Vedic adverb #ftha, 

(2) S.K. Chatterj's suggestion that the ending -sta 
( from the root 5//2- ) had been added to yat- , tat-, etc, 


(8) The belief of S. Goldschmidt, W. Geiger and S Sen 
that -/ra had developed, somewhat irregularly, to -t#ha. Sen 





1 Op. сії. (in n. 11), p. 193. Section 340 (iii). 


2 В. М. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Caves, Calcutta, 1929, 

3 B.M. Parua, ‘Hathigumpta Inscription of Kharavela’, in IHOQ, 
Vol. XIV, Part 3 ( 1938 >, рр. 459-85. 

4 Mehendale, op. cit. (in n. 11), р. 79. Section 185 (iv) ; p. 129. 
Section 238 (v) ;p. 167. Sec'ion 291 (үй). 

5 ‘Quelques adverbes pronominaux du moyen indien, in JA, 1956, 
pp. 265-73, 
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thought that the intermediate stage was -ora.! Against this 
view it can be said that a phonetic change of this nature is 
less likely as an explanation becauseit is found only in the 
adverbial suffix; A phonetic change might have been 
expected to have occured ia other circumstances also. 


Having discussed and rejected all these views, Dr. Schwar- 
z:child proposed her own solution š that the suffix -///a was to 
be derived from -s-/a? as found in adAas-/at or Puras-fat, which 
had then been generalised and used with pronominal stems. I 
subsequently gave my own solution to the problem.? In my 
opinion the forms іп -¢/4a were to be derived from the suffix- 
tha, which is used very rarely of place as well as of time, 
added to the extended forms of the pronoun stems, yad-, tad-, 
etc, just as Sanskrit 224/2 and zétham are formed by adding 
the adverbial endings -//7 and -kam respectively, to the pro- 
noun stem /4-, The same extended pronoun stems can be 


seen in Zaz-£o, yat іо, etc, which occur in addition to ta-to, ya- 
to, etc, 


It is then necessary to explaia why both -zra and -¢/ha occur 
in Pali, but not, with perhaps the one exception ( eta) menti- 
oned below, the suffix -//a which we should have expected 
from -ra, while in Prakrit, with a very few exceptions, we find 
only -//ka. With reference to Prakrit, Dr. Schwarzschild 
suggested? that the expected forms in -7/a dropped out of use, 
or were replaced by forms in -t#ha, because they were subject 
to confusion with other words which had, as a result of pho- 
netic development, become homonyms, e. g, afta (< Sanskrit 
atra ) could be confused with a//a derived from San krit п/а 





1 Comparative Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan, Calcutta, 1951, p. 36. 
Section 36 (iv). 


2 Cf. my paper ‘Middle Indo-Aryan Studies 1Г, in JOZ ( Baroda ), Vol, 
X, Part 4, 1961, pp. 351-52. 


3 Ор. cit, (in n, 18), pp. 269-70, 
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alta, apta and Glman. Similarly айа ( < Sanskrit tatra ) could 
be confused with fatta derived from ‘attva and tapta, and yatta 
(<Sanskrit yatra ) with yatta from yatra and yatra, There 
seems to be much truth in this suggestion. Fcr the most part, 
forms in -#a in Prakrit occur only in words where no confusion 
is possible. So we find both savvatia and Savvattha, annatta 
and алпайда.ї We find айа and fatta only in the compounds 
atta-bhava and tatta bhava, where again confusion was not 
likely. If the excepticnal form effainthe Pali Petavatthu? 
is genuine, then its existence too might be thought to be due 
to the fact that it is not likely to be confused with anything 
else. This, however, makes the problem of the absence of all 
other -fta forms in Pali all the more difficult, 

Ishould like to put forward a tentative solution of this, 
Pali is a member of the MIA group of languages and as is well 
known, except for those dialects which retain cor sonant 
groups, e.g. those of the North-West, in MIA consonant 
groups are either assimilated or resolved. Pali is not a Nortk- 
Westein dialect, ard consonant groups in -fr- are unexpected 
there, Various suggestions have been put fcrwaid to explain 
the existence of groups containirg .#- in Pali It might be 
thought that this is an archaic feature in the language, i, e. 
Pali could: be regarded as a very old MIA language, represer- 
tirga stage of development when consonant groups had not 
yet begun to be assimilated or resolved. The alternative view 
is that the -/r- and other forms are conscious efforts to prcduce 
Sanskrit-like forms, The situation is complicated by the fact 
thet amorg the Asokan sites Girnür, which is not a North- 


1 See Pandit Hargovind Das T. Sheth, Paia-sadda-mahanravo, 
Calcutta, 1928, 5. vv. 

2 Н. Smith (Pj, 1.254) states that the reading is confirmed, tut 
N. A. Javawickrama (Vv and Pv, 204 cd., London 1977) reads ettha 
at Pv, L 5, 6 [ 19], 
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Western site, also restores -7- in a number, but not all, of the 
consonant groups. The same two possible explanations could 
be put forward for Сігпаг as have been suggested for Pali. 
One of the consonant groups found at Girnšr is -/f- or -pr- 
(for the purpose of this discussion it does not matter which)! 
Since this is not an historic form it is more likely to be a 
genuine feature of the Giroàr dialect, rather than an attempt 
to write Sanskrit.? 

Any belief that the -r- forms in Pali are necessarily genuine 
retentions of archaic features can be dispelled by the realisa- 
tion that some of the -fr- and other -s- forms are historically 
incorrect, The werd atra-ja must be connected with Sanskrit 
atma-ja,® and it therefore shows an incorrect "back forma- 
tion" from a genuine MIA afta-ja, Similarly, udraya stands 
for *-uddaya, which has been extracted from #-o “daya <-ойауа 
i. e -udaya in crasis in compounds.* In the same way, 
órüheti shows the insertion of -r- incorrectly (as can be seen 
from the scansion )5 into 20/1, which is the correct MIA 
development from Sanskrit órmAayatz, Such an insertion is 
possibly on the analogy of the -r- in dr@/mana, where it has 
been correctly restored. A comparable example can be seen 
in the word a-driibhaya.® This comes from the root da/5)5/-, 


1 By analogy with dbadasa ( Sanskrit dy2daía ) I believe it is to be read 
as -/pi. I take the fact that -t- is written below -p- (which leads to the 
interpretation -pr2) to be merely a scribal variant. It is hard to see 
how such apparently reversed groups 8s rpa and yva could be pronou- 
need in initial position, except as pra and yya, 

2 Despite this, I believe that the restorations of-r-at Girnar are 
deliterate attempts at Sanskritisation, and not genuine features of 
the dialect. 

3 See W. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strassburg, 1916. Section 
53.2. 

4 SeeO. von Hinuber, *'Bemerkungen zum Critical Pali Dictionary 
IT", in KZ, 94, pp. 25-26. 

5 Беек, К, Norman, Elders’ Verses J, London, 1969. Section 50 (a), 

6 At Vin, L 347, 37, 
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which gives the forms dudZh- (with labialisation of -a- > -w 
before -óA-)! and düóA-in Pali. A scribe has “restored” -7- 
into the latter of these, possibly mistaking the form as coming 
frem the root duh- < Sanskrit druA-, which must also have 
been known to him. It is clear that if these forms are incorrect, 
they cannot be retentions of archaic forms, ard must therefore 
be regarded as conscious attempts to “restore” Sanskrit forms, 
This does not prove that all forms which include -r are back- 
formations, but the evidence that the expected sourd changes 
had already taken place in some words, which were then 
“restored” wrongly, suggests very strongly that the same 
changes had also taken place in other words, which were then 
correctly turned into their Sanskrit fcrm. 


The problem is to decide when this was done, Professor 
von Hinüber has given excellent reasons for thinking that, in 
a number of cases, such forms were invented in Burma in 
medieval times by grammarians who knew Sanskrit, and who 
deliberately tried to restore Sanskrit forms into Pali, He 
quotes Aggavatnsa as specifically stating that Sanskrit forms 
were accepted by the grammarians.? In the case of the -tra 
endiogs, however, it seems likely that the restoration was 
made atan earlier date. Aggavamsa gives ro hint of ary 
doubt about the forms, ard teaches the propriety of both 
-tra аса -ffka without comment: sattamiya tra tha sabba- 
namato,’ This suggests that the tradition that both erdings 
were equally acceptable was well fixed by the time Aggavamsa 





1 See К. В. Norman, “The Labialisation of Vowels in Middle Indo- 
Aryan”, in 8711, 2 (1976) , pp. 41-58. 

2 Oskar von Hinüber, Notes on the Pali Traditionin Burma, NAWG, 
1983.3, 71 ( =[9]):  adissam?no рі so Г kriyasaddo ) atthaka- 
thacariyedihi garuhi gahitatta gahetabbo va (Sadd, 516. 28 - 517. 1): 
“Although it does not occur, it must be aczepted bccause it was астер- 
ted by th> authorities such as the teachers of the commentaries and 
others". ‘ 

3 бада, 681. 9, 
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wrote in the twelfth century. If we assume that the whole- 
sale restoration of consonant groups, as opposed to changes in 
individual words such as a-drübhaya, were made at the same 
time, then the fact that we can give a lower date for the intro- 
duction of one specific consonant group into the canon may be 
of help to us. 

Professor von Hinüber has drawn particular attention to 
the anomalous state of the absolutive ending -foz in Pali! 
He has examined the construction: found with the verbs 
abhijanatt and sarati, and has shown that the variation 
between -/07, Ha, -fa and -itha /-ttho which is found in the 
editions is due to the fact that they all go back to an earlier 
form of the absolutive ending, i. e, -//7, which is found in other 
dialects of MIA, With reference to the form Бай which is 
found with sarati at Vin, 111.162,29, the commentary first of all 
gives an explanation which is consistent with Хайа being an 
agent noun, i.e, < Sanskrit #artr—, but then, as von Hintiber poi- 
nts out, it adds: уг pana katva ti pathants tesam ujukam еха.% 
“But for those who read £atva the construction is smoother", 
Since Buddhaghosa is quoting an alternative tradition which 
is known to him as already existent, this proves that prior to 
the time he wrote his commentary in the 6th century A.D, 
the form £atva was in existence and the consonant group -/v- 
was found in Pali. We caa therefore be certain that the 
Sanskritisation of -ff->-/y- was not medieval, This encoura- 
gesusto believe that other comparable changes were also 
made bsfore the 5th century. 


The most like'y time for such changes to have been made 
was at the-time when Buddhist sects other than the Therava- 
dius were beginning to make use of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 





1 O. von Hinüter, “Pali as an Artifcial Language", in IT, Vol X 
(1982 ), pp. 133-40, 
2 Ibid, p. 136, 
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This language was evolved as a result of a movement to 
change into Sanskrit texts which had been composed in 
Prakrit. It seems likely that this movement began at the time 
when the power and prestige of Prakrit were waning in the 
face of a Brahmanical and Sanskrit revivale after the decline of 
the Mauryan empire, According to the tradition which is 
recorded in the Sinhalese chronicles,! the Theravüdin canon 
was committed to writing in Ceylon in the Ist century B. C. 
This co-incided approximately with the time when Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit was beginning to be used, and it would have 
been a very appropriate time to normalise the haphazard Sans- 
kritisation which had dcubtless begun to creep into the canon, 
and remove inconsistencies, 


The discovery of the word patha in the Asokan inscrip- 
tion at Pangudariyim shows that in the 8rd century B. C. both 
the -(t)fa and -(7)fàa endings existed in Prakrit, It is proba- 
ble that their usage depended in part at least, on dialectal 
considerations, although Childers claims that the two erdings 
had different connotations.* Such a difference, if it existed 
atan early date, was doubtless lost as the two forms were 
regarded as being interchangeable in later times, Sirce the 
two suffixes existed in inscriptional Prakrit, it is very likely 
that they existed in other contemporary Prakrits also, includ- 
ing the language (s) of the Theravàdin canon at that time. 
When that canon was being written down in the Ist century 
В. С., and a certain amount of normalisation and Sanskritisa- 
tion was being carried out, the Pali redactors recognised the 
-tia forms as being the equivalent of Sanskrit -/ra, and they 
therefore restored this form whereever they recognised it. 
If etia, mentioned above, is a genuine form, we must assume 





+ [Better read 'reawakening —-Ed 1 


1 Dip(ed.H. Oldenburg), ХХ, 20-21, 
2 Op. cit. (in n. 13) $.V, yatra. 
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that the redactors knew that Sanskrit «etra did not exist, so 
they did not "restore" it, Although Dr. Schwarzschild gives 
the emergence of homonyms as the reason for the disappear- 
ance of -//a forms ia Prakrit, the emergence of homonyms on 
a large scale was not likely until the phonetic weakness of 
terminational elements had led to the various case forma- 
tions of гата, etc, (< tata, etc. ) had weakened to such a 
state that they could be confused with tatta, etc. ( «atra, 
etc. ), We cau deduce that in the language of the Therava- 
din canon in the 1st century B. C. this state had not yet been 
reached. The redactors realised that the forms ia -itha did 
not have a Sanskrit equivalent, and so they left them unchan- 
ged. We can therefore deduce that the present pattern of 
-tra and -ttha forms in the Pali canon reflects a pre-first century 
B. C. pattern of -/ѓа and -itha forms. 


Atthesame time, in all probability, the redactors restored 
the absolutive ending -/vz wherever they realised that the 
suffix -/fg was ап absolutive. Where they were faced with 
ambiguous forms, e.g. Aaffa or chetta which could be either 
agent nouns or absolutives, they had a choice between 
leaviag them or changing them. When the syntax ofa 
sentence was doubtful, e. g. with аддалі or saratz, it appea- 
rs from von Hipüber's evidence that sometimes -ffa was 
retained, perhaps in the belief that it was the ablative of an 
abstract noun ending, or “corrected” by other scribes to -/a, 
perhaps aided by a script which did not write doubled conso- 
nants, or to the past tense ending -ttha or -ttha 


Itis clear that the writing down of the canon did not, in 
itself, lead to the disappearance of the interpretation which 
was not preferred, and we can presume that the system of 





1 See R. L. Turner The Phonetic Weakness of Terminational Elements 
in Indo-Aryan” in JRAS, 1927, pp. 227-39. ( =Collected Papers, 
London, 1975, pp. 291-300 ), 
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recitation by d4anakas? still continued, with some reciters still 
keeping alive readings not found in the written texts, It seems 
that such “unauthorised” readings could easily creep back 
into a text, ifa particular sctibe decided, when copying out a 
text, to insert a reading which he especially favoured, even if 
it was not the one approved at what some of the Pali chronicl- 
es regard as the fourth council.” We know from Buddhaghcsa 
and the other commentators that such readings were some- 
times preserved among the material held at the Mabavihara, 
since they are sometimes reported in the commentaries as 
variant readings, with the comment / pi palho. To a very 
large extent, the composition of the great commentaries in the 
5th and 6th centuries must have led to a situation where any 
reading which was not included in the canon, ncr preseived 
in the commentaries as a variant reading, was soon forgotten, 
but this was not necessarily so. I have commented elsewhere? 
upon the fact that the #4@ upon the Saratthappakasini in- 
cludes a reading for M, I, 255, 16 ‘quoted at Spk, I. 18, 29 ) 
which is not found in either the canonical text or Buddha- 
ghosa’s commentary upon it, and yet by its form must be an 
old reading. Even in а canonical text a reading is scmetimes 
retained despite the fact that it contradicts the commentator's 
explanation. In the Pali Text Society edition we find the 
reading chetta at Sn. 948. The Burmese tradition reads 
chetva, ` The commentary upon Sn. is silent about this. The 
verse also occurs at Th. 1263, where both the Pali Text 
Society and the Burmese editions read cAetva, Dhammapala’s 
commentary, however, explains : chetfa chedako, This should 


have led to the disappearance of the reading chetva in Th, 
The reading was probably retained, despite the commentary, 


1 See K, R. Norman, Pali Literature, Wiesbaden, 1983, pp. 8-9. 
2 Ibid.,p. 11. 
3 See my paper ‘The Role of Pali in Early Sinhalese Buddhism’, in 


Buddhism in Ceylon and Studies on Religious Syncretism in 
Buddhist Countries, Gottingen, 1978, p. 45. 
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because it was able to survive iu Sn., in the absence of any 
guidance from the commentator. 

Sometimes the redactors were inconsistent about one and the 
same form, when it appeared in different contexts. Specially, 
we боа that which was doubtless in origin £a/(z, but which in 
our editions appears as kaliya and £atíd, glossed as karitva acd 
karako, in the otherwise identical padal at Ja, II, 817, 14« 
and IV. 274, 24 respectively. Presumably the material upon 
which the Jataka commentary is based was not collected as а 
whole from the start, but was built up from disparate commen- 
ts, which were not consistent in themselves, and were not 
made to be consistent when the collection was made by 
Buddhaghcga, Ia some places in the Pali canon the absolu- 
tive ending -Zz had been modified for metrical or other 
reasons, e.g. parivazyayita at Sa. 537. This was recognised 
by the commentator as being an absolutive, and was glossed 
as ParibbajayitYd, but the redactors could not restore the -tva 
ending without changing the metrical pattern.? At Sn. 69 we 
find sammasita which, judging from the fact that the Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit parallels to the verse have verbal forms 
(but not absolutives ), is probably also an absolutive, with 
the. earlier -fra shortened to 14 for metrical reasons.? The 
commentary glosses the word with a participle, but it is not 


clear whether it was realised that this is another example of 
the ending -tta being shortened to -/@, At any rate, the ending 
-tva ( which would have spoiled the metre ) was not restored. 


We see, theu, that the occurrence ofa single hitherto 
unattested form in the Asokan inscriptions can help to shed 
light upon the dialect geography of MIA, and to suggest ways 
in which the redactors of the Pali canon probably carried out 
their work. 


1 See К. R, Norman, “Pali Lexicographical Studies Ш”, in JPTS, 
1985, p. 34. 


2 SK. R. Norman, ‘Four Etymologies from the Sabhiya-sutta’, in 
Buddhist Studies in Honour of Walpola Rahula, London, 1980, p. 
183, n. 21. 


3 Seo К, К. Norman, op. cit. ( in n. 41), p. 33, 


AN UNCERTAIN NAME MENTIONED 
IN ASOKA'S PILLAR EDICT V.* 


S. N. GHOSAL 


IN HIS FIFTH PILLAR EDICT, the Maurya emperor Asoka 
has forbidden the killing and consumption of certain birds and 
animals. He has mentioned their names. Of the different 
species appearing in the list some are very commonly known, . 
while others can not be identified at allt, There are some 
again which are of doubtful identity, Terms used for the 
names of the species of the third category tray be differently 
interpreted, and, as’ such, -their identity varies according to 
the interpretation that is suggested by the interpreter? ‘In 
the present paper one such d.ub.ful term is being considered 
and its original Sanskrit form suggested. 


In the list of the creatures, which appears to be vety 
meticulously prepared for making the latter immune frcm 
annihilation, we find a term kapkaja-sayake ( seyake accord- 
ing to some versions) which occurs after samkujamache but 
before pamtnasase.. Even a cursory glance shows that it is a 
compound form. As the word occurs as an instance of the 
copulative compound it émbodies two co-ordinate-terms, which 
are kaphata and sayaka ( of seya£a ), Though not absolutely 





* [The author's tile “A Word of Doubtful Identity іп Asoka's Pillar 
Edict V' has been changed by us.---Ed. ] 

1 These are nandi mukhas [ read-'nandimukha'—Ed. 1, gelatas, vedaveyakas, 
gangipuputakas, etc. There are some more like akapindas, which can 
not be definitely identified. 

2 The word ambakipilika { ambakupilika, ambakapllika, etc. in othet 
versions-Ed.] is опе such. Some take it as ‘an ant in the mango-trees’ 
and others as ‘mother-ant’. So one cannot definitely explain it. 
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free from objections! the word Zapha[a has been identified as 
Sanskrit Aamatha by the majority of scholars. The word 
sayake is taken, on the other hand, as Sanskrit salyaka or 
saryaka or simply Salya or jarya, All these words indicate 
a porcupine. But R С. Basak has interpreted the word quite 
differently. He has taken it as Sanskrit sallaga” which indica- 
tes “а frog’. So he translates the term aphala-sayake as 
“tortoises and frogs (Sa/lakas)”, adding, however, "and porcu- 
pices, if taken as $alya£as"? Further, in the explanatory 
notes of the words provided by him, he states “faphola sayake 
=kamatha sallakau, sallaka = frog, Salyaka=porcupine”.? From 
the statements of Basak it becomes clear that he is not very 
sure whether the word sayaka conveys the significance of “the 
frog” or “the porcupine”. 


But if we think seriously we find that there is no scope 
for this kiad of hesitation. The word sayaka or seyaka does 
not possess any possibility for being surmised as correspond- 
ing to Sanskrit Jal/aza which bears the sense of “a frog’, The 
wotd sayaka or seyaka, which by the addition of the Magadbi 
suffix -e manifests itself as sayake or seyake in the As kan 
edict, stands really for Sa/yaka only, which indicates “a porcu- 





1 As we leara from R. K. Mukherje2 [ read---‘Mookerji’---Ed. ], Morr's 
interprets the word kaphataseyake as kapifasayyaka i. e. “оге who 
lives within shells’. So the word kaphaja too is subject to varying inter- 
pretation and Kamath is not its only meaning. 


2 Afokan Inscriptions (ed ), Calcutta, 1959, р 103 [Е Hultzsch has 
translated ( Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. I, Inscriptions of Asoka, 1925,p 
127 ) the expression kaphafa-sayake of the Delhi-Topra Version as ‘tor- 
toises and porcupines’. D.C. Sircar takes the expression kaphaja-seyake 
of the Rampura version to stand for Sanskrit Kamatha-Salyakau ( Sel. 
Ins., Vol. I, Ist Ed , 1942, p 63 ; 20а Rd., 1965, p. 60) ard translates it 
as 'tor.oises and porcupines’ (/nscriptions of Afoka, 2nd Ed , Delhi, 
1967, p. 73 ).—Ed ]. 

3 Basak, op. cit., p. 104. 
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rine” and not for sallaka “a frog’, This can be proved conclu- 
sively. In this connection it should also be borne in mind 
:hat although the frog is an edible object in some countries it 
does not appear to be so in India, At least there is no 
Indication any where that people at Asoka’s time relished it 
as a delicious food. But porcupines are eaten by the people, 
particularly the aboriginals, who are fond of hunting.’ 
However, it is a matter of opinion. We do not actually attach 
any importance to this fact and do not like to place this as an 
evidence in support of our proposition, 


Now let us provide our evidence in suppcrt of cur 
proposition that the term sayaka or seyaka does not indicate 
“a frog" and as such it cannot be derived from Sal/aka, So 
the word Salyaka signifying “a porcupine” is the real source 
of the Prakrit term, We can establish our proposition by 
studying the development of the two suggested Sanskrit 
sources of the Prakrit form in the Asokan Prakrit. The 
history of the evolution of these two Sanskrit words in Prakrit 
will clearly indicate the truth in this matter. In fact bya 
close examination of the condition of development of the two 
Sanskrit terms in the later period we will be able to reach the 
condition that we have mentioned above in unequivocal terms. 


Let us take the word Sallaka first and see whether it can be 
the source of Prakrit sayaka or seyaka that we findin the 
Asokan inscription. In the earlier Prakrit and also in the 
Prakrit of the subsequent period the palatal sibilant 5 becomes 
normally changed into the dental sibilant sin any dialect 





1 В. К. Mukherjee [read ‘Mookerji'\—Ed ] points out that Yajfia- 
valkya (1.74) approves the consumption of tortoises and porcupines. 
So porcupines are fit for human consumption. 

2 
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other than the eastern i. e. Magadhi, which retains it! (i. e, 5). 
This explains the change of the palatal 5 into the dental s 
that we find in the Prakrit form of the edict. The sound -//- 
a conjunct consonant does not ordinarily undergo any change 
in the earlier or later Prakrit, which infact remains undisturb- 
ed in the whole course of Middle Indo-Aryan. In the Asokan 
Prakrit as the conjunct consonants are usually represented by 
a single consonant only one / sound is presumed to be exhibi- 
ted in transcription, So in the Prakrit form of the edict we 
will expect a single consonant, which should be / instead of 
y that we actually find. In the earlier Prakrit and also in 
the Asokan the intervocalic consonant k of the third syllable 
is not to be elided since the softening of the intervocalic con- 
sonants and their subsequent elision are characteristics of the 
later Prakrits from which the Asokan Prakrit and other Pra- 
krits contemporaneous with it remain immune, So this will 
transform the word Sa/laka into salaka in the Asokan Prakrit, 
but sallaka in other Prakrits belonging to the age of the latter 
( Sallaka> sallaka > salaka ). In the later Prakrits, represented 
by Маћ,, Saur., Maz. etc, the intervocalic consonant k will be 
subject to total disintegration which will transform Sanskrit 
fallaka into sallaa. So by a study of all these forms we are 
convinced that the Sanskrit word $allaka under no circum- 
stance can develop into sayaka or seyaka in the Akan 
Prakrit, which we can boldly assert owing to the improbability 


l tn the Sutanuka inscription of the Ramgarh hills, which is transcribed 
in earlier Prakrit the palatal sibilant is to bc found. Butin the 
Prakrit of Dhauli and Jaugada versions, which arc also eastern and 
which may be considered as varieties of Magadhi, we do not find 
normally the palatal § but the dental s. This may happen due to thc 
influence of the Ašokan Magadhi of Dhauli and Jaugada by some 
Western speech, 
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of the change of the conjunct-consonant // into yy ory in 
the second syllable of the Prakrit form. In fact on this ground 
we refuse to consider the word fa//aka as being the source of 
the Prakrit form ( i, e. sayaka or seyaka ), 


It behoves us now to examine whether the word Salyaka 
can be the source of the Prakrit form sayaka or its variant 
seyaka. We have already stated before how the palatal 
sibilant š of the original Sanskrit word has been changed into 
the dental one ie. s in the Prakrit form of the inscription. 
We should see now whether the conjunct sound /y in the 
second syllable can be transformed into y which the Prakrit 
form maintains. This can be quite satisfactorily explained 
and there will be no doubt in the explanation, In fact it is 
quite clear that by regressive assimilation the ccnjunct 
consonant /y of the original Sanskrit term develops into yy in 
the Prakrit representative that, in conformity with the 
practice in the A£okan edict, appears as y in the inscription. 
This kind of assismilation of /y into yy, it should be stated, 
cannot be normally expected, since, according to the common 
trend of change, in a combination of a liquid (Z) followed by a 
semi vowel (7) 1, the stronger consonant, should assimilate the 
weaker one, the semi-vowel y. In other words the progressive 
assimilation should take place here and not the regressive. 
So the group /y should develop into //in Prakrit. But here 
the reverse course has taken place. But we must admit that 
this reverse change, consequent to regressive assimilation, is 
not an improbability in the Agokan edict. The word kalyana, 
for example, has been found to have developed into kayane in 
the Fifth Rock edict by being subject to the same course of 
transformation,! Soin the word fa/yaka too we can expect 


1 The word kayana is frequently noted in the Asokan edicts. One should 
note kayanani ( P E II), kayanam (Р E Ш), kayang (P E ПТ), kayanaga 
(R E XID, kayane, kayanasa (R. E V) etc, 
\ 
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the same change of the copjunct /y into yy, We have already 
stated above the fact that in the Asokan Prakrit the conjunct 
consonants are represented mostly by a single consonant, 
which will permit the retention of a single y of the group yy 
in the inscription. The reason for the preservation of the k 
sound in the third or final syllable has also been provided 
before. So it becomes clear how the word fa/ya£a of Sanskrit 
has become transformed into sayaka in’ the Afokan Prakrit, 
that we actually find in the edict, One should note the 
stages : Salyaka> sayyaka> sayaka, 


It is necessary for us to examine whether the Sanskrit 
term Sulyaka can become transformed into seyaka, which 
appears in some versions of the edict instead of sayaka of the 
Delhi-Topra text. So far as we can see, the form seyaka too 
can be satisfactorily explained as a derivative from the term 
Salyaka, We have already shown before how the conjunct 
consonant /y has been transformed into y, 5 has been substi- 
tuted by s and k has preserved itself in tact in the form 
without being subject to total disappearance from the word, 
It behoves us now to see how the vowel a of the first. syllable 
ofthe Sanskrit word has been changed into e in the Prakrit 
term, In fact this is the main aspect of the problem, If this 
can be explained satisfactorily there does not occur any 
obstruction to the rational explanation of the Prakrit form. 

According to our surmise the word salyaka in the very 
initial stage of Prakrit inserts the vowel from outside after 
the first syllable, which comes by way of epenthesis, This 
insettion is caused in the present case by the occurrence of 
the semi-vowel y in the second syllable. This semi-vowel 
remaining in its own place has caused the spr-uting of the 
vowel i in the preceding syllable, a phenomeon, which is 
technically called the above mentioned epenthesis and ‘is 
universally acknowledged as a phonetic tendency in the 


теч. $26 
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speech.! So the word salyaka becomes *sailyaka as a result 
of this phenomenon. There happens the change of /y into 
yy and finally into + according to the processes described 
above. The consonant £ remains undisturbed, There 
happens finally the euphonic combination of the consecutive 
vowels a and i (generated by epenthesis) into e, which yields 
the form that occurs in the edict ie. seyüka, So опе 
should note the stages in the development: śalyaka> 
*saiyyaka> saiyaka>seyaka. So the latter ie, seyaka is 
perfectly amenable to a satisfactory linguistic interpretation. 

One may legitimately ask if there is any other word in 
Prakrit, which shows identically the generation of an 
epenthetic vowel i in the preceding syllable caused by the 
vowel i or its semivowel у occurring in the succeeding 
syllable, Although such examples are not very commonly 
found in the speech (Prakrit) they are not absolutely rare 
there, We may mention one or two words, which make 
themselves the objects of identical course of transformation. 
We cite the word sejja as an instance which proceeds from 
the Sanskrit word Jayya. The semi-vowel + in the second 
syllable causes the appearance of the epenthetic vowel i in 
the preceding syllable. This transforms the word sayy@ into 
*saiyyd, which as a consequence of the sandhi of the consecu- 
tive vowels a and 7 into e and other necessary changes 
appears as sejjain Prakrit, One should note the stages : 
Sayya> laiyya 2 sejja. | 

It needs mention here that the explanation we suggest here 
remarkably differs from what Pischel presents. According to 
Pischel,accent in the second syllable transforms the preceding 
vowel a into i, which reduces the form Savya into śiyyā. 2 





| This phenomenon of epenthesis frequently happens in Prakrit. Tt has 
been recognised by Pischel in his Grammatik, Section 176, | 
2 Pischel's Grammatik, Section 101. 
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Then asa consequence ofthe change of the vowel z into z! 
owing to its occurrence before a conjucnt consonant and other 
changes necessitated by the conditions of Prakrit sejā appears 
from the latter ( i. e, Siyya ). We consider that the explana- 
tion that we have preferred is simpler, while Pischel’s one is 
involved with some hypothesis, particularly the one regarding 
the occurrence of the accent in the final syllable of the word, 
So we do not find any objection to the acceptance of our exp- 
lanation. 


Let us take another instance to show that other words too 
in Prakrit are built in the pattern of seyaka belng subject to 
the phonetic tendency epeathesis and do not exhibit any irre- 
gularity in their development from the original Sanskrit terms. 
We take the Sanskrit word valli, which becomes velli in 
Prakrit, Pischel derives the latter from the hypothetical word 
«villi, which, according to his estimate, is derived from the 
root «vi]- sigaifying^to move”and is related with the words like 
vella, vella, vellari, vellira, uvvellira,? etc, But the assumption 
ofa hypothetical root as the source of the Prakrit word ved/i 
surely weakens the argument of Pischel. But we can nicely 
expliin the form by presuming the occurrence of epenthesis 
in the term (i, e. val/i), The vowel i in the second syllable of 
the word va/// causes the manifestation of the epenthetic 
vowel i in the first syllable. This changes the form valfi into 
vailli, There happens then sandhi of the consecutive vowels 
а and i in the first syllable, which reduces the form ultimately 
to vel/z, Опе should note that it does not involve any in- 
congruity and there cannot be any objection to this explana- 
tion. In the identical manner the word gráhya of Sanskrit can 
become transformed into gejjha in Prakrit.® 


1 Ibid, Section 119, 
2 Ibid., Section 107. 
3 Pischel derives the word gejjha not from grahya but from Sanskrit 
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On the basis of above evidences itis possible for us to 
maintain that the word falya£a, the source of seyaka of the 
edict, was subject to the occurrence of epenthesis in it in 
course of its evolution in Prakrit, The assumption of the work- 
ing of this phonetic tendency in the origin of the form does 
not involve any irregularity or the violation of a linguistic 
principle. This enables us to assert that seyaka can be quite 
satisfactorily explained as being derived from Sanskrit Salyaka, 
We have: noted above that the word sayaka too, which the 
Delhi-Topra version maintains, can also be legitimately a 
derivative of Sanskrit salyaka, which develops into the former 
(sayaka) directly owing to the absence of the occurrence of 
epenthesis in it, We have observed also before that the word 
Sallaka, which Basak suggests as the alternative source of 
sayaka or seyaka can under no circumstance develop into the 
latter. This is, as stated before, owing to the improbability 
of the change of the conjunct group // into yy or y, the latter 
in A£okan Prakrit only. In such a situation there is no scope 
for presuming it ( $allaka ) as a probable source of sayaka or 
seyaka and translate the expression £afAaía-sayaka as “tortoi- 
ses and frogs”, The translation should be emended as “tort- 
oises and porcupines”, which Basak suggests alternatively. 
Basak has done such a mistake most probably out of confusion 
regarding the origin of the form sayaka, He would not have 
done such a mistake if he would have seriously thought over 
the linguistic processes that remained working at the back- 
ground of the origin of the Prakrit form, 





hya (ibid., Section 109). The word gihya develops into gijjha at 
yst and then into gejjha. But this assumption does not become nece- 
ssary if we admit the workin of epenthesis in the form. The word 
grülya at first becomes agrai/iya by the appearance of the epenthetic 
voweliin the first syllable ofthe form and then by assimilation and 
other necessary changes obtaining in Prakrit the form appears as 
gellha. So the assumption of the occurrence of epenthesis in the form 
makes the problem easier. It helps us to avoid the surmise of a hypo- 
thetical form for explaining the Piakrit word. 


PRESENT STATE OF 
RESEARCH ON THE SHELL SCRIPT 


BN, MUKHERJFE 


4 


THE NAME SHELL SCRIPT or Satikha-lipi is attributed to a 
Script whose characters as used in inscriptions sometimes bear 
apparent similarity to the shape of a sangha or conch-shell, 
The name was coined by J. Prinsep, who noticed in 1886 an 
inscription in this script on the stem of a brass trident at 
Barahat (now in the Uttarkashi District of U, P).! 
However, in 1837 he said about two short inscriptions in the 
characters coacerned as "illegible and in a rude style of 
writing"? These were from the Nagarjuni group of caves in 
the Barabar Hills, situited not very far from Bodh-Gaya 
(South Bihar). In the same year (1837) while commenting 
on an epigraph bearing some of the characters under review 
on the famous Allahabad pillar of Samudragupta, Prinsep 
observed that “the anamolous Asurish (no, 16), which I before 
mistook for a peculiar writing, is apparently merely a series of 
ill-drawn shanks or shells®,3 


Thus Prinsep, who was responsible for christening the 
scriptin modern times, himself was sceptical about its real 
nature. The doubt was removed by the discoveries and 
researches of M. Kittoe, J D. Beglar and A. Cunningham, 





1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ( cited below as JASB ), Vol. 
У, p. 347 ; PI. IX. 

2 Ibid., 1837, Vol. VI, p. 679 and P1. XXXV, nos, 9-10, 

3 Ibid, 1837, Vol. VI, p. 967 ; Pl. LVI, no. 16, 
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which established the characters concerned as belonging to 
a distinct form and style of writing.! 


Later the script was briefly discussed or touched upon by 
inter alios J. Prinsep, C. M, Pleyte, Brandes, Н. Kern, J. Ph. 
Vogel, К. P. Jayaswal, B. Ch, Chabra, C. Sivaramamurti, D.C. 
Sircar and Н. B. Sarkar.? ‘Detailed discussions on the script 
have been made by R. Salomon? and the present writer.* 


The script was finally deciphered by the present writer in 
March, 1983. He successfully read an inscription in Shell 
characters on the back of a stone horse at the State Museum, 


1 J, D. Beglar ( under the superintendence of A. Cunningham y Arehaeo: 

logical Survey of India, Vol.VIII, Report on a Tour Through the Bengal 

— Provinces...in 1872-73, Calcutta; 1878, p. 86 ; R. Salomon, Shell Inscri- 
_ ptlons, Calcutta, 1980. ( cited below as ST), pp. 1-2. 


- 2 C.M. Pleyte, Uit Soenda’s Voortijd, 1905-06 ; Vol. I, p. 178; Notulen 
van de Algemene en Directlervercaderingen van het Batayiaasch Genoots- 
‘chap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 1909, Vol. XLVII, p. 187 ; J. Ph. 

: Vogel, ‘The Earliest Sanskrit Insckrit Inscriptions of Java’, Publicati- 
es уап den Oudhelkundigen Dienst in Nederlandisch—-Irdie, Y, 1925, p. 
25; К.Р. Jayaswal, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 4; B. Ch. Chabra in M. 
S. Vats, The Gupta Temples at Deogarh, Delhi, 1952, рр. 28-29 ; C. 
Sivaramamurti, Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts, Madras, 
1952, pp. 37-38 ; D. C. Sixcar, *Introduction toInd'an Epigraphy and 
Palacography’, JAIH, Vol. IV, 1970-71, pp. 116-17; H.B. Sarkar, 
Corpus of the Inscriptions of Java, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1971, p. 4 ; etc. 


3 R. Salomon, Si, pp. 1f. ; ‘Progress Towards Decipherment of the Shell 
Inscriptions’, Brahmavidyà, The Adyar Library Bulletin, 1982, Vol. 
XLVI, pp. 93-172; ‘Undeciphsred Scripts of South Asia’, Aspects of 
Indian Art ard Culture ( S. K. Saraswati Commemoration Volume), ed. 
J. Chakravarti and D. C. Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 1983 ( cited telow 
as ААС); pp. 201f. ; etc. 


4 B. N. Mukherjee, ‘The So-called Shell Script—A Note on its Decipher- 
ment, Irdian Museum Bulletin, 1981, Vol. XVEpp. 128-37; Decipher- 
ment of the Shell Script, Lucknow (cited below as DSS ), 1983, pp. 1f, ; 
ete, 
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Lucknow. Не has explained his system of reading the Shell 

script in his writings! and in a number of discourses delivered ' 
in India and outside.? His method now appears to have been 

accepted by the academic world. Dr. M. S. Nagaraja Као, 

the present Director General of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, has proposed to take up a project for dccumenting the 

use of the Shell script and deciphering all known Shell 

inscriptions in India, following apparently the system of 

reading suggested by the present author.* 





1 Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol. ХУТ, 1981, pp. 128f. ; DSS, pp. 27f. ; etc. 


2 Seeabove note 7. 

The first discourse on the topic was delivered on March 24, 1983, at 
the Twenty-second German Orientalists’ Conference at Tilbingen, 
West Germany. Subsequently lectures on the subject were delivered 
at the State Museum, Lucknow, School of Historical and Cultural 
Studies, Calcutta, Nagpur University, Nagpur, Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity, Banaras, Workshop on Epigraphy organised by the Archaeologl- 
co] Survey ofIndia in Mysore, etc. The last lecture was attended by 
most of the well-knowa epigraphists of India luke Dr. B. Ch. Chatra, 
Dr. G. S. Gai, Dr. K. G. Krishnan, Dr. K, V.: Ramesh, Dr. M. N. 
Katti and others. All of them accepted the formula put forward 
by the present writer. 


3 See above note 9. Several leading epigraphists and field archaeologists 
of this decade in India and abroad ( including the Late Prof. D. C. 
Sircar, Dr. F. R. Allchin, Dr. Debala Mitra, Prof. A. M. Shastri, Dr. 
K V. Ramesh, Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay,Dr. R.C Sharma, Dr. K. 
K. Thaplyaland Dr. T P. Verma) communicated their acceptance 
either verbally or in writing. Dr. Allchin wrote in a letter da'ed 3.10. 
84 that “I find that your reading carries complete conviction, and I 
fee] that you deserve our thanks and congratulations on this impor- 
tant discovery". The reviewers of (he monograph Decipherment of the 
Shell Script alio expressed similar opinions in different journals. 


4 In his letter to tha present writer ( no. DG/85, dt. 26th March, 1985), 
Dr. Rao wrote that “you will rezall tha” during the SARC Ep'graphy 
Ind'a workshop you Proposed to the Archa^ologiza! Survey of 
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The number of known inscriptions in the so-called Shell 
script is impressively large. These have been found in 
different places of the Indian subcontinent from Akhnur 
(Jammu and Kashmir) in the north to Sandur (Bellary district, 
Karnataka) in the south and from Susunia (Bankura district, 
West Bengal) in the east to Junagadh (Gujarat) in the west.' 
Thus the greater part of the Indian subcontinent has yielded 


Shell epigraphs. So the script can be characterised as an all 
India one. 


A few inscriptions in the script concerned have been 
discovered in South-East Asia and so even outside the 
subcontinent. We can refer to the four inscriptions noticed 
in Indonesia (three in Java and ore in Borneo).? 


Inscriptions in the Shell script have been noticed on stone 
surfaces, rocks in caves, structural walls, pillars, ‘columns, 
stairways, sculptures, seals, etc.? The size of the characters 





India to take по documentation and decipherment of the inscriptions 
in poPularly known Sankha-lipi......... After hearing to your brilliant 
exposition of the epoch making decipherment of Saàkha-lipi inseri `- 
tions І have decided that the Archaeological Survey should take up 
this work as a project." 

1 SI,p.67. 


2 Oneof the Shell inscriptions has teen found on a rock in the ted 
of the river Ci-Aruton, near Kampong Gradak in the Tjampea area of 
Java. Another record is inscribed on a rock in the bed of the same 
river in the locality of Maura Ci-Anten. It is not far from the site of 
the first inscription. The third inscription from Java has been unear- 
thed at Pasir Aw! in the Tjibarusa District, south-west of Jogjakarta. A 
Shell epigraph has been noticed at Sanggau in West Borneo (Brohmavi- 
dyà, 1982, Vol XLVI, pp. 93-172). 

3 SI,p.45; AIAC, рр. 201-202 ; Journal of the Epigraphical Society of 
India, 1989, Vol. УП, pp. 6-7 ; DSS, p. 9. For ап example of a pie^e 
of metal bear ng Shell inscription, we can refer to the stem of a brass 
trident noticed by J. Prinsep ( see above, р. 24, note 1). 
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in some of the inscriptions is large, occasionally even 
enormous, 


The script is distinguished by a high degtee of 
calligraphic ornamentation. Dr, Salomon has noticed that 
"the shell inscriptions display a great variety in terms of (1) 
the degree of ornamentation and flourishing attached to the 
characters ; (2) thé care with which the inscriptions are 
written ; and (8) the shapes and forms of the characters 
themselves"? ; 

Several scholars, including the present author, havo 
suggested that the ornamented characters concerned were 
based on Brahmi letters. The theory of the Shell script's 
connection with Brahmi has now been proved by our reading 
ofan inscription on the back ofa stone horse at the State 
Museum, Lucknow,* referred to above, 


It appears that the Shell script was basically derived from 
Brühmi, Like the latter, it was used to be written from left 
to right. 5 


Theletters of the Shell script, however, did not always 
exactly conform to the forms ofthe corresponding Brahmi 
vowels or consonants. Sometimes their shapes were exotic 
or grotesque, 


The characters were written ina cursive style. Super- 
fluous lines often connected the characters with one another, 


І SI, р 46; AIAC, p. 202. 
2 SÍ, pp. 46 and 56f. 

.3 K.P. Jayaswal, Ep. Ind, Vol XX, p. 5; D. C. Sircar, JA/H, Vol. V, 
197C-71, p 117 ; B. N. Mukherjee, “Foreword”, S/, p. ii ; etc. R, Salo- 
mon was once sceptical of the connection ofthe Shell script with 
Brahmi (57, p. 59). But now he telieves that the former had its 
origin in some form of the latter script ( АТАС, p 202), 

4 DSS, рр. 151. 


5 SI, pp. 31 and 45 ; DSS, pp. 16f, 
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perhaps to indicate ¢nter alta the ductility of the script. As 
aresult of the cursive style of writing the characters were 
often slanted anti-clockwise, and ‘so towards right (and 
occasionally clockwise and so towards left), 


Sometimes the letters were moved anti-clockwise by an 
angle of 60-90? to the right of their usual vertical positions, 
If all the letters of an inscription of one line were moved 
anti-clockwise from their usual vertical positions by an angle 
of about 45°, the characters would acquire a "horizontal" 
orientation. Such an inscription may appear to an uninitiated 
viewer as having been written vertically,? 


The letters were at times put within a circle and/or a 
decorative pattern. Different types of embellishments could 
be added to a regular form of a Brühmiletter in different 
Shell epigraphs. So an ornamented character of the Shell 
script need not necessarily have the same appearance in ali 
documents of even a single zone and period. 


Post-consonental vowel diacritical marks were generally 
extended to develop ornamental flourishes. Extra strokes 
were now and then added to different sections of the 
extended diacritical marks. Additional lines and designs, 
having no organic link with the characters, were occasionally 
placed near the area inscribed with the actual letters andtheir 
diacritical marks, 


C 


All or most of these features, well executed, made a Shell 


1 At least some of the inscriptions, considered by Salomon as written 
“vertically” (SI, р. 45), actually have their Characters moved antie 
clockwise from their usual positions by au angle of about 45°. 
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epigraph a beautiful record of calligraphic art, But at the 
same time such type of calligraphy obscured the basic letters 
and made the reading of the record quite difficult, 

Therefore for deciphering an epigraph in the Shell script 
one has to be very careful He wil have to look at the 
inscription from different and all possible angles (since the 
letters might have been at times inserted at unusual positions). 
In this scrutiny lies the clue to the understanding of the 
direction and pattern of writing of a Shell inscription, 

A close examination of a record in the Shell script will 
enable an epigraphist to recognise one or more letters, the 
form or forms of which, bereft of its or their ornamental and 
superfluous additions, can be compared to that or those ofa 
character or characters of the Brahmi script of a particular age 
and the region in which the record has been discovered. Then 
the epigraphist should try to compare the forms of all Brühmi 
letters of the zone and period with those of the characters of 
the Shell inscription, bearing always in mind the points 
mentioned above about the possible shapes and positions of 
letters and the plausibility of the presence of decorative 
strokes, signs and patterns. "These efforts are likely to make 
the reading of a Shell epigraph distinctly possible.! 


D 


The Shell inscriptions are always brief, generally incorpo. 
rating not more than nine characters? The inscripticns read 
by us (including those on the back and the hip of the above 
noted stone horse ) prove that Sanskrit was the only language 





71 DSS, pp. 27-28. 
2 ААС, p. 201; 51, р. 52; DSS, p. 21. 
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or at least one of the languages used in writing the Shell 
script. Our readings of a few epigraphs (including the one 
ona slab of stone found at Kankalitila of Mathura ) suggest 
the use of ¢nter айа Prakrit and "hybrid" or "mixed" dialect 
( of Sanskrit and Prakrit ).2 The discernible palaeographic 
features of these records may date them to the pre-Gupta 


period,? 


The suggested readings of the inscription (Sti Mahendra- 
ditya ) on the back of the above noted stone horse and of an 
epigraph ( Sri Govindasya) on a pillar at a temple at Deogarh 
indicate a writing in so-called Shell characters could consist 
ofa name ога е. Sri Mahendraditya was a title of the 
Gupta emperor Kumaragupta I, who performed a horse sacri- 
fice, So the appearance of the inscription ona stone horse 
distinguishes it as a replica of the horse killed in the horse 
sacrifice performed by that king. Here we have an epigraphic 
confirmation of a political-cum-ritualistic act known earlier from 
numismatic source,’ 


Our tentative reading of the characters (Vicurnita Sriputra) 
by the side of the forepart of an animal (goat) engraved in 
relief of the hip of the above noted stone horse shows that at 
times a Shell epigraph could contain a short description of an 
object, We may also note that the expression vicürnita- 
Iriputra means “a goat with auspicious marks". A goat could 





DSS, p. 158. 

Ibid., p. 32, note 16. 

Ibid., p. 30. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

Ibid., pp. 18 and 22 ; Figs. 6 aad 20. 

Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

Ibid, p. 21 ; M. Mon'er-Williams, A Senskrit-English Dictlonary, 
Reprint, Oxford , 1951, pp. 959 and 1098. 
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be killed on the occasion of a horse-sacrifice.1 The perfor- 
mance of this rite at the time of Kumüragupta's horse sacrifice 
is alluded to by the epigraph concerned. 


The inscription Balapyaditya, appearing on the famous 
Lala Bhagat pillar dedicatedto Karttikeya, describes the 
deity as “one who is a protector of the child and who is also 
the Sun", and thereby bears out the religious ( апа icono- 
graphic) significance of Shell epigraphs. Our reading of 
some characters ( Vasratha tamtramayi) on a pillar at Lauriya 
Araraj may allude to a lady ( Vasratha ) connected with the 
Tantra? 


In an article to be published shortly a Shell incription on a 
pillar railing near the eastern gate at Bharhut ( now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta), which is engraved in the space 
below medallion no, 181, has been read by us as Savacare 20 
(or do P) phuva vucavo [ Samvatsare 20 (or 80 gurva- 
uzsavah]. meaning "in the year 20 or 80 the Eastern festival”, 
Apparently the inscription commemorates a (religious ? ) 
festival held ( near the eastern gate?) inthe year 20 or 80, 
Since the basic characters of the inscription can be compared 
to and may be considered as derived from the Brahmi letters 
of 1st-2nd century A, D., the date may be referred to the era 
of A. D. 78. The first known dated Shell inscription thus 
bears chronological as well as religious import. $ 


Such readings suggest that the Shell epigraphs may 
furnish ¢#ter alia information of political or rather politico- 
religious as well as religious significance, We do not know 





1 Rgveda, 1. 162, 9 and 18; Vajasaneyi Samhita, KAI. 33-38 ; P. V. 
Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, Pt. IT, Poona, 1941, p. 1235. 

2 See our article in the O. C. Ganguly Centenary Volume ( to te publi- 
shed shortly ). 

3 ААС, Fig. 50. 
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whether writing of short (ritualistic) formula was within the 
putview of the composers (and/or scribes) of records in the 
Shell script. Successful reading of more records may throw 
new light on the nature of their contents, I 


There is, however, no doubt that the composers | and 
scribes deliberately made the Shell epigraphs records of 
difficult reading. There must have been some reason for 
shrouding them with veils of obscurity, Short Shell epigraphs 
inscribed on (or by the side of) regular donative records (on 
pillars, columns, еќс.) апі on sacred or commemorative 
objects, hard surfaces (bare rock, cave-walls, etc.) in areas of 
pilgrimage, seals inscribed with names of deities, etc,,! may 
suggest a religious affiliation of the script, Inscriptions 
engraved in a mystifying style might have been added to 
sanctify the objects concerned in a manner which would 
compel the viewers: to look at the records with reverence but 
without understanding them immediately, From this point 


of view the Shell script may be looked upon as a sort of 
hieratic version of the Brahmi script, 


E 


This hypothesis reminds us of a script-(Jipi) described as 
Sastravarta in a list of scripts furnished in the Lalstavistara,2 
The expression Sas/ravarfa (i. e, Sastre avarta) may literally 
mean “turning round or towards Sastra”, If the term Sastra 
here denotes “a religious treatise or a manual of (ritualistic) 
rules”, then the script concerned may be considered to have 
been used for writing (i) religious treatises and/or (ii) any thing 





1 Ibid., p. 201; SI, p. 52. 
2 X(Ed.P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 1958, p. 88 ). 
8 
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relating to the performance of religious sacrifices, meritorious 
works and donations (as sanctioned in the S@stras\, In the 
second sense the appellation Sastravarta may be applicable to 
the so-called Shell script, used perhaps for a particular 
hieratic purpose as indicated above. 


"There is, however, a difficulty i in accepting the name 
Sastravarta- -lipi as implying the script under review. A more 
suitable name for the latter, at least from the point of view 
of the pattern of its writing, is available in the La/stavsstara 
list itself. It refers to a script called Z4vamürdAa-lipi? The 
term indicates ^a script, the heads (i.e. the upper parts) of the 
letfers of which hang down". The upper parts of the charac- 
ters of the so-called Shell script could often appear as 
“hangirig down", since, as pointed out above, they were 
frequently moved clock-wise or anti-clock-wise (iom the usual 
vertical positions of the corresponding Brahmi letters, 


This pattern of writing is also aptly alluded to in the térm 

Vyatyasta- ligi occurring in an analogous list of scripts in the 
Makavastu. Avadana.? The term Vyatyasta-lipi, literally 
meaning “inverted script",? may indicate а characteristic 
noticeable in the so-called Shell script, letters of which were 
often placed in unusal or “unnatural” positions from the points 
of view of the forms and dispositions of the corresponding 
Brahmi letters. The “unnatural” placements were ensured, 
-as explained above, by -moving the characters out of their 
“usual vertical locations and sometimes by turning them at least 
partly. upside..down, Thus the Brahmi letters or their 
ornamental forms were, as it were, "inverted", 





1 See above, Page 33, note 2.. 

2 ` Mahavastu Ayadina, 7th bhami ; Mahavastu Avadana, ed К. G. Basak, 

` Vol I, Calcutta, 1963, p. 160 ; The Mahavastu, tr. J.J. Jones, Vol. I, 
London, 1949, p. 107, note 5. 

3 F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, First 

Indian Edition, Delhi, etc., 1970, p. 514. 
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The two lists of scripts mentioned above includes Brahmi 
and Каго: (referred to as Kharosti in the Mahkayastu 
Avadana).* Many of the other scripts mentioned in these 
lists may have been, as indicated by their names, derived 
basically from Brahmi. and written (i) with some regional 
characteristics (e.g. Айға-Йрі, Vaiga-lipi, etc.) or (ii) with 
some purpose (e. g. Lekka-lipi), or (iii) with some letters having 
resemblance to objects of nature (e. g, Puspa-lipi, Puskarasari- 
lipi, etc.) or (iv) on particular materials (e. g. Mudra-lipi), or 
(v) with characters following a particular pattern of writing 
(e. g. — Utksepa-lipi, Niksepa-lipi, ~ Viksepa-lipi, — etc.).* 
Vyatyasta-Iipi (or Avamürdha-lip) may have belonged to the 
fifth category. | 


In апу case, we may provisionally use the attested name 
. Vyatyasta-ligi for referring to the script under review. The 
same script might have been described as Avamirdha-lipi in 
the list appearing in the Lalitavistara, which does, not 
explicitly mention Vyatyasta-lipi.? AN 


ee 


1 See above, p. 34, note 2. B.N. Mukherjee, “A Note on the Name 
Kharosthi’, Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1981, Vol. XXIII, no. 
1-2, p. 145. 

2 Aħga-lipi, Utksepa-lipl, Niksepa-lipi and Viksepa-lipi ате referred to in 

-the Lalitavistara. Lekha-lipl ard “Mudra-lipi are mentioned in the 
Mahavastu Ауайапа. Both the texts speak of Vaiga-lipt, Puskarasari- 
lipt and Pu;pa-lipi. cw 7 ы NI . 

3 К. р. Jayaswal was of the opinion that the script concerned was known 
as Puskarasüdiya, i. e. the above. noted Puskaraszri-lipi ( Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XX, р.4). The word puskarasüri literally means “having 
the essense of lotus” (M. Monier-Williams, op. Cit., p. 638). This 
meaning cannot be applicable to the Shell script, characters of which 

- do not look like lotus. The characters of “Ornamental” Brabmi are 
sometimes embellished with flower motifs ( АТАС, Fig. 51): We do not 
know whether ornamental Brahmi was known by the name _Puska- 
rasarl-lipt or Puspa-lipi. НИЕ 
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The origin of the Mahavastu Avadana, which refere to 
Vyatyasta-lipi, has been dated to c. 2nd century B. C.! How- 
ever, it was not completed till 8rd or 4th century A, р. On 
the other hand,the La/stavistara, which mentions Avamurdha-- 
lipi, is considered to have been in existence in the 1st or 2nd 
century.? Hence the name Avamirdha-lipi or Vyatyasta-lipi 
could have come into use in a pre-Gupta period and when 
Prakrit ( or Prakrit influenced by Sanskrit) was still frequently 
used for writing epigraphs.* So if we can really accept one of 
these names or both of them as denoting the script now called 
by the unattested name Satikha-lipi, it could have a pre Gupta 
origin, 


This hypothesis is supported by Shell inscriptions in 
"mixed" dialect defiaitely datable to the pre-Gupta age. More 
definite evidence is furnished by a Shell epigraph on the well- 
known Lala Bhagat pillar, 


The sculptured panels on this pillar ate considered to 
“indicate its association with the cult of Karttikeya® A 
Brahmi inscription, appearing on the same pillar, has been 


1 R. С. Basak, op. cit., P. XVI; M. Winternitz, 4 History of Indian Lite- 
rature, Vol. II (tr. S. Ketkar and H. Kohn ), Calcutta, 1933, p. 247. 


2 See above note 1. 


3 P.L. Vaidya, op. cit., p. XII ; M. Winterniz, op. cit., p: 256. 


4 D.C. Sircar, (ed. ) Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian: History and 
Civilization, Vol. I, From the Sixth Century B. C. to the Sixth Century 
A. D., 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 1965, pp. 88f, 

5 J.N.Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd Ed., 


Calcutta, 1956. See also our article in the Rupanjali ( O. C. Ganguly 
Centenary Volume ). 
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read as A'usaravdra,! meaning "the best or excellent or the 
most beautiful Kumara’, The expression obviously refers to 
Kárttikeya, also known as Kumira,? 


The flat base of the letter ma, the curved lower portion of 
the letter ra and the short top above the triangle-shaped base 
of the letter va are interesting palaeographic features of this 
inscription, These characteristics are noticeable in inter alia 
several epigraphs of early Ist century A.D. found in the 
Mathura area,* situated, like the Lala Bhagat pillar, in the 
state of U, P. Hence this Brahmi irscription may be palaeo- 
graphically dated to about the early 1st century A. D, 


The space to the right of the Brahmi inscription bears an 
epigraph in Shell characters. It has been deciphered by us 
as Balapyaditya,* referring to some one who can be described 
as a protector of the child and identified with the Sun, This 
epithet, as we have already noted, may well apply to 
Karttikeya. He is also alluded to in the Brahmi inscription 
and in the sculptured panels on the pillar. So the two inscri- 
ptions and the panels should be given one and the same date. 
As the Brahmi inscription is dated to about the early Ist 
century A. D,, so should be the age of the Shell epigraph. 





1 р. К. Agrawala, Skanda-Karttikeya, A Study in the Origin and Develop- 
ment, Varanasi, 1967, p. 45f. See also cur article on the inscriptions 
on the pillar ( to be published shortly ). 

2 Mchimayürl,21; B. N. Mukheries, “Mz dhya Ебіудуа Kartt'keya', (in 
Bengali ), Desh, Autumn Numter, B. S. 1391, pp. 271-72, 

3 H.Luders, Mathrra Inscriptions (edited by K. L. Janert ), Gottingen, 
1960, Figs. 64, 115 and 178; A H. Dani, Indian Palaeography, Охістй, 
1963, РІ. VIb, Col. 1 ; P! Vilib, Col 1. 

4 Seeour article on tke inscriptions cn the Lila Ehagat pillar ( to be 
published shortly ). 


5 See above, p. 36, note 5. 
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This means that by c, early Ist century A, D, the Shell script 
had come into existence. 


A still earlier date for the beginning of the script may 
perhaps be postulated if we take into account the pattern of 
at least two of the Shell inscriptions’ occurrence with Brahmi 
inscriptions of c. Ist century B. С, on a pillar and a gateway 
ofthe Bharhut monument! However, the contemporaneity 
of two sets of inscriptions cannot be proved beyond doubt.? In 
fact, the recognisable basic forms of the characters of at least 
опе such Shell epigraph ( on the pillar no. 184 at the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta) resemble those of corresponding Brahmi 
letters of somewhat later age ( see above ). 


Thus the so-called Shell script came into use by c, 1st 
century B. C, or at least by c. early Ist century A. D. 


. "The use ofthe Shell script in the Gupta age is. proved by 
the above noted inscription on the back of the stone horse of 
“the time of Kumaragupta I ( c. A, D, 415/16— 455/56 ). 


. The continuity of the use ofthe Shell script in the 7th 
century A. D is suggested by a seal matrix found at Rajghat 


.1 SU, pp. 22-23. . 

2 Shell inscriptions appear on a number of pillars tearing edicts of 

'  Afoka, the Maurya emperor of the 3rd century B. C. But their presen- 
ce cannot date the beginning of the script to the time of Afoka ( с. 273- 
236 B. C. ), since a few of such pillars are engraved also with other 
inscriptions of much later ages. The same may Le sa'd about the 
records in Shell characters from the Nagarjuni caves ( not far from 
Gaya), the walls of wh'ch bear not only epigraphs of the Maurya kirg 
Dasalatha (Da$aratha), but inscriptions of various periods. It is, 
however, interesting to note that the recorded findspo's o^ the Indian 
Shell inscriptions are within the known limits of theBrahmi using zore 
of the Maurya empire (see also B. N. Mukherjee, ‘Foreword’, 
$T, p. ii). 
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and now preserved in the Bharat Kala Bhavan.’ It bears a 
Brahmi inscription of c, 7th century A.D. on one side and a 
Shell inscription on the other.? Both of them were obviously 
engraved at the time of preparing the matrix. 


A short Shell inscription is noticeable near the top of & 
pillar at the site of a temple at Deo Baranak in the Bhojpur 
(formerly Shahabad ) District of Bihar, Below the Shell 
epigraph are two brief reccrds in the Siddhamatrika script.’ 
The same pillar bears an inscription of the Later Gupta King 
of Magadha, called Jivitagupta И, recording a grant.* He 
ruled towards:the end of the 7th and in the early years of the 
8th century А.Ю, ог rather in the first quarter of the 8th 
century A. D.5 If this inscription was engraved at the time 
of the erection ofthe pillar, then, as Salomon thinks, the 
Shell epigraph in question could not have been engraved 


` 


1 Journal of the Epigrophical se of Irdia; 1982, Vol. IX, p. 26; pl. 
IV, Nds. a-d. 

2 ibid, Salomon is inclined to date the Brahmi inscription to c. éth 
century A. D. ( ibid., p. 26). . This inclination is not unwarranted, But 
the forms of the letters can also te favourably compared to’ those of 
the same letters (excepting bha ) on the copper plates of Harsavardbana 

Sof the first half of the 7th century A. D. (Dani, op. cit., Pl. Xa, Col. 
8; Pl. Xb, Col. 8). The ferm of the letter lha is rather unusual. The 
reverse form of it in the matrix is similar to that of this Jeter on a 
class of coins of Balabhata, a ruler of the late 7th century A. D. 
( Jour? al of the Asiatic Society, 1984, Vol. XXVI, p. 4). Did the 
engraver of the sealmatrix inadvertantly cut the letter bha in its posi- 
tive form ? < 
Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1960-61, p. 70 (No. 209 ). 

4 D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions hearlng on Indian History ard Ciyiliza- 
tion, Vol. IL, Delhi, 1983, pp. 50-53, j 

5 The Classical Age, cd. R, C. Majnmdar, Bombay, 1954, p. 127 ; B. P. 
Sinha, The Declire of the Kingdom of Magadha, Pc tne, 1954,- pp. 310 
and 319. EN. 
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earlier than the time of Jivitagupta,t This would ensure the 
continuity of the Shell script in ths 8th century A, D. But 
the pillar, which was obviously a part of the temple in favour 
of which Jivitagupta re-granted a village earlier granted by 
others? probably was in existence before the time of 
Jivitagupta, 


In this connection we can draw attention of scholars to one 
of a set of three Shell epigraphs below a sculptured panel on 
thelower side of a square stone pillar found at Rajaona in 
the Monghyr District of Bihar ( or at Chandimau in the old 
Patna and now Nalanda District of Bihar ) and at present on 
display in the Indian Museum (no, A 25106 ).° Salomon 
thinks that these inscriptions are written "vertically".* But 
actually they are, or at least the middle one is, engraved 
horizontally with their or its base facing principally the left 
edge (or the right edge from the viewer's side ) of the face 
ofthe pillar bearing them. The characters of the central 
inscription have broad and rounded shapes, drawn in thin 
outlines, Neither the anti-clock-wise orientation of the basic 
letters is very remarkable nor the embellishments and super- 
fluous line attached to them have made them completely 
obscure, The record can be read confidently as Zülindasya, 





1 SI, pp. 31 and 39. 

2 See above, p. 39 note 5. 

3 ACunningham, Archaeological Survey of Irdia, Report for the year 
1871-72, Vol. III, Reprint, Varanasi, 1966, р. 154 and pl. XLV. See 
also $7, p. 18. In the Archaeological Gallery of the Indian Museum 
they are labelled having been brought from “Chandiman, Bihar". Ses 
also the Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1911-12, pp. 
161f. 

4 51, р. 18. 


5 SI, Fig. 17. Here, however, the photograph of the inscrip" on is printed 
upside down. 
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meaning “of Talinda*, Though the form of these letters do 
not, as expected, completely conform to those of corresponding 
Brahmi letters, their relationship can be easily established. 
Comparable forms of /a and the sign for medial ғ аге found in 
the Bodhgaya inscription of the year 26 of the reign of 
Dharmapala (c, A. D. 776-810 ), though the figures in our 
record are comparatively more rounded.! The letter nda is 
slightly more developed than the same letter in the Nalanda 
inscription of Ya£ovarman ( second quarter of the 8th century 
A. D. ).? The form of letter sa seems to have been basically 
derived from that of the same letter in numerous records from 
about the late 7th century or rather 8th century A. D. 
onwards, Неге, however, the form is much distorted. The 
first character reminds us of tbe basic form of the letter /a as 
expected to be seen in the Sena documents of the 12th and 
early 19th centuries A. D.^ However, at least occasional use 
of similar basic form of fa in records of eastern or south-eas- 
tern India in still earlier ages is suggested by some documents 
of the 11th century belonging to the Gangas of Kalinga- 
nagara,” In view of these facts the Shell inscription under 
discussion may be placed sometime in the period from the 8th 
to 12th or llth century A. D. At least it cannot be dated 
earlier than the 8th century or rather the late 8th century 


1 A. K. Майга, Gaudalekhemala, Raishahi, 1319 B.S, P!. facing p 28 
(:29'—Rd. ), lines 4, 8, etc. 
2 A.H.Dani, op. cit., Pl. Xb, Col. 12. 


3 Ibid., Pl. Xb, Cols. 10-12; Pl. XTb, Col. 5-6 ; Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1938, Vol. ТҮ, No. 3, p. 372, Cols. III-XII. 

4 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1938, Vol. IV, No 3, p. 
371, Cols. IX-XII. 


5 G. Н. Ојћа, Pracina Lipimala (in Hindi), 3rd Ed., Delhi, 1959, 
Pl. LIX. 
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A,D. This means that the Shell script continued to be in 
use at least up to sometime of that century. 


Thus the established period of the use of the Shell script 
ranges from the Ist to the 8th century A.D, However, it 
might well have originated a little earlier (in c. Ist century 
B. CJ, as pointed out above, and might have been in use for 
some time even after the 8th century A. D. 


G 


We may discern certain broad stages of development in the 
writing of the script. The decorative element in the Lala 
Bhagat pillar inscription of early 1st century А, D, is not at 
all complicated and can be easily detected. The degree of 
anti-clock-wise orientation of a few letters is not great, On 
both these counts this inscription is much simpler than the 
epigraph on the back of the above noted stone horse of the 
Gupta age. The Shell inscription оп the above mentioned 
Rajghat seal of c. 7th century A. D. is highly ornamented with 
each of its characters forming a pattern, conch shell like or 
otherwise. 


Among the datable epigraphs the conch-shell like 
characters are used mostly in the post-Gupta dccuments, In 
fact, the name “Shell script" was coined by J. Prinsep after 
seeing some conch-shell like characters on the stem of a brass 
trident, bearing also a Brahmi inscription of c, 7th century 
A. D.* Such evidence, however, does not mean that simpler 





1 The sculptured ranel on the Rajaona ( сг Chandiman ) pillar may te 
stylistically attr'buied to c. 6th-7th century A D So the inscription 
seems to have been engraved long after tbe erection of the pillar. 


2 Seeabove, p. 24, note 1. 
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and more legible characters were no longer favoured. A case 
in point is one of the Rajaona (or Chandimau) inscriptions of 
that age, no character of which is really obscure to the point 
of defying identification, 


This phenomenon was quite natural, since the degree of 
ornamentation, camonflaging, ard pattern weaving depended 
on the will and skill of the engraver. On him also deperded 
the choice of completely rounded or somewhat angular (or 
squarish) forms of characters in the generally cursive style of 
writing, This at least partly explains the cccurrence of Shell 
inscriptions following apparently different forms ( or pattern ) 
of writing on the same pillar or slab of stone.’ They might 
have been engraved by different persons at about the same 
time or іп different periods.? 


Thus for dating a Shell inscription we cannot completely 
rely on the degree of ornamentation, though there should 
have been a general tendency to increase it with the passage 
of time. We have to look for the recognisable derivatives from 
Brahmi letters, since the Shell script used the latter with a 
degree of clock-wise or antí-clock-wise orientation and (often 
also) with distortion. So if we can recognise the basic forms 
of the Brahmi letters from their derivatives ‘appearing in a 
Shell epigraph, we should be able to date it palaeographically. 
The task of recognising the letters is made easier in several 
cases (probably in some of the earlier ones, including the 
Shellinscription on a railing pillar near the Eastern Gate at 


1 For examples we can refer to the seven Shell inscriptions on the Afokan 
pillar at Kosem, five ( six, according to Salomon ) on a slab found at 
Kankalitila Mathura, six on the Prahladpur Pillar, nine on the Eran 
pillar of Budhagupta, fcur on one of the Rajaona ( or Chandimau ) 
pillars, etc. (SI, pp. 13, 16-17, 18, 20 and 21). 

2 Oneof the Shell inscriptions ona four-faced pillar from Rająona or 
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Bharhut) where the actual letters (with distortion and/cr 
reorientation) have been engraved with deeply incised lines, 
while the decorative elements attached to them are indicated 
by dots or shallow lines. The basic characters can be 
compired to and may be considered as derived from the 
Brahmi letters of about 1st-2nd century A, D. 


All these data establish that the development of the Shell 
script in a region was linked with that of the Brahmi script in 
that area, The conch-shell ({айёла) like appearances of its 
characters probably did not make their presence felt in the 
pre-Gupta-or Gupta age. And even in the post-Gupta period 


such appearances did not fcrm an essential characteristic of 
the script. 


Why should we then contiaue to call the script as Sankha- 
lipi or Shell script ў It is much better to adopt either of the 
attested names Zfvamürdha-lip; and Vyatyasta-lipi, since both 
of them imply, as pointed out above by us,! clock-wise or anti- 
clock-wi:e orientation of the characters, which seems to be the 
most important and distinctive features of the script. This 
characteristic generally distinguishes it from "Ornamental" as 
well as “Ornate” Brühmi, all of which share calligraphic 


Chandimau ( read by us as Talindasya ) may Perhaps have been engra- 
ved later than the period of the two other inscriptions on the same 
face ofthe pillar. The basic forms of Brahmi letters recognisable in 
the latter two epigrapls are palaeographically earlier than those 
discernible in the other one ( ST, fig. 17 ). 

1,DSS, pp. 29-39. 

2 This characteristic might have been only sporad:cally adopted by o'her 
varieties of writing derived from or based on Brahmi. For an example 
we can refer to an inscription in the Bhaiksuki script on a pillar found 

э ^са{ Rajaona (or Chandimau ?) and^now kept in the Indian Museum 
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embellishments.! It is interesting to note that many “Ornate” 
Brahmi epigraphs are found along with Shell inscriptions.* 


H 


The upshot of the above discussion is that the so-called 
Shell script, to be better known as Avamürdha-lipi or 
Vyatyast-lipi, was in use at least from the Ist to tbe 8th 
century А, D. Its internal structure (comprising the forms 
derived from current Brühmi letters) developed with the 
development of the Brahmi. script.? In the external embellish- 
ment we may discern. three broad'stages (pre-Gupta, Gupta 
and post-Gupta) of^ develópment,* though arrival of each of 


(no. A25112 ). The inscription may be read as Sri-Bhiladanda, though 
the reading nda is not above-doubt. (A. Cunningham, Archacological 
Survey of India, Report for the year 1871-72, Vol. ҮП, Reprint, Varan- 
asi, 1966, P1. XLV). The letter la of this inscription is moved clock- 
wise considerably from its usual vertical position. 

1 For а discussion on “Ornamental” and ‘‘Ornate” Brahmi see, ALAC, 
pp. 203-05. 

2 Ibid.,p. 204. uM 

3 The Ci-Arutén Shell inscription has been read by us as Sri-A[ or á ] 
khucudavafya ( should be sya), i. e. “of the illustrious A ( or A ) khu- 
cudava”. The known palaeograph'c features of the Brahmi letters 
recognisable in the characters of this inscripticn should te dated to 
about 4th-6th centuries A. D. (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, Plates facing p. 4). 
So by aboutthat age the Shell script beni to te used in South-East 
Asia. 

It is interesting to note that the inscription of king Parnavarman, 
which appears near the Shell inscription, is palaeographically datable 
to the 5th or early 6th century A. D. By the side of this irscription we 
can notice two feet and figures of two sDiders engraved on rock. Below 
these is the Shell irscription, w:th the heads of its characters turning 
to the feet and the spiders. 
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the two later stages did not nullify the continuity of the 
features of earlier stage or stages,! 


As much of the outer form of an inscription in the script 
concerned appears to have depended on the will and skill of 
an individual engraver, successful decipherment of an epigraph 
of a particular zone and period does not automatically ensure 
easy reading ofany other Shell inscription of the same area 
and age. Decipherment of each document is indeed a chall- 
auging job. This makes researches in the script all the more 
fascinating. 


For further study of this script full documentation of its 
use in various parts of India is a sine qua non, Fortunately, as 
we have noted above, the Archaeological Survey of India is 
likely to take up a project to fulfil this need. Only after 
publication of the report on such a project, we shall know the 
nature of the contents of the so called Shell epigraphs and all 
details about the so-called Shell script. 


Meanwhile, for the sake of convenience, we may continue 
to call the Vyatyasta-lipz or Avamiir dha-lipi by the more well- 
known, though inadequate, if not completely inaccurate, 
appellation of Sarikha-lipi - Shell script. 





1 The decorative elements in the inscription read by us as Talindasya ( ? ) 
(see above)is comparatively simple. From the point of view of 
decoration, it may well be compared to many pre-Gupta inseri- 
ptions. But recognisable Palaeograpbic features will not allow us to 
date it before c. 8th century A. D. (see above). 


AN ANNOTATED TRANSLATION OF 
CHAPTER XVI OF CANDRAKIRTI'S PRASANNAPADA 


I. УУ, MABBETT 
Introduction 


LIKE CH'AN (OR ZEN) BUDDHISM, the Madhyamaka 
school seeks to guide the devotee towards enlightenment by 
turning reason inside out. Their methcds differ: Ch'an is 
aggressively irrational or antí-rational ; Madhyamaka seeks 
more subtly (and, let it be said, unsuccessfully) to use reason 
to destroy itself. The Madhyamaka approach has proved 
persuasive wherever Mahayana Buddbism has spread. The 
locus classicus of Madhyamaka philosophy, Nagarjuna’s 
Milamadhyamakakarikah, is however laconic and notoriously 
difficult, All the more need then for commentaries, 
midhyamakavrttt, and there are several. Of these, the 
Prasannapada of Candrakirti is one of two that survive in 
Sanskrit (others survive in Tibetan), and it has influenced 
modern studies of Nàgàrjuna's work by virtue of the fact that 
the latter is best studied as embedded in the former. 
Manuscripts of Candrakirti’s text have long been known in 
Cambridge, Paris and Calcutta, and these were used by L. de 
La Vallée Poussin for his edition in St. Petersburg,! since 
widely accepted and used as a basis for translation by others 
into modern languages usually with little or no reference to 
the manuscripts. More recently, a previously unknown 
manuscript was discovered by С. Tucci and has been used by 


1 LedeLa Vallée Poussin, ed., Mulamadhyamakakarikas de Nagarjuna, 
avec la Prasannapada, commentaire de Candrakirti ( Bibliotheca Budd- 
hica, Vol. IV ) St. Petersburg, 1903-1913. 
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J. W. de Jong,t who regards it as superior in some respects to 
the others, It has also been used by A, Saito, who has 
-published text-critical comments.? 


There has been another Sanskrit edition by P, L, Vaidya, 
mainly based on La Vallée Poussin’s but taking account of 
material published since then.? 


There has been no complete translation of the 
Prasannapada into a modern language outside India, though 
substantial parts as well as isolated chapters have been 
rendered into English, German, French, and Japanese, They 
have been tabulated by J. W. de Jong.* The most nearly 
complete translation is that of М, Sprung.” A translation of 
many chapters, with very valuable annotations, has been 
made by Jacques May ;6 Madhyamaka studies stand much 
in his debt, An important edition of a block of five chapters 
has also been produced by J. У, de Jong.’ 


Chapter X VI, though important—it undertakes noless than 
` to show that the fundamental Buddhist concepts of samsara 


1 J. W.deJong, 'Yextcritical Notes on the Prasannapada’, Indo-Iranian 
Journal, Vol. 20, 1978, pp. 25-59 ; and in Oriens Extremus, Vol. 9, 
1962, pp. 47-56. 

2 A.Saito, ‘Textcritical Remarks on the Mulamadhyamakakarika as cited 
inthe Prasannapada’, Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 2, 1985, pp. 24-28. 

3 P.L. Vaidya, ed., Madhyamakasastra of Nagarjuna, with the commei- 
tary: Prasannapad4 by Candrakirti (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts—No. 10), 
Darbhanga, 1960. 


4 J.W. de Jong, loc. cit., p. 25. 

5 M. Sprung, ed. and tr., Lucid Exposition of the Middle Way:  Esseiti- 
al Chzpters of Candrakirti, London, 1979. 

6 J. Мау, ed. and (т, Prasantapid! Madhyamikayitti. Douze Chapitres 
traduits du Sanscrit et du Tibétain, Paris, 1959. 

7 J.W. de Jong, Cinq Chapitres de la M LE Paris, 1949. 
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and emancipation are incoherent and meaningless—has largely 
slipped through the net, which is why I have undertaken the 
present translation. It is included in a Japanese partial 
translation by Wogihara,! and ina German by Schayer.? 
Working in Australia, I have not had access to Schayer’s 
translation. To judge from the vigorcus criticisms of it by 
Stcherbatsky? and the analogy of his separately published 
translation of Chapter 10,4 his method is leave the important 
Sanskrit terms untranslated. There is therefore much to ke 
said for a new translation of Chapter 16 into English, 


This translation is undertaken as part of an encompassing 
study of the Madkyamakarikah which is directed to the 
philosophy rather than to text criticism, The same concern 
informs the present work. I bave access to a microfilm of the 
Cambridge manuscript and to a photocopy of a photocopy of 
the manuscript found by Tucci (by courtesy of J. W, de Jong), 
but have here chosen to rely mainly on the edition of La 
Vallée Poussin, with reference also to that of P. L, Vaidya 
which differs little from it, There is no doubt that, with the 
exception of only . scattered minor corrections, the St. 
Petersburg edition has established the text in the best form 
in which it can be reconstructed. 


By way of introduction to the thought embodied in the 
chapter here translated, it is best to say either a very great 
deal—which would occupy a book, not an article—or virtually 


wo & [ 

1 Wogihara Unrai, Wogihara Unrai Burshu,'Tokyo, 1938, pp. 556-628, 
cited by J. W. de Jong. ““Textcrit cal Notes", Joc. cit., р. 25. ' 

2 S.Schayer, ed. and tr., Ausgewahlte Kapitel aus der таана, W. 

^ Krakowic, Polska Akademja Umiejectnosci, 1931. 

3 Th. Stcherlabatsky, ‘Die Drei Richtungen in der Philosophie des 
Buddhismus, Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, Vol. 7,1929-1930, рр. 1-37. 

4 S.Schayer, ‘Feuer and Brennstoff’, ibid., рр. 26-52. 
4 
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nothing, The argument in Chapter 16 proceeds along the 
same lines as those of many other chapters, and seeks to 
show major Buddhist concepts—indeed, all concepts—to be 
unintelligible by the same sort of logic. This logic is first 
presented in Chapter 2, which seeks to show that the idea of 
motion is meaningless (as did Zeno of Elea, though by 
different methods’, and serves as a paradigm for the arguments 
subsequently launched in demolition of other ideas. 


Perhaps Madhyamaka logic is best left to speak for itself 
in what follows, It may, though, be helpful to remark that 
atthe heart of it is an inability, or refusal, to recognize a 
difference between what is true by definition and what is true 
as a matter of contingent fact. (This conflation was indeed 
a legacy froma great deal of Indian metaphysical preoccupa- 
tion), For us today, it is natural to conceive of an entity being 
(for example—ayy predicate would do just as well ) either 
bound or unbound, but still being the same entity in either 
condition, For Madhyamaka thought, if it is really bound 
it is bound by definition, Therefore, ifthe entity exists at 
all, itis bound. Therefore it makes no sense to speak of it 
(already bound as a condition of existing) as being bound as a 
matter of fact. Binding does not happen Го ії; that would 
be redundant, Nothing, indeed happens to it, If things are 
real, they cannot change. If they change they cannot be real 


and there is no point in saying anything about ‘them,’ 
£o мур 
Such logic, fawed or not, led naturally to the. ein 


that all statements about the contents of the, universe are 
equally futile, and thus supported the Mahayana programme $ 
enlightenment does not come through concepts, it comes 
through discarding them and confronting the absolute truth 
of things directly, We must never forget that, in its 


fundamental aims, Madhyamaka was Fhorapentic rather than 
pedagogical. 


JAH, ХУ, 1.2] ^ TRANSLATION OF PRASANNAPADA—xVi Ši 


Translation 


Tenth Section, Entitled : Critique of Bondage 
and Emancipation (bandhanamoksaparik sa) 


Here the opponent objects :1 the intrinsic reality? of 





1 4traha, “Here it is said’, a phrase cons’stently used by Candrakirti to 
introduce rhetorically an objection to Nagarjuna’s argument. The 
expression ucyate is consistently used to introduce Nagarjuna’s answer. 
Here the reference is to the previous chapter, which was a refutation 
of- the concept of svabhava, intrinsic reality: ‘the contents of the 
phenomenal world are supposed to be subiect to change ; but what is 
real cannot cease to exist, and what is unreal cannot start, so the 
concept of real change is incoherent; therefore the phenomena} world 
is unreal. I 

2 Svabhzva, ‘intrinsic reality’, ‘inherent nature’. To be real,a thing must 
te nitya, nirapek;a, eka, svayamktta ( C. Lindtner, Nagarjuniana : 
Studies in the Writings and Philosophy of Nagarjuna, Copenhagen, 1982, 
p. 28); what depends for its existence on anything else is contingent 
(parabhava ), just as a whole is contingent on its Parts and bas no 
independent reality of its own. See Silburn, Instant et Cause, pp. 
132f, (early meanings of the term) ; Lindtner, op. cit., р. 28, note 85 ; 
J. W. de Jong, ‘Le Probléme de 1’Absolu dans Í'Ecole Madhyamaka', 
Revue Philosphique de la France et de P Etranger, Vol. CXL ( 1950), 
pp. 323-27 ; Sunyatasaptati, Verses 11, 17, 68-69 in Lindtner, ор. cit., 
pp. 38, 42, 64-67 ; J. May, Candrakirti Prasannapadà Madhyamakayttti, 
Paris, 1959, p. 124 note328; D.S. Ruegg, The Literature of the Madhya- 
maka School of Philosophy in India,p. 2 and note51 ; L.Gomez, *Empt- 
iness and Moral Perfection', Philosophy East and West ( cited below as 
PEW), Vol. 23, No. 3,1973, pp. 361-73 ; N. Katz, ‘An Appraisal 
of the Svatantrika-Prasangika Detates’, PEW, Vol. 26, No. 3, 
(1976 ), pp. 253-66 ; G. Bugault, ‘Logic and Dialectics in the Madhy- 
amakakarikas’, Journal of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11, 1983, pp. 7-76 
(at pp. 16, 528.) ; J. Filliozat, Г Inde Classique, Vol. ЇЇ, p. 578 ( Sec. 
2344) ; Е. Conze, “Ontology of the Prajiaparam’ta’, P E W, Vol. 2, 
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entities} is indeed a fact? because of the reality of transmigra- , 
tion (samsara), Here, by ‘transmigration’ is intended: 
metempsychosis, translation, progression from one condition 
to another.” If there is no intrinsic reality possessed by 
entities, then of what can transmigration, the progression 
from one condition to another, be predicated? For the 
metempsychosis of mental structures (saris&áranám,* cannot 
take place if, like the son ofa barren woman, those mental 
structures do not exist, Therefore, since transmigration is a 
fact, the intrinsic reality of entities really exists. 


£ 
1953, pp. 117-39; R. H. Robinson, Early Madhyamaka in India and 
China, Madison (Wisconsin U.P.) 1967, p.48; see Nāgārjuna, 
Mulamadhyamikckarikah, ed. J. W. de Jong, Adyar, Madras, 1977, 
( cited below as MK ) 1. 3, 7. 16 13, 3f., and prakaranas 15, 17, 22, 23, 
24 passim. 


1 Bhaya, in the MK ‘thing’, ‘entity’. See May, op. cit., p. 92, note 204 : 
“Les bhaya sont les ‘modes d'étr?' ou les ‘modifications’ de la réalité 


absolue qu'ils désignent par leur annulation” ; May frequently trans- 
lates by ‘essences’ ; “True condition, nature, reality, being” ( Inada, 
Glossary ). 


2 Vidyata eva; Nāgārjuna and Candrakirti make no distinction betwcen y 
empitically known fact and logical fact. See p. 60, note 1 telow. ! 


3 Gatt: normally ‘movement’, ‘gait’, and in MK, 2 *motion' as a proper- 
ty of a moving body ora field of movement, but here ‘the course of 
the sou! through numerous forms of life, metempsychosis, conditon of 
& person undergoing this migration’, M. Monier-Williams, 4 Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, Oxford, 1899, p. 347 s. v, gati. 

4 Samskara: ‘impulsion’, ‘disposition’, ‘mental conformation’, ‘mental 

s determinant’ ; see May, op. cit., p. 74, note 108 ; Silburn, op. cit., pp. 

154, 170 ; ‘tendances structurices', ‘activité structurante' ;'R, Grousset, 

Les Philosophies Indiennes, Vol. I, Paris, 1931 (pp. 202-63 

has resum of the MK, ), р. 236, note 1 ( note by La Vall’e Poussin ) ; < 

see MK 26.2; Poussin, op. cit, p. 280, note 1 I Suny.tasaptati, Verze! 

10 ( Lindtner, op. cit., p. 38 ; ‘formative forces’ ) Samskaras, as one 

of the five componen's of the phenomenal ego, are psychological 

determinants ; they are dynamic and contribute a temporal dimension 
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But the answer is as follows :! there would indeed be 
intrinsic reality of entities if transmigration itself existed. 
But it does not. In the case supposed (sa), if there were 
transmigration, it would necessarily be either of mental 
structures (samskaranam) or of aliving being (sattva), But 


thus it is demonstrated (by Nagarjuna) that either way there 
are fallacies ¢ 


1. If mental structures transmigrate, they do not 
transmigrate as permanent (entities) ; further, they 
do not transmigrate as impermanent (entities), The 
same reasoning applies to a living being too. 


In that case, if it is imagined? that mental structures do 
transmigrate, then either they are permanent (sztyah) 
(entities) transmigrating or they are impermanent, In that 
case, permanent entities cannot transmigrate because they 
are not the subject of any action (stskriyatvad), and being 
the subject of action is observed to be a property of 
impermanent things like pots. Now suppose they are 
impermanent: things that are impermanent cease to exist 


to the mind, because they are forces which make for cont'nuity from 
moment to moment and life to life. They are though episodic and 
concrete; they determine the condition of the mind at any moment 
which is the result of past conditions and determines future ones. 

1 Ucyate, introducing reply attributed to Nagarjuna. See р. 51, note 1 
above. 

2 Parikalpyate : see May, op. cit., p. 64, no'e 64 ; the verb klp is used for 
the hypostatizing activity of the mind, which creates the phenomenal] 
world; with the frefixes vi, p:ri- and sam- it connotes ‘diversité’, 
‘achévemert’ and ‘reunion’, respectively. 

3 Le,whatis Permanent cannot change; there°or2 no new predication 

| can be made of it, it has no efficacy ( kriya, So ‘transmigrating’ Cons- 
` ciousness or any-part of it can be said to do anything if it is perman- 
eit ; therfore it cannot rally transmigrate. -~ > - 
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(vinasfah) as soon as they are brought into being.) Further,- 
those (mental structures) which have ceased to exist are not 

there; so, since they are like those of the son of a barren 

woman, how can they bethe subject of any movement? In 

this way we see that there is no transmigration of 

impermanent entities either. 


But now suppose that, being indeed impermanent, existing 
mental structures do transmigrate, progressing uninterruptedly 
through a continuous series of linked causes and effects 
(hetuphalasambandhaparamparaya) and arising in a series 
(sarhtanena).2 This too does not happen, Why? In that 
there is no transmigration of an effect which has been brought 
about, because it has come from nowhere and goes nowhere. 
Nor is there transmigration of a cause which has ceased to 
exist because it too has come from nowhere and goes 
nowhere. For, apart from the mental structure itself 
(samskaramatravyatirekena), it is impossible to demonstrate 
any entity to be present which has either already passed 
away or not yet arisen. "This is because, when a thing has 
ceased to exist or has not yet been created, it is not there. 


Take the proposition: ‘When a later instant has arisen, 
the earlier (instant) transmigrates to iU. Ifthe earlier and 
later instants could be numerically identical, this might then 
be the case. But no (meatal) identity can come about from 
the relationship of cause and effect—(for example) there is no 


1 Anitya— ksanika ; все Poussin, op. cit., 281, note 1 and P. 56, note 2, 
and p. 65, note 1 below ; May, op. cit., p 106, note 242 ; see MK,15.11. 


2 Samtana, 'sequence', ‘series’, ‘continu‘ty’. If ‘nothing is real, what 
transmigrates ? One way out of this Buddhist dilemma was to hypos- 
{айде the sequence of transient (and phenomena illusory ), e. g sced, 
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(such identity) of the eye and the object of vision! with the 
(resulting) visual awareness (caksuriipacaksurvijiiananam nastt 
ca), Not only that, but if there were identity (of successive 
movements) then the very possibility of designating an earlier 
and a later moment would not exist. Fora single individual, 
Devadatta, cannot be identified simultanecusly as being 
earlier and as being later. Here too in the same way, 
because of their (mutual) identity, an earlier and a later 
moment could not be distinguished. Also, an earlier moment 
could not be described as having ceased to exist, just as the 
later could not, in the absence ofany distinction between 
them ; anda later moment could not be described as having 
arisen, just as the earlier could not, in the absence of any 
distinction between them. Or again, metempsychosis might 
apply (between states) where there is (mutual) difference 
(anyatve sati samsarapam sya š but then, there would be 
metempsychosis even of arhants, given that transmigration 
really was brought about for another ordinary man. Suppose 
that a light (?radtgakj? has gone out; if some other light is 
shining, then the first (although it has gone out) must also be 
described as shining.? 


sprout, fruit, g'ving to this sequence a p*eudo-reality. See Poussin, op. 
cit., D. 85, note 3, 283.1; Sunyatasaptati, Verse70 ; MK, 17.7-10, 
21.16, 22. 

1 Caksurupe : see May, p. 78, note 131 (on caksus ) ; see MK, 26. 4 (discri- 
minative consciousness, vijana, is produced by the eye, physical form, 
and attention), 3. ба ( =3, 7 in some eds., omitted ty de Jong ; а 
quotation from the Rat navali ). 

2 Pradipa, ‘lamp’ or ‘light’; sometimes translated as ‘lamp’ but this {s 
wrong in this context ; see МК, 7. 8. 

3 The second light is here considered as a Second moment of the first ; 
i.e., if there were really a single continuing entity causing light, then 
the entity in the first moment would be indiscernibly identical with the 
entity in the second; therefore the existencé of the second entalis the 
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But there is more. The arising of a later moment must 
spring: from an earlier moment which has ceased to exist, or 
which has not ceased to exist, or which is in the process of 
ceasing to exist! Now, if we want to say that it is from a 
moment which has ceased to exist, then a shoot could arise 
even from a seed that had ( already ) been consumed by fire, 
in which case it would arise without any cause. 


So too with the case where it has not ceased to exist: the 
shoot would arise even while the seed had not been transform- 
ed ; there would then be simultaneity of cause and effect, and 
there would be causation ( 2/2270) without any cause.? 
‘Suppose then that it is from (a moment ) which is in the 

process of ceasing to exist, Since there can be nothing in the 
< process of ceasing to exist, distinct from what has or has not 
< ceased to exist,? and since the fallacies of the concepts of 
"(earlier moments ) that have ceased or not ceased to exist 
' have already been set out, it likewise cannot be said that 





existence of the first ; so successive moments must exist simultancously, 

which із absurd. But then, in the absence of a continuant," if there is 

nothing which continues through transmigration, there is nothing 

which continues for ordinary people and stops for an arharnt, which 
` appears absurd likewise. 

1 Madhyamaka though does not employ any alternative or novel logic, 
despite the common view. Here (as in MK, 2. 1 and elsewhere ) 
Nagarjuna uses the excluded middle in the classical way : if it is shown 
that an entity cannot have a certain property, and also that it cannot 
Jack i',there is no third possibility ; therefore the conept of the entity 
itrelf is unintelligible. See note 3 below. 

2 An effect must follow its cause. Here the concern is with the ‘anantara’ 
description of causality associated with the Sautrántikas ; see МК, 
1. 2, 9. 

` 3 By the excluded middle ( fee note 1 above) ; MK, 2 passim: Prasonna- 
-> `“ pada, 79-81, ad MK 1. 4, ( jatajatavyatirekena jayamanabhavaf ). 


a 
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there is production from ( an earlier moment ) which is in the 
process of ceasing to exist. How then can there be any 
demarcation ( vyavastha ) of cause and effect or of earlier and 
later moments p And when there is no demarcation of earlier 
and later moment or! of cause and effect, then there is no 
( mental ) series ( sam(@no ) either, and In the absence of that 
there is no transmigration of evolving entities, and thus there 
is also no transmigration of impermanent mental structures, 


Here, some argue: it may be true that mental structures 
do not transmigrate, being bereft of causation, but in that case 
how does a living being ( sattvak ) transmigrate р But the 
answer is as follows ( ucyate ): in the case of a living being 
also the same reasoning applies, When it is said that a living 
being transmigrates, whether that being transmigrates as a 
permanent entity or as an impermanent one, the reasoning 
that refutes the transmigration of mental structures turns out 
precisely the same in the case of a living being, because the 
same applies? Therefore a living being also does not trans- 
migrate. 


Here the opponent objects : But the reasoning which re- 
futes the transmigration of living beirgs and tbeir mental 
structures ought definitely sot to be the same, Asin the 
present case it has been said that there is no transmigration of 
mental structures which are constituted as permanent or imper- 
manent, the self ( aiwa) cannot be constituted in the same 
way as permanent or impermanent, The inexpressibility of 
that (self) in respect of its permanence? is proved in the 
same way as is the inexpressibility of its identity with or 


1 Poussin, op. cit., 283, note 1 : ca according to the Tibetan. 
2 Var. lec. : ее Poussin, op. cit , 283. 6 and rote 3. 
3 Poussin, op. cit., nitya [ tvenanitya | tyera. 
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difference from the categories of personality ( s&ardAebhyas t 
Therefore, it follows that the self ( aiwa, living being ) does 
transmigrate and that the fallacy stated above ( in the concept 
of transmigrating sarhskāras, mental structures) does not apply. 
As is declared (by Nagarjuna ) : 


2. If an individual( gudgala )* transmigrates, then 
this ( individual ), being analysed in ( its relation 
to ) the catagories of personality ( skandha ),* 
sense-fields ( Gyatana ),* and elements ( dhatu )5 
in the five ways ( i. e. whether identical with them, 
different from them, the /ocus of them, located in 





The opponents’ view expressed here is that of the pudgalavadins ; see 
Poussin, op. cit , 283. 9 and note 4, and following note. 


2 Pudgala, “individual, the ‘self smuggled into Buddhism by the Sammi- 
tiya school (pudgalavada ) ; see May, op. cit., p. 158, not? 487, pp. 162f. 
note 502, р. 111, note 278, р. 166, псів 518 ;) S. Ruegg The Literature 
of the Madhyamaka Schoolof Philosophy in Indta,p.40, note 99 ; Silburn, 
Instant, et Cause; К. Grousset, ор. cit., p. 232; I Tsing, A Record 
of the Buddhist Teaching (tr. J. Takakusu), Ox'ord, 1896, pp. 12, 
14 ; see MK, 9. 1, 18. 6, 18. 8. 


Skandha, strictly ‘division’ (as of a tree where it branches ), hence 
‘class’, ‘category’; the five skandhas are the components of the phen- 
omenal ( and delusive ) self; see de Jong, Cinq Chapitres, p. 4, note 14; 
Poussin, ор. cit , p 292, note 4; K.K. Inada, Nagarjura : a Translation 
of Мз Mulamadhyamakarika, Tokyo, 1970, p. 114, note ; May, op cit., 
р. 88, note 178; Ruegg, op cit., р. 40, note99; se» MK4.1,7 ; 
12. 2, 16. 2. 


Ayatana : the fields of the senses MK, 3. 1 ; drastavyadini, the fields of 
sense such as the (field of) objects of vision ; see MK 14, 2, 26. 3 ; 


Sunyutasaptati, Verses 52f.; cf. C. Lindtner, op. cit., pp. 56f., 58f. 
( all ayatanas are void ). 


Dhatu, ‘element’; there are various enumerations of these : see May, 
op. cit , p. 97, note 222; MW, s v. dhatu , T. R. V. Murti, The Central 
Philosophy of Buddhism, London, 1955, p. 169. The six dhatu, space, 
wind, fire, water, earth, and consciousness, are the subject of МК, 5. 
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them, or posssssing them )! does rot exist, (So) 
what can /be said to) transmigrate ? 


If there were anytbing called an individual, it would trans- 
migrate. But there is no such thing. This is because there 
is no such thing (that can be) analysed inthe five ways in 
(its relation to ) the personality categories, sense-fields and 
elements. As has already been explained :* 


Further, fire is not (numerically identical 
with) fuel ; there is no fire distinct from fuel ; fuel 
does not belong to fire, fuel is not in fire and fire 
is not in it, 


By (analogy with) fire and fuel, the logic (kramah) 
of self and embodiment ( ufadana )° is explained. 


Thus, in the same way: the intrinsic reality of the self is 
not constituted by the personality categories, sense field and 
elements ( skandhayatanadhatusvabhava atma na bhavati), the 
self is not distinct from them; the personality categories, 
sense fields and elements are not properties of it ( na---man ) ; 
the self is not 7 the personality categories, sense fields and 
elements are not in the self. Thus it is that, by the reasoning 
previously given, being analysed in the five ways the self can- 





1 Pafcadhi: the five relationships which might te argued to subsist 
between two things, ora thing and its property, all of which are inva- 
lid and incoherent according to Madhyamaka : see de Jong, Cirq. 
Chapltres, p. 2, note 7 ( on the relation. pudgala|skandhas ) ; Schayer, 
Ausgewah'te Kapitel, p 90, note 6^, cited ibid ; Ruegg, op. cit., p. 
40, note 99 ; Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. 3, p 44, 4, p. 287 ; MK, 10. 14, 22. 
1, 22 8 ; Poussin, op. cit., p. 439, notes 9--10. 

2 Ketham Kriya : the lines that follow repeat MK, 10. 14, 15ab, where the 
unintelligibility of the relationship between fre and fuel is argued. Just 
as with fire and fuel, so with self and skardhas : in none of the five 
ways ( see rreceding note ) can the relationship be rendered intelligible. 

3 Upadana; ‘seizing’, ‘clinging’, ‘attachment’. Sée May, op. cit, p 154, 
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not be conceived of ( na sambAavati ) Now, ifa thing cannot 
be conceived of when it is thus investigated in the five ways, 
in (its relation to ) the personality саїерог;еѕ, sense fields and 
elements, how then when it cannot be found,! canit be said 
to transmigrate р So there is ro transmigration of the self 
either, since there is no such thing аѕ (а non-existent entity 
like ) the son of a batren woman. Also, this self : 


9. Transmigrating from embodiment (upadana) to 
embodiment, it will be without being (vibhava),® 
and, being without being, must be without embcdi- 
ment. What is it then, and to what can it 
transmigrate ? 
There should indeed be transmigration of self if, while it 
lacked embodiment, transmigration could apply to ( +uKtah) it. 


(Nagarjuna) explains how it is that (the hypothesis of 


note 467 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and W. Stede, Pali-English Dictionary, 
s. Y' upádcna ; Inada, op. cit., p. 162, note ; see Poussin, op. cit., 349, 
12-13, 555. 8-10 ; Digha Nikaya, Vol. 2, p. 58; Poussin, op. cit., p. 
249, note 5; de Jong, Cing Chapitres, p. 10, 26. The term is par- 
ticularly difficult! to translate; it refers to the restless striving after 
the realization of self that is based on ignorance and leads to the fruits 
of karma and re-embodiment after death. In the present chapter it 
refers specially to the ( delusive ) realization of self in a particular life 
experience. 
1 Avidyamaüni: for Madhyamaka thought there is no distinction between 

- logical and em pirical categories ; hence ‘not found’ ( not existing as a 
matter of contingent fact) is not distinguished from (logically ) ‘not 
conceivable’ ; notice the comparison with ‘the son ofa barren woman’. 
Jn translating, there isno point in preserving the distinction between 
logical and empirical when rendering cvidyamara, ayukta, nasti etc., 
but see G. Bugault, Joc. сіг. 

2 Vithava: see К. Saloman, ‘The Buddhist Sanskrit of ASvaghosa’s 

' Saundarünarda', Wiener Zeitschrift fur die kunde Sudasiens, Vol 27, 
Vienna, 1983, p 102 ( ‘destruction’, a Puddhist usage); see Poussin, 
op. cit., 285, note 2; in MK and Prasannepada, Chapter 21 the meaning 

_ is ‘disappearance’ but here it is ‘without identity’. 
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transmigration) entails the fallacy (prasajyata)! of an absence 
of any embodiment,? when he says : 

Transmigrating from embodiment to embodiment, 

it will be without being (i. e, 16. Bab), 

This is why. Going from a human emb:diment to a 
divine embodiment, ( the self ) must go to the divine embodi- 
ment either abandoning the human embodiment or not 
abandoning it. If, then, it is said that it abandons (the human 
embodiment), it follows that, the earlier embodiment having 
been abandoned, and the later not being (yet) embodied, (the 
self) must in its transition between them be without being. 
"Without being’ means that its beicg is dissolved, (Ifa self 
possesses being), there are the five categories of personality 
that embody it (upadanaskanahah) ;* (if it were without 
being) it would be devoid of them. If a self) lacked being 
and was without embodiment, then, since it was devoid of the 
categories of personality, and also devoid of the means of 
conceptual embodiment (prajitaptyupadanakaranarakitatvan),* 
there would be no reason for it mirhetukah syát).5 If a thing 
is without embodiment, without manifestation, supersensible, 
and without reason, what canit be? Itis not anything. In 
fact it does not exist—that is the meaning here. Given that 
it (the self) does not exist, then, in its absence, its (alleged) 
embodiment likewise, lacking the agent which is embodied, 





1 Prasajyate, consistently used by Nagarjuna to refer to a false piece of 
reasoning. MK, 8. 2--6 might be seen as an exception, but need not. 

2 A self must have an embodiment to be real ; therefore if there is a real 
“transmigrating self it must have an embodiment, so the absence of 
embodiment is a fallacy ; yet, as is here to be shown, if it is to trans 
migrate it cannot be embodied. Var. lec. (see Prasannapada, 285, 
note 12. 

- 3 Panca:upadinaskamdha: the skandhıs considered as embodiment of the 
self as a result of its craving for self-realization ; see Poussin, op. cit., 
285,note 3. ~ 

4 Prajüaptl : see May, op. cit., p. 159, note 489 ; see MK, 9. 3, 22, 11. 

5 Nirhetuka : ‘without cause’; hetu, ‘cause’, is in Madhyamaka thought 
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does not exist;so to what (embodiment) can (the self) 
transmigrate p There is по object to which it can transmi- 
grate—that is the meaniag here, What, then, can bethe 
point of this definition of a mechanism of metempsychosis 
(samsaranakriyavisesanam) ? Therefore, since the definition 
cannot be formulated, a mechanism of metempsychosis cannot 
be created, Thus it appears so far that metempsychosis does 
not make sense (on the hypothesis of) abandonment of the 
earlier embodiment. 


Now for (the hypothesis) that itis not abandoned, This 
too does not work. Why? Because the capacity of selfhood 
would be exercised by a single self both on account of the 
abindonment of the earlier embodiment and on account of the 
seizing of the later, and this is not acceptable,! Therefore 
there is no metempsychosis even without abandonment (of 
the earlier embodiment). 


But perhaps (it might be argued), because there do arise 
components of personality characteristic of the intermediate 
state (Gz#tarabhavika;2 in between the earlier and later states 
of being, and because there is (thus) an (intermediate) 
embodiment, the fallacy of the absence of any being does not 
apply to a (self) migrating with (intermediate) embodiment.? 
But this too does not work, because there is just as much 





sometimes interchangeable with pratyaya, ‘condition’, sometimes 
distinguished ; in the latter case it commonly means ‘reason’ ina 
logical sense ( see MK, 1. 1, 8. 9, 10. 12). ` 


1 Thisis because, in that case, a single subject would have two contradi- 
ctory predicates. A single self cannot be characterized in two differ- 
ent ways at the same time. See MK, 2. 6 ; Prasannapada 96. 8—97, 5, 
281. 3-5. 

2 Antarabhavika: on this ‘intermediate state’ see Poussin, op. cit., 286, 
notes 2, 3 ; 287, note 1. 


3 The reading of this sentence is uncertain. See ibid. 
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fallacy in the hypothesis of transmigration of components of 
the personality in the intermediate state as in the cases of 
abandonment and ron-abandonment of the earlier embodiment. 


Suppose it issaid that there is no fallacy if we say that 
there is simultaneous abandonment (or the earlier embodiment) 
and embodiment ( in the intermediate state). But the answer 
is as follows. How can (a self) which is, in one respect, aban- 
doning its former embodiment, ín other respect enter upon its 
embodiment in the intermediate state P— for (these actions 
must each be performed) by the self in its entirety. If in this 
case itis imagined (fari£algyatej! that ( each action is per- 
formed) by a part only ( of the self ), then, because of the 
fallacy of the property of being a ‘self’, this likewise suffers 
from the error identified above.? For ( each action must be 
performed ) bythe self in its entirety; so in this case also 
the self is subject to the fallacy of absence of being. There 
is a distinction to be maintained, in that, inthe passage to the 
intermediate state, immediately adjacent as it is, there would 
be for a minute instant an absence of embodiment. It is impo- 
ssible that a singleentityshould,acting as a complete unit, in its 
capacity as a unitary entity,simultaneously engage in abandon- 
ment and appropiation. For, when (ап individual, say ) 
Devadatta, acting as a complete unit, goes from one house to 
another, his leaving ( one house) and entering ( the other ) do 
not occur simultaneously. Suppose we imagine simultaneous- 
embodiment and disembodiment on: the analogy of a single 
individual leaving with one foot and enterirg with the other. 
But in that case the self would have to possess two selves, by 
analogy with the two feet. The self would be partly in the 





1 Parikalpyate : see p. 53, note 2 above. 


2 See62,noteiabove. A self cannot engage in relationships with two 
embodiments at once. - d 
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E 


earlier condition and partly in the later, from which would be 
fallaciously entailed its possession of a plurality of parts. 
Therefore, disembodimet and embodiment do not occur, even 
simultaneously. This is likewise incontrovertible. Thus, on 
the hypothesis of embodiment in the intermediate state too, 
the same fallacy is entailed, and so in every respect there cap 
be no transmigration of the self. 

Further, if there is no transmigration of the mental struc- 
tures or of the self, then there is no transmigration at all, 
That is definite, 

Here the opponent objects: transmigration does indeed 
exist, because its opposite ( gratidvandvi)? exists. In this 
case, if athing does not exist, its opposite does not exist, 
just as the son of a barren woman ( does not exit). The oppo: 
site of transmigration exists—nirvana, Therefore transmigra- 
ion exists. But the answer is as follows (ucyate;: transmigra- 
tion would exist if its opposite, m#rva@na, existed. But it does 
not exist. Thus he declares : 


4, Ia по way can there be nirvana of the mental struc- 


tures, In no way can there be nirvana of a living 
being. А 


If something called nirvana existed, then, if we imagine it, 
it must be imagined as being ( nirvana ) either of permanent 
mental structure or of impermanent. In this case, what can 
nirvana do if they are permanent, changeless ? But what, the 
argument goes, can szroana do if they are impermanent р —for 





1 Whereas the self, conceived of as not identical with the skandhas, is by 
definition non-composite. 

2 Pratidvandyin, ‘opposite’; see May, op. cit., р. 66, note 68. As the ‘son 
of a barren woman’ example makes clear, the relationship is logica]. If 
a concept is ( logically ) unintelligible, so is its contradictory ; and if it 
is intelligible, so is its opposite. The argument here conflates intelligi- 
ble’ with ‘existent’. 
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there is no such thing.! The.case is entirely as s before. *In 
no way’ means ‘поё by any means’, 


Then sirvana can be imagined asapplying to a living being. 
That too must be of a permanent or ап impermanent (living 
being ), and, as shown above, cannot come about. 


Oragain, we can imagine that the self is indescribable! 
with respect to its permanence or impermanence. Now, in this 
case, it is admitted that the self exists even in nirvana, just as 
in transmigration, Moreover, indescribability is applied speci- 
fically to a self which has embodiment, and in sirvana there is 
no embodiment ( of the self), so how can indescribability then 
apply to itp Again, let us suppose (in sirvana) there is 
indescribability of the self with respect to.its identity or 
difference ( with or from its components ) ;? but how can such 
а self either exist in sirvana or not exist ? Suppose that it 
exists : then because it exists even after its salvation has been 
attained ( i. e, in nirvana ), there is permanence. Ог suppose 
that it does not exist: then the self must be impermanent. 
Therefore it could not be the case that there is indescribabi- 
lity of the self in respect of its permanence or impermane- 
nce, like the indescribability ( of the self ) in respect of its 
identity or difference ( with or from its components), Or 


1 Nitya; because what is real must endure, what is impermanent cannot 
be real. Seo MK, 15, 11, 17. 6, 21. 14;and керо. си. „281, 
note 1. 

2 Avaktavyatà: the categoty of the *Inexpressible' d Buddhist thought 
has given considerable difficulty. The famous fourteen avyakrta or 
*not-explained' questions are partially discussed in MK 27, passim. 
See Bugault, op. cit., p. 28 ; J. W. de Jong, Cing Chapitres, p. 28, note 
131 ; Silburn, op. cit., p. 191, note 1. E. Lamotte, ed. and tr., Mahapra- 
jüaparamitafastra, 5 Volumes, Louvain, 1970—1981, p.- 154 note 1. 
See MK, 15.11. 17. 6. 21. 14. з 

3 беер. 59, notes 1 and 2-above. - С 


b 
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again, it can be supposed that there is indescribability of the | 
self in respect of its existence or non-existence even in 


_ nirvana, But in this case too, how can such a self be either 


identified ( vijñeyo ) or not identified ? Suppose that it can be 
identified : because it can be identified in nirvana, even as it 
can during transmigration, such a self would notthen be 
without embodiment ( whereas embodiment is impossible by 
definition in nirvana, though necessary to identifiability ) ; 
suppose that it cannot be identified : then such a self, because 
its intrinsic nature is incapable of being identified, is like a 


flower in the sky! and does not exist, so how can any indes- 
cribability be attributed to it ? 


Thus nirvana likewise does not exist ; since it does not 
exist, transmigration does not exist either. 


To just this effect, it ‘is written in the Blessed 
Astasahasrika 2 "Even nirvana, venerable Subhuta, is like 
an illusion ог a dream;? The Buddha dharmas, venerable 
Subhuta, are like, illusions or dreams ; and so forth, If, 


gentle sir, this is superior even to nirvana, no other dharma 
can ever exist, and I declare itto belike an illusion, like a 


dream, 


Thus it is written in the blessed Samaafirajabhalfaraka : 





1 Khapuspa: ‘sky flower’: like vandhyasunu, ‘son of a barren woman’, 

, Often uted as an exemplar of what does not exist ; notice the juxtaro- 

sition of what is logically absurd and what is merely,empirically non- 

existent. 

2 Basic Mahiprajnaparamita text. Various eds., e. g by F Max Müller 

` and B. Nanjio, Oxford, 1864 ; Wogihara, Tokyo, 19.2-35 ; P L.Vaidya, 
Darbhanga, 1960. | 

3 Maya: the comparison of the phenomenal world to an illusion is made 

frequently by Candrakirti ; sce Prasannapada, 191. 1-11, 289, 2-4, 169. 

4-112. 4, 200, 4-201. 8 ; see MK, 7. 34, 21, 11, 23. 1, 7, 8, 9 ; Sinyatasa- 
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The absolute truth (faramarthasatya)' is like a 
dream ; nirvana is like a dream ; the way in which 
the sage subdues his mind—that is the best. 

And again š T 


(Knowing) the truth of the destruction (of all 
phenomena) (sirodAa) to be like a dream ; and 
accomplishment to have the intrinsic nature of a 
dream ; the utterance by which the bodhisattva 
prevails í is said to be the best utterance of all, 


Here the opponent, objects : even if you deny ТРОТУАР? 
tion and sirvana,yet bondage and salvation are facts, and if 
an entity's intrinsic nature is not a fact, bondage and salvation 
cannot apply to it [і. e. tbat which transmigrates must be 
real]. Therefore, because bordage and salvation are real, 
the intrinsic nature of (transmigrating) entities must 
necessarily һе а fact. But the answer is as follows ° entities 
° would indeed have an intrinsic nature if bondage and salvation 

existed. But they are not valid (concepts) (яа He As 
(Nagarjuna) says :. E -> : 


5. The mental structures, which have the nature of 
|. arising and being extinguished (udayavayadharminah), 
are not bound and not released ; and, as (explained) 


before, a living being is not bound and is not 
released, 





t 


ptatl verses 36, 56, 66 ( Lindtner, op. cit., рр. 50f., 56f., 64f. ) ; J. W. 
de Jong, Cing Chapitres, p. 8, note 23. 


1 Paramzrihasatya, ‘absolute truth’, contrasted in Madhyamaka thought 
with samvrtisatya, conventional truth. From the viewpoint of abso- 
lutetruth no identifiable thing or concept is real because all concepts 
are ultimately unintelligible; from the viewpoint of conventional 

. truth, the objective reality of the phenomenal world is admitted. See 
M. Sprung, ed., The Problem of Two Truths in Buddhism and Vedanta, 


i 
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Here, desire (1272)! and the other afflictions (klesa), in 
(respect of) their bringing abont the subjection of bound 
entities, are what is identified by ‘bondage’, and it is in 
subjection to the bondage of these (afflictions) that ordinary 
people do not escape the three worlds (traidhatukam), Now, 
this category of desires and so forth, being imagined to have 
the property of binding, is not characteristic of mental 
structures because the latter do not exist, having the nature 
of arising and being extinguished—instantaneous, fading and 
perishing immediately they are Produced.® Salvation likewise, 
having the defining property (laksano)* of destroying desires 
and the other agents of bondage, is not at all characteristic 
of mental structures, impermanent as they are, since they do 
not exist. 'As (explained) before' meuns ‘according to the 
Principle previously stated’, And just as, according to the 
principle previously stated, bondage and salvation do not 
characterise mental structures, even so, as (explained) before, 





Dordrecht, 1973; J. W. de Jong, ‘Le Problème de 1’ Absolu dans Ї? 
école Madhyamaka, Revue Philosophique de ]a France et de 1 "Etranger, 
Vol. CXL ( 1950), pp. 323-27 ; see Journal of Irdian Philosophy, Vol. 
2, note 1 ( December 1972), pp. 1—17. 


1 Raga: MK, 6 concerns the relationship between raga, ‘passion’, ‘desire’, 
and rakta, ‘the subject of desire'—a relationship which, like that 
between fire and fuel or atma and skanvhas, turns out to be unintelligi- 
ble. Raga is usually in Buddhism associated with dyesa and moha. See 
Davids and Stede, op. cit., s. v. raga, and see MK, 23. 2, 24, 25, 


2 Kleía*affliction' ; there are ten types listed in Buddhism ; see Monier- 
Williams, ор. cit., s. v. klefa. 


3 Thisisthe ksanikavadz associated with the Seutrnti аз See p. 56, 
note 2 above. 


4 Laksana, ‘defining property’ ; see May, op. cit., pp. 1 07, note 256, 259; 
р.155 note 473 ; seeMK,5.1 ; the relationship between defining property 
and thing defined is as difficult as the other relationships considered 


` ( see note 1 of this page above ). 
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a living being is not bound and is not released, Thus, 
bondage and release are not valid (concepts) (ma stal), 


Here the opponent objects. Even if the bondage of 
mental structures or of a living being does not exist, still, the 
category of desires and so forth, known as ‘embodiment’ 
[because they cause transmigration], does constitute bondage, 
and so binding! does happen because (embodiment) is real. 
In answer, it is declared : there would be embodiment if it 
were to bind any entity, but it does not bind. How it does 
bind, (Nagarjuna) goes on to explain : 

6. Ifembodiment is bondage, then tbat which is 

embodied is not bound ; that which js not embodied 
is not bound ; so in what condition can arything be 
bound 72 | 


Here, an entity for which embcdiment is real is possessed 
of embodiment ; in this case such an entity is not bound. (It 
is said that) that which is possessed of embodiment is ipso 
facto bound ; but on the other hand, what does its union with 
bondage actually bring about? Also, what is not possessed 
of embodiment, and (thus) free of bondage, is likewise, by 
virtue of being free of bondage, like the Buddha, not bound, 
and it does not make sense to say that an entity without 
embodiment and free of bondage is bound, because ofthe 
mutual contradiction (of the two concepts) An entity. 
analysed in this way, cannot be bound, whether it is 
embodied or disembodied ; in these circumstances, in what 
condition can it be bound? There is in fact no other 





1 Reading: baddho ів found where bandho is expected : Poussin, op. cit., 
290, note 3. i 

2 The embodied entity and the -embodiment predicated of it are ( ontolo- 
gically ) two different things ; if bondage ав the pred'cate it 
,çannot characterize the subject. | 
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condition in which such an entity could be bound—that is 
(Nagarjuna’s) meaning. If, when this analysis is made, (it 
emerges that) bondage does not bind anybody, then how can 
the concept of bondage make sense when it is of an embodi- 
ment, desire and the like, whichis not binding anybody. 
Therefore bondage likewise does not exist. 


Moreover : 


Tabc. Bondage would indeed bind if it were prior to 
what is to be bound ; ard that is not the case, 


Here, bondage, is the form of fetters or the like, distingu- 
Ished from the object which is to be bound, binds an existent, 
previously'given, object which is to be bound, such as Deva- 
datta—that much is clear, Thus, if the bondage, in the form 
of desire and the like, should be previously given, before the 
mental. structures which are to be bound or before the indivi- 
dual which.is to be bound ( which are supposed to be prior 
to the bondage ), then the binding! of the mental structures 
or of the individual would be by that ( bondage, desire etc, ) 
whichis previously given, But this cannot be the case, be- 
cause desire and so forth ( the bondage ) have not be given, 
lacking the necéssary condition of their existence ( nirüsray- 
asya ) [i e, there can be no bondage without an object ]. 
This is-because the binding together: of the previously given 
bondage with the object to be bound, which comes later, is 
otiose ( sisPrayojanatyat ), Further, because a given object 
to be bound, separate from the bondage and determined | 
by the bondage which is prior, is otiose, it follows that 
there is no bondage given prior to the object to be bound. 


1 Bandhanam. Read bandhah ? ----see Poussin, op. cit., 291, note 4. Tena 
refers to bandhana іп 291. 12, во the binding ( bardhana ог bandha is an 
action effected by the bondage or fetter ( bardhana ). The relationship 

"here between bandhana (subject) and bandha ( gerund ) recalls that 
between gamana and gati in Chapter 2 ; see especially MK, 2. 17-18, 
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Therefore there is no ( entity ) at all for the bondage to bind. 
Moreover, the property of bondage cannot be attributed to 
that which js not binding any entity. Because of the absence 
of bondage, it is also demonstrated that there is no object to 
be bound, The rest ( of the implications ) of this should be 
recognised ( vedz/avyam ) as fallacious also : 


"cd. The other (cases; í е. what is not bound 
or being bound) have been explained ( above ) 
through the example of the /ocus of past, present 
or future motion.1 


Mutatis mutandis, the reading ( of the ferant verse, MK 
2.1 ) becomes : 


What has (already, in the past) been bound 
(baddho) is not (now) being bound ( яа badhyate ) ; 
no more is what has not been bound ( now ) being 
bound ; further, something in the process of being 
bound ( badhkyam@no), distinct from what has been 
bourd and what has not been bound, is not being 
bound? 


—by such (a transposition) is ( the meaning ) to be construed, 
Here the opponent may object : even if you deny bondage 


1 See MK, 2, especially ME, 2.1. A predicate supposed to apply to а 
subject cannot apply when the action is no longer there, is not there 
yet, or is just coming atout MK, 2 is the paradigm chapter of 
Madhyamaka reasoning. See І. W. Mabbett, ‘Nagarjuna and Zeno 
on Motion’, а East and West, Vol, 34, No. 4, 1984, pp. 401- 
20. 

2 In Madhyamaka бой; the past is what has happened, the future is 
what has not ( yet) happened ; these categories are regarded as logically 
exhaustive ; therefore, by the logic of the excluded middle, the present, 
‘just coming into being’, cannot be distinguished from past and future. 


Й 
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salvation still: exists, in view of wbich the Buddhas of great 
compassion have taught. for the benefit of defenceless beings 
who are fettered within the. abode of vagrancy through trans- 
migration, the threefold doctrine of the categories consisting 
of morality (s/a), meditation (samadhi) and wisdom 
(2тајїд )* and there is no release of a man whois not bound ; 
therefore (the opponent concludes ) the binding also exists, 
[ But the answer is as follows: ] There would indeed be 
binding if release itself existed. Suppose then that we 
imagine this release ; it must be imagined as applying either 
to a bound or to an unbound subject. But all that follows 
from this is that it does not make sense on either count. As 
( Nagarjuna ) says : 


8. What is bound is not released. Inthe same man- 
ner, what is not bound is not released ; and, in the 
case Of something bound being in the act of being 
released, there would be ( the contradiction of ) 
simultaneous binding and release. 


In such a case, there can occur no release of what is bound 
because it has the property of being bound.” Then it might 
Бе said that by means of what is bound there is subsequent 
release, and that thus what is bound is itself released. But 
then, one should not say that what is bound 75 re/eased ; one 





See Poussin, op. cit., 92-96 ; May, ор. cit., p.57, note 23; see also 
Candrakirti on kriya ( Prasannapada, 79-81 ). 

1 Onthis doctrine of the three skan has, в°е Poussin, op. cit., 292, note 
. 4;F. Bdgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, New Haven, 
- 1953 ( Delhi, 1970), р 638, s. v. skandha. 

2 Le.,by definition, being bound, it cannot te released ; and it cannot 


. Change its nature as tho release comes into operation: for the Teasons 
` hat follow.” 
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should say that released is mediated (by it ) ( moksyate ).' 
Suppose it is said that ( what is bound ) is released precisely 
by virtue of the present contact ( of release with it) (vartama- 
nasamipyad ): if at any time release could come about, then 
indeed it would be in contact : then, if we seek to identify the 
release of what is bound, release cannot occur in any circum- 
stances whatsoever and thus the release which we wish to 
account for is not there, and in that case how can it be des- 
cribed as being in present contact (with anything)? So in 
this way it is quite definite that what is bound is not released, 


Now, what is not bound is likewise not released. If such 
an entity is by definition ( already) released ; what then could 
be the point of its being released again? Because ( on this 
showing ) there would have to be a second release of arhants, 
who have (already been released, there would have to bea 
state of being ; hence even an arhant would be subject to 
binding.? 


Again, it might be urged that, since release canrot come 
about for an unbound entity, a bound entity is indeed released. 
This being so, if we imagine an entity that is bound in the act 
of being released ( mucyamane ) then as a consequence of the 
bound state and of the state of being released ( baddhatvanm- 
ucyamanatvacca ) there would cccur binding and releasing 
simultaneously, But binding and releasing cannot occur at 
the same time because of their contradictory nature, like that 
of light and dark, Since in this case there is non-occurrence 
ofthe release either of a bound or of an unbound entity, 





1 Mokscya, ‘cause to be released’ ; that which is subsequently emancipat- 
ed(releas:d) is ‘caused-to-be-released’ by the prior bound entity, 
which is not itself emancipated. 

2 Var. lec.: see Prasannapada, 295, note 6; i. e. : an arhant is by defini- 

-- ` tion unbound ; but-he is also, as a matter of contingent fact, released ; 
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therefore release itself does not exisf,! and, because of its 
absence, bondage likewise does not exist: this is now 
proved,” 


Here it migbt be objected : if you deny transmigration and 
nirvana, if you do not allow binding and release, then, on your 
showing, it would be necessary to recognise as merely futile 
that great joy in the Buddhist teaching (mahadharmac- 
chandah )8 ( which inspires the hope : ) “When indeed shall I 
be free of embodiment and find nirvana ?--when shall there be 
nirvana for me y°—( that joy ) which is virtuous and inspires 
supreme confidence, (the joy ) of those who wish to be 
released, ( the joy ) of those who wish to escape by the true 
path, which is crowded by (the thickets of) ignorance, 
gloomy, made hard going by sundry false doctrines, concealed 
by exceedingly long tendrils, abounding in the trees which 
produce the poison of the entailment ( anusaya )* of the fruits 





but what is released must be bound, so as well as being ( by definition ) 
unbound, he must also be ( in fact ) bound, which is absurd. 


1 Here again Madhyamaka thought uses the logic of the excluded middle, 
despite the commonly made claim that it usesa novel, alternative, 
logic. 

2 The reasoning of Prasannapada, 294. 3-4 looks like a vicious circle, but 
incontextis not. Firstitis established, to Madhyamaka satisfaction, 
that the concept of bondage js unintelligible, since neither self nor 
mental structures can transmigrate, and there is nothing to be bound 
(ME, 16. 1-6) ; ifthere is no bondage, there is no release ; if there 
is no release ; that is another reason why there can be no bondage. 

3 Chanda: ‘appearance’, ‘pleasure’, ‘will’ ; ses Prasannapada, р. 52, note 
3, 294 note 5 ; chandabala is one of the elements of the viryaparamitá ; 
one of the four tddhipada which enable one to reach the goal, transla- 
ted as ‘satisfaction and joy in the thing concerned’ ( Dictionary of 
Buddhism, рр. 240f.). 


4 Anuíaya, ‘close connection’: the causal connections which produce the 
. fruit of karma ; Poussin, op. cit. p. 294, note 1 ; ‘the copsequençe or 
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ofactions when they are ripe-fruits most undesirable and 
abundant, leading to a variety of limitless afflictions such as 
those of ( re- ) birth, through the great wilderness, the forest, 
of transmigration, through the great encompassing waters 
( mahaparikham ) of the river of craving which flows without 
interruption, whose banks are the vast and slippery slopes 
of the desire for sensual gratification, beset in all direc- 
tions by the colossal massif of the ( false ) belief in the exis- 
tence of the self (satkayadysti), higher than twenty mountains 
and exceedingly broad. Indeed there would likewise be futi- 
lity in the means to the attainment of nirvana, such as the 
cultivation of the company of virtuous friends, generosity, 
morality, and meditation on sacred knowlege, that characte- 
rise those who have the auspicious, immaculate and wide-rang- 
ing joy in the Buddhist teaching that is engendered in this 
way, | 

But in answer the following is declared : given, that all 
entities are without intrinsic reality ( nihsvabhavegu ), similar 
to a reflection, to water in a mirage, to a circle made by a 
firebrand (whirling in darkness), to a dream, to an illusion 
(maya), to the art of magic,! devoid of intrinsic reality in 
themselves and in what pertains to themselves, it is only asa 
result of a perverted misunderstanding that, bringing about 
the ( false ) belief in a self ( satkayadrsii ), in ‘I’ and “mine”, 
by an addiction ( Parzgrakena ) to inv lvement in the factors 
of ‘self? and ‘mine’ ( a&amkaramasnakara)—if one thinks thus, 
then : 


result of an act ( which clings to it and causes the soul after enjoying > 
the temporary freedom from transmigration to enter other bodies )’, 
Mouier-Witliams, op. cit., р. 39 s. v. anusaya. 

1 Indrajala, ‘Indra’s net’; see A Daniélou, Hindu Polytheism, 1963, p. 
315 ; Agnipurána (M.N. Dutt Shastri ed. ), Vol. 2, p. 870, cited by M. 
Stutley and J. Stutley (A Dictionary of Hinduism, London, 1977, p. 
118); see Maitri Upani sad, 4.2. | 
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9. Those who are obsessed with the thought : 
“Being without any embodiment, | shall enter 
nirvana ; nirvana shall be mine"—-they are the 
very ones who have the greatest obsession with 
embodiment. 


“I, without any embodiment—( that is, ) devoid of any 
embodiment—shall enter nirvana and thus xirvana shall be 
mine, ( that is ) I shall be endowed with i— when those who 
are desirous of release ( from transmigration ), thinking thus, 
are subject to such an obsession, then, indeed, in the very act 
of naming their own factors of 'self? and *own', they are guilty 
ofa very great obsession embodied in the ( false ) belief in a 
self, And, for those who are victims of a great obsession of 
this sort, the ultimate peace (Santih)! cannot be brought 
about. For the purpose of gaining release by the total 
abandonment of obsession, insofaras there is preoccupation 
with the obsession constituted by the belief in ‘I’ and ‘mine’, 
and insofar as there is preoccupation with the obsession cons- 
tituted by thebelief that there is such a thing as ‘nirv@na’, and 
insofar as there is preoccupation with the relinquishing of 
embodiment, it is quite certain that, to that extent, every- 
thing undertaken by those who seek #iryëna without the 
(proper) method will prove futile, Therefore all this (pre- 
occupation ) should be abandoned by one who is desirous of 


emancipation. 
As has been stated by the venerable Aryadhyayitamsusti- 
sūtra? ; 





1 Santi, ‘peace’; see Sü"yztüsaptatl, Verses 63, 72 ( Lindtner , op. cit., 
pp. 626, 660.) ; what is fanta is cancelled out, inoperative, purged of 
attributes ; no Properties can be predicated of it, even those of existen 
ce or non-existence. 


2 Tho musti of the title recalls the ‘clenched fist’ which the Buddha did 
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Then the Buddha spoke thus to Mafijuéri in 
his form as a youth [ ‘Mafijuéri the young’ ; he 
was eternally young ] : “Because of failure to see 
the meaning of the Four Noble Truths as it really 
is, beings (in this world) have their mirds deluded 
by four delusions (vifary@sa).!_ Thus they do'not 
rise above (natzkramanti)? this unreal (world of) 
transmigration”. Upon this utterance, Marijusri, 
iu his form as a youth, spoke as follows to the 
Buddha : “May the Blessed One teach what it is 
from addiction to which they do not rise above 
transmigration”, The Buddha said: “From 
addiction to the self and what pertains to self 
(Gtmatmiya), Mafijusri, do beings not rise above 
transmigration, And why is that? If,O 
Майјибгі, one equates oneself with what is 
supreme, then one has mental structures that 
produce effective consequences (Larmabhisarhs- 
кага). Foolish Mafijufri, not knowing that all 
things are absolutely without identity (atyantapar- 
initrvrtan), equates himself with what is supreme ; 
he is immersed in addiction ; being immersed, he 


not apply to his doctrine, but the reference is unclear ; see Poussin, op. 
` cit., 295, note 6. з 

1 Viparyasa, ‘confusion’, *perversiou', ‘inversion’, ‘delusion’ ; the subject 
of MK, 23; overlaps with viparyaya ‘perversion’, ‘inversion’, ‘error’ 
( see MK, 23. б, 13, 14, 16, etc. ). 

2 Atikramati : see Prasannapada, 290. 8 ( beings do not escape the three 
worlds ), Poussin, op. cit., 108 note 2. 

3 Karmabhisamskara : see Poussin, op. cit., 296, note 4 ; see MK, 17, 
especially 17. 4-5: some actions produce fruit if accompanied by the 
appropriate state of mind, while others do not ; see anuíaya in p. 74, 
note 4 above. In Buddhism these abhi samskaras are conceptions, ideas 
which are efficacious, i, e produce karma results. 
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suffers passion, hatred,’ and delusion (mukyate) ; 


being afflicted by passion, hatred and delusion, he 
has mental structures that produce effective conse- 
quences in the three ways—by body, speech and 
mind. He imposes concepts (vikalpayats)2 by the 
realization (sdm@rogena)? of what is unreal: “Z 
am subject to passion, 7 am subject to hatred 
(dvisto), Г am subject to delusion? Thus, when he 
goes forth as a mendicant in the teaching of the 
Buddha, there arises the thought : ‘Zam virtuous, 
Jam practising religious life, Zam going to rise 
above transmigration, / shall come to nirvana, 
Jshall be emancipated from sufferings, He 
imposes concepts (in this way : ) these phenomena 
(dharma) are good ; these phenomena are to be 
forsaken: these phenomena are to be realised ; 
suffering must be comprehended ; the origination 
of it must be avoided ; the cessation of it is to be 
realised ; the way ( to the cessation of suffering ; 
і, е. the fourth Noble Truth) is to be cultivated. 
He imposes concepts: all mental structures are 
impermanent ; all mental structures are burning 





` 1 Dusyate ; but dyis and dus are often confused. See Poussin, op. cit. 
296, note 5 ; see also p. 68, note 1 above. А 

2' See р. 53, note 2 above and May, op. cit., р. 64, note 64. Vikaipa has 
been translated as ‘différenciations formelles, (Grousset ), *conceptual- 
ization’ ( Inada ), ‘jugement’ (May), *dichotomizing conceptualization' 
(Ruegg ). The prefix yl: denotes diversity. Vikalpa is the hypostatiz- 
ing process by which the imagination creates reality by imposing con- 
ceptual distinctions, See МЕ, 4.5. 

3 Samáüropa: ‘attribution’, ‘transference’, ‘causing to enter upon’ ; in 
МК, 16.9 below itis nirvana that is the object of samaropa ; it is the 
activity of making real, imposing reality upon sometbing. 
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up; wherefore may I esc:pe from mental 
structures”, And as he reflects thus, there is born 
in him a bent of mind that brings despair in its 
train and is ill-conceived from the start. He 
conceives the thought : “This is that knowledge of 
suffering, which is the knowledge of these 
phenomena", He conceives the thought: 
“Wherefore I must avoid the origination of it”, 
At these phenomena he is caused pain, he is 
ashamed, he gives them up, he is disgusted, he 
trembles, he is frightened, he undergoes terror. 
He conceives the thought $ ^This is obviously the 
effect of these phenomena, This is the avoidance 
of origination (of suffering) which is (constituted 
by) pain and disgust at these phenomena’, He 
conceives the thought: “The cessation (of 
suffering) is obviously to be brought about”. 
Imagining (asreal) the origin (of suffering), he 
acknowledges (as real) the cessation (of it) Не 
conceives the thought: “This is that obvious 
effect of the cessation (of suffering)’, He 
conceives the thought. “Wherefore I must 
cultivate the way”, Alone, betaking himself to 
solitude, reflecting on those things, he obtains 
tranquillity. There is born in him, through (that) 
bent of mind which brings despair in its train. a 
(spurious) tranquillity. Before all phencmena his 
mind retires away, is carried away, turns away, 
and at them he is caused pain, he is ashamed, A 
mind of desirelessness is brought into being (in 
him) He conceives this thought: “7 am 
emancipated from all sufferings ; there is nothing 
more that is further to be done by me; Zaman 
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arhant?—thus he acknowledges his self. When the 
time for the moment of his death approaches, he 
observes the production of his self, In him there 
is doubt, there is uncertainty, about his enlighte- 
ment as a Buddha. When the time comes, being 
immersed in uncertainty, he plunges into a great 
hell What is the reason for this? It is that, 
just as in this case, conceptualizing (as real) 
(vikalpayati, all phenomena, which have not been 
produced [even as his self is illusory], he causes 
uncertainty and indecision about the Buddha to 
appear". 


Thereupon Mafijufri in his form as a youth 
said this to the Buddha : "How then, O Blessed 
One, are the Four Noble Truths to be recognized ?" 
The Buddha answered š "Where, О  Maüjuéri, all 
mental structures are recognized as unproduced, 
there (the truth of) suffering is comprehended. 
Where all phenomena are recognized as unarisen, 
there the arising of (suffering) is avoided, Where 
all phenomena are recognized as being absolutely 
without identity (#irvridh), there the cessation (of 


. suffering) is mainfested. Where all phenomena 


are recognized as absolutely void (atyantastinyah), 
there the way is cultivated. Where, O Maiijusri, 
the Four Noble Truths are thus recognized, one 
does not imagine (as real), one does not 
conceptualize (as real): “These аге good 
phenomena, these are bad phenomena ; these 
phenomena are to be forsaken ; these phenomena 
are to be realized; suffering із to be 
comprehended ; the origination of it must be 
avoided : the cessation of it is to be realized , the 
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way isto be cultivated". Why is that ? Because 
it is in such a way that he observes that 
phenomenon which he hypostatized 
(garibalpayet! In their foolishness, ordinary 
men, imagining these phenomena (to be real), 
suffer passion, hatred and delusion. (If) one does 
not distinguish, does not abstract any phenomenon 
whatsoever, then, while one is thus not dis- 
ticguishing, not abstracting, one’s mind is not 
attached to the threefold (world) (traidhatuke) ;3 
and one observes that all the threefold (world) has 


not been brought into being", Thus the passage) 
continues, 


Hence it is that, in the light of this scripture, is 


‘expressed the absolute truth (paramarthasatya):* in every 
respect ; 


10. Where there can be no realization (samaropo) of 
nirvana or removal (afakarsanam) from transmi- 
gration, what transmigration and what mrvana can 
there be conceptualized ? 


For where, thatis to say, по realization of ##rvana, no 
‘false attribution (adAyaropah) of nirvana can, in absolute truth, 
occur, and likewise no removal of transmigration, no vanishing 
‘of transmigration, can cccur, in such a situation what 
transmigration is there that can be conceptualized in order 
that it may be said to vanish, or what szrvana is there that 
can be conceptualized in order that it-may be said to be 
1 See atove, р. 53, note 2, ` š 
2 Traidhütuka : the triple universe, i. e. Of kama, rupa and arupa. 

3 For Paramartha, sce p. 67, note Í above. 5 
6 
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obtained? Again, in the case of a sirana where there сап 
be brought about no removal, no withdrawal,’ from transmi- 
gration of any being, and no realization of nirvana, even by 
one putting forth effort, because even transmigration and 
nirvana are not observed —in such a case, what nirvana сап be 
conceptualized ? It is not warranted to conceptualize any 
(nirvana) at all. The passage through the wilderness of 
transmigration, the forest of transmigration as was described 
above, and the attainment of the city of sirvzma, the 
mansions of szrvana, will certainly come about (only) fcr опе: 
"who does not conceptualize. 


Hence, itis said in the venerable Maradamanasttra : 


Now, Mafijusri, in his form as a youth, was at 
that time concentrating his mind ( samanvaharame 
samanvaharati )? in such a fashion, and Mara the 
-wicked one, bound by his bondage as firmly as a 
threshold slab ( indrakila ),9 was fallen prostrate 
-upon the surface of the earth and lamentirg 3° ‘I 

* am bound by tight bonds, Mañjuśrī said: “O 
Wicked One, there is a tighter bond than this, 
such that if you are bound by it you are bound for 

- ever, and there can be no additional bondage for 
you, And what is it? ‘Tnis bondage, O Wicked 
One, is the bondage of the deluded belief in one's 
own existence ( dsizimana), it is the bondage of 
cravings ard convictions ( trsnaarsti ) Hence no 


1 Vaidya reads uparayanam, Poussin аралауачат ; se Prasannzpada,. 
299. 7, Poussin, ор. cit., 299, note 4. Here,Vaidya is followed for the 
sake of the sense. y 

2 Samanvaharati, ‘heed’: se» -Budthist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary; s. v. 
samanvaharati. ^К 

З Indrakila, “Indra's stake’ : see ibid., s.v. Indrakila. 
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bonds tighter than that bond can there be. There- 
fore you, being already permanently bound ( by 
ignorance ), cannot be bound any more than that". 
And so on ( omitting part of the text ), He said : 
“О Wicked One, would you be glad ( attamana )* if 
you were released’ 7 ( The other ) said: ‘I would 
be glad ; I would be supremely glad’, 


“Now, the god Suydma 1 then said this to Mañ- 
jusri in his form asa youth: Mafijuéri, let Mara 
the Wicked One go free. Let him go to his own 
place”, Then Mafijusri, his form as a youth, said 
this to Mara the Wicked One: “By what, O 
Wicked One, are you bcund if you abandon your ` 
self’? (The other ) said s “I do not know, Май- 
juíij by what łam bound". ( Mafijusri) said: 
“Just as you, O Wicked One, recognize yourself as 
bound when your are not bound, even so do all 
ordinary men in their foolishness recognize perm- 
anece where there is impermanence, recognize 
freedom from suffering where there is suffering, 
recognize purity where there is impurity, recognize 
self where there is absence of self, recognize form 
where there is absence of form, recognize feeling 
where there is absence of feeling, recognize awar- 
eness where there is absence of awareness, recog- 
nize mental structures where there is absence of 
mental structures, recognize consciousness where 
there is absence of consciousness. But then, О 





1 Attamana, ‘glad’ ; see ibid., s. v. attamara. 


2 Suyama, head of the yama gods : see Prasan'apada, 300, note. 3; Buddh- 
ist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, s. v. ѕиуата. 


3 The last five are of course the five skandhas ; see p. 58, noie 3 above. 
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Wicked One, if you are emancipated, from what 
are you emancipated ??” ( The other ) said : "I do 
not know what I am emancipated”, ( Mafjuéri ) 
said: “Just so, О Wicked One, is it that those 
who are emancipated are not emancipated from 

anything. That which would otherwise be a false 
notion they truly understand, and, understanding 
it truly, they are emancipated.” 


Thus these things are said. 


Hence, on the basis of scripture, irvanais said to be 
emancipation, a sundering of the (entangling ) creepers of 
bondage that are only the deluded imagining of (things that 
аге ) not real, like the extinguishing of flames of fire seen 
in a dream, by its winds and waters. 


À SANSKRIT COMMENTARY ON KABIR'S WRITINGS 
H. V. TRIVEDI 


Introduction 


THIS ARTICLE AIMSat giving a brief account 
of a lately discovered Sanskrit commentary on the 
writings ofthe Hindi poet Kabir whose compo- 
sition is so charming as to attract the attention of 
the great poet, the late Rabindranath Tagore, to 
translate some of his poems into English. In the 
end (П) of the article I shall also give my own 
versified Sanskrit rendering of the first ten Rama- 

inis of Kabir, 


The commentary is in manuscript form recently brought 
to my notice by my scholarly friend Dr. L, N, Shukla, a 
Professor in the local Sanskrit College, who, as I was inform- 
ed by him, acquired it at Gwalicr, in 1967. It was originally 
written by a scholar of the name of Bodhananda, who was, 
as we read in the colophon in the end, а disciple of Kabir 
himself ( Srisadguru Kadiracaranabhrigdyamana ), and later 
on copied by Visnu, a Citpavana Brahmin, at Gwalior, in 
( Vikrama ) year 1984 or 1877 A. D. 


The commentary in its present form is written in black 
ink, on both the sides of loose papers, each of which measures 
32 cm. broad by 16 cm. high, leaving a fair margin on all the 
four sides. The work is in four parts, as we know from the 
number of pages noted on the left top corner and again on the 
right side at the bottom ofeach sheet, consisting of two 
pages. The first of these parts, which was named Ramaini? 
(а Кіпа of song ) by the poet himself, contains 62 sheets or 
124 pages, 
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Fortunately, the commentary is complete. It is written 
onthe upper and the lower sides of each of the pages, wtih 
the original in the middle, Each of the pages contains about 
twelve lines of writing. The commentary is named Viyñanabi- 
japrakasika, parts of which are written at the tcp, above the 
number of pages ( Plate II ). 


The writing is fairly legible, but full of horrible mistakes 
of almost all kinds, often with corrections not only at the top 
of the line but also in the margin, putting letter after letter 
without the space between them as necessary. Often the 
letters too, which are overwritten, are misleading and occasi- 
onally we also find some portions struck off by markirg one or 
two horizontal lines or by yellow or red colour. And thus it 
was indeed a horribly painstaking task for me to read the 
writing so as to give a coherent sense, particularly when the 
entire writing did not contain ару mark of punctuation and I 
was guided only by the number of verses marked at the end 
ofeach of them, But the main interest of the commentary 
is that itis highly scholarly, not only bringing out clearly the 
sense intended by the poet but also enriching it with numerous 
suitable references from old scriptures including the Vedas 
and the Upanisads, the Puranas, the Bhagavadgita and the 
other allied sources,’ appearing as а Bhasya of an Асӣгуа, 


Hete we are not concerned with birth and life of the 
saint-poet Kabir and it would be sufficient to note what we 
already know, namely, that he is said to have been born in 
A, D, 1899 and died in about A. D. 1518, after living a long 
life, and was nourished by a Mohemedan weaver of the name 
of Niru and his wife Nim, as nothing about his parentage is 
known definitely. He is also known to have been a disciple 


1 For all these details see my book entitled Kabira Vani, Sri Lalabaha- 
dura Sastri Kendriya Samskrtavidyápitham, New Delhi, 1985. 
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. of Raaduanda( born in A. D. 1856 ), who was a follower of 
Ramanuja system of Philosophy, Thus he wrote when Sikan- 
dar Ladi ( 1489-1517 A. D. ) was on the throne of Delhi.! 


As for the commentator, Bodhananda, nothing is definitely 
known, but, as said abcve, he was a disciple of Kabir himself, 
and seems to be identical with Bodhan or Boyan who was sent 
to the gallows by Sikandar, 


The first part with which we are concerned here, contains 
81 songs in the style of Doha-Caugat, varying in lines from 2 
to 15, But a number of verses of the poet are full of mysticism, 
making the sense either incomprehensible or subject to differ- 
ent interpretations ; and it is -our pleasure to note that the 
commentator has brought out their sense very clearly, We 
may here-support our statement only by one instance, The 
last two lines of Verse 12 run as follows : 

Misa bilai eka sanga kaku kaise rahi jaya | 
Acaraja eka dekhahu ho santon kasti simhahim khaya || 


The purport of the stanza is that a rat and cat cannot live 
together and it is wonderful that an elephant devours a lion. 
This mystery is explained by the commentator by saying that 
the word ‘rat’ used here signifies ignorance, which does not 
allow the ‘cat’, meaning Brahmavidyd to come іп. They are 
both opposed to each other ; and the elephant which is used 
hereto denote disciimination, disperses all ignorance (lion), 
The whole sense is that peace of mind and avida are 
opposed to eàch other, and also that right knowledge dispels 
igaorance. ` * 


Kabir wrote when external invasions and internal dissen- 
tions were almost on the verge of tearing off the Indian 





3 The Delhi Sultanate ( Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay ), p. 147 and 
note. Ë i 
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civilisation, His time. was full of unrest when Sikandar Lodi 
(1489-1517 A. D.) was on the throne of Delhi, and’ the 
Hindus were being oppressed in various ways. Аз well 
known, the Indians were benton considering the quest of 
mind,and in Kabir we have the best example of the later 
middle age, not only of reviving but also of popularising 
Hindu philosophical thoughts, inclusive of metaphysics апа 
ethics. Socio-spirituality was his main aim ; and he has the 
credit not only of bringing to a focus all the views current. in 
his time but also of making a synthesis between the 
contradicting views. Thus we find the poet also inculcating 
and harmonising the thoughts of all the sages and philo- 
sophers, giving predominence to self-realisation and bAaktz, 
devotion to God, whom he also calls Rama, who was, as he 
further informs us, not Daégaratha’s son but the impersonal 
being identified with Cit or Caitamya, from which sprang 
up the visible world which is ultimately dissolved in it, His 
Rama is sometimes also synonimous with Hari and such other 
names, As in some other philosophical systems, so£ja ог 
nirvana, according to Kabir, is merging of the individual soul 
in the eternal one. He was devoted to Mrguna Brahma. 


Thus it is interesting to note thatin his writing Kabir 
combined all the principles of Vaisnavism propounded by 
Jayadeva, and Caitanya of Bengal, saints like Cakradhara and 
Namadeva of the south, and the Süfis who spread bhakti in 
the north. This is all well explained by Bodhaaanda in his 
commentary, which reveals his great scholarship, as already 
observed above, 


Thus bringing to a focus all the views current in his time, 
the poet also tries to make a synthesis bstween the contradic- 
ting principles and giving his own views also, resting on what 
we find in the Upanisids, the Gi/a and also on the opinions. 
of the Ácaryas, particularly Ramanuja, whose follower was his. 
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guru Ramaoanda, In the eighth verse of his work he refers 
to the mahavakya  Tattvamasi! and his views are fully 
consistent with it, as we shall see in one of the Sanskrit 
verses given below. 


It is interesting to note that Kabir also refers to 
Siinyavada® of Buddhism, actually using the word in his 
Катай Nos, 39 and 48, which is explained by the 
commentator as Siimyam  eküntasvarüpam — ieutipranaghoga- 
bodhanam vastveva satyam; and also to the Mahayana 
religion, according to which, there is a saviour God, and this 
is much similar to the Gira doctrine of bAakti?. Неге we 
have to remember that Kabir strictly followed the Upanisads 
which influenced the teachings of Buddha also.* 


To give a general idea of Kabir’s view, it may be said that 
it consists of bhakti or devotion based on the knowledge of 
self-consciousness, which is identical with Brahma, the 
supreme force, which is advaita and sirguma ;and karma 
should be perfcrmed without any expectation ofa reward 
яйКата\, Deliverance of the individual soul is found in the 
discovery of self which is no other than Brahma, absolute.. 
For this one must seek his own heart,? and for which, one 
must not only approach a gurn but also should make a 


i Tattvamasi inake ирайгѕа; I Upanisada kahlhi sandesa (Kabir, 
Ramaint No. 8. For Sanskrit rendering, “ee below. ез 
occurring in the Chandogya Upani sad. 


2 For details, see Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Chapter I, pp.662 ff. 


3 Kabr: Таш szheba ke lagahu sith2..., Ramnin! No. 74, etc. Also cf. 
Majjhima Nikaya, XXII and Gita, IX. 44 ff. 


4 See Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 676 ff. 


5 Yogavaststha, Nirnayasagara Press Edn., (cited below as Y), I, p. 
645 ( Verses 5f. ) and p. 723 ( Verse 46 ). - 
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vigorous attempt himself. His views about #74212 are the 
same as of the Upaniscds. 


This system is open to all, without caste or creed, and 
denounces spiritual suicide of the saints; апа itis strange 
that he is bold enough to repudiate the system followed by 
Matsyendrapütha who was held in high esteem by him. 
Birth or re-birth is due to ajnaza ог аура which generates 
akam£ara (self-conceit) and the allied other defects, and it is 
bhakti alone, coupled with the knowledge of self, which 
liberates the soul,? 


The world is untrue, a vivarta of the Brahma or Caitanya 
"itself and can be realised by self-experience (ssGzstbhava) and 
leading a pious life. | 

From this brief account itis clear that the poet united 
principles from the writings- of- all his predecessors, and also 
‘those of the Süfi saints, as already observed above. 

The writings of this poet are vigorous.and his thoughts 
‘most suited to the occasion, as also to the modern world in 
“harmonising the different sects of religion, This is why 
Rabindranath Tagore was charmed to translate some of 
the poet’s verses into English, as already said above ; and 
‘following the same, I have hazarded to render most of his 
poems in Sanskrit, for the interest of the Sanskritists, so 
as to give us a Kabiragita, The English translation of 
Bodhananda’s Sanskrit commentary on the first ten Ramainis 
'Ís given below and, as stated above, also the versified render- 
ing into Sanskrit of the said ten Ramainis is given in the 
.end (ID of the article. It may, however, be stated that the 
Sanskrit rendering is not word by word or sentence by sen- 
tence, but mainly based on the thoughts ofthe poet and 
suitable as to be read in Sanskrit, . 


1 Ramaini No. 54 ; also cf. YV, I, p. 755 (Verse 37). 
2 Cf. YV, р. 138 ( Vers?s 47--49 ) ; p. 589 ( Verse 28 ). 
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I 


Translation of Bodhinanda's 
Sanskrit Commentary on the Ramzainis. 


1 


Thelustre shining within ( each heart) in the form of 
word or breath, is cid@tma and it illuminates prakrti, which 
is also known as maya, ha, cesta and by such other names. 
She has a twofold form, known as avidya and maya. The 
phenomenon world is her own manifestation, along with the 
24 tattvas, 5 kosas, З gunas and: the tripujt of action and enjoy 
ment, etc, along with the six forms of birth, existence, 
change, growth, decay, destruction, hunger and thirst, the 
waves of birth and pain, heaven and hell, etc., as related in 
the Gira, It is because of the disguise ( #2225 ) of maya 
that poets praise Brahman by three different names — Hari, 
Hara and Brahma and also ascribe her display and sign 
( cihna ) to it ( Brahman), and maintain its residence in Vai- 
kuntha, satya, Ksilāsa, Yama, Varuna and Candralokas, also 
praising his supremacy, glory, wealth and knowledge, and 
so on, 


This is due to the fact that these poets do not know that 
Brahman did exist in the past ; it exists also in the present 
and will continue to exist in future, as they are ignorant of 
their own selves and devoid of any determination. They 
make several guesses, like a blind man led by another blind 
man, as said in the Vedas ( andhenaiva niyamana yath- 
andhah ) 


1 1.27. 
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Well, all the pcets in the world are omniscient ; then how 
is it that they do not know their own ѕе р This is because 
of the obstruction ( @varana ) in the impassable fort constitu- 
ted by the great ignorance ( ajfidna ), constructed by karma, 

satvika, rajasa ard tamasa, and those living in it do not enjoy 
the bliss of the self being identical with Brahman. This is 
supported by the Vedas also! Karma prcduces the body 
( leads to re-birth ), and thus taking re-birth, and living in 
the fourteen /o£as, it again dies. Due to this i ignorance they 
roam in the fourteen adhidaivika and as many adAyátma and 
adhibhautika forms, quite inconsistence with those who realise 
their own self, 


This is the case of the whole world too. Hari, the form of 
satva-guna and known as the great (waha?) and endowed with 
all glory, is praised and worshipped as considered to be out- 
side the heart, only outwardly. Brahma, the deity of rajas 
(activity) is worshipped by the Yaksasas and Raksasas ; and 
Hara, the deity of zamas is worshipped by ghosts and the de- 
parted souls, as well known in the world and as also said in the 
Сиа.? Thus these worshippers fail to realise their own self 
and do not worship these deities in their own hearts, since 
they are distracted in mind, due to haste. Thus, being 
puffed up with egotism in the three kinds of bodies and beirg 
conscious of the three states (avasthás) of jagrat,.svapna. and 
susupti, they (all these worshippers) are again born. 

Consciousness is governed by maya, which makes one the 
lord of samasti, and also by avidya, marking individuality 
(vyasti), Thus made, the former of these is the lord of the 
universe, and the latter, the creater, only in a part. He 


1 Kutha Up., Il. 5. 
2 ХҮП. 4. 
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sometimes assumes: the godly form, which is safv;ika, 
sometimes the human form, which is rajasa, and sometimes 
the ‘a@masa form of a bird, (or beast). 

Thus, forgetting that he (a human being) is himself | 
Brahman and also the creator of the eighty-four lacs of the * 
yenis, he considers himself as belonging to one of the castes, 
viz, Brahmana, Ksatriya, Waisya, Sidra, Antyaja and 
Candala, or belonging to the sects like kapalika, jamgama, 
etc., or a follower of the six darsanas. Не also falls prey to 
some of the ninety-six pakhkandas, as those practised in 
snatching off the sacrificial horse of the king Prthu. 

It is true that karma is mentioned in the Vedas, But it 
may be observed that the individual soul, when in the womb, 
‘does realise that he is Acyu‘a and Ananta ; then he is not 
bound by karua ; but when he comes out, he forgets his own 
-self and is encased by ignorance resembling а. mirage. Being 
disturbed in mind, he forgets his own consciousness and 
taking pride in his body, observes all the ceremonies, for 
example, clipp-off the forepart of the skin of his liniga and 
calling himself a Yavana. This is all because of avidya 
(ignorance). 

Avidya, which resembles a woman, has three wombs, 
producing the three kinds of bodies (gross, subtle and Zarana), 
апа it produces all beings. She is the origin (of samsara), 
and one who is able to realise this, is (identical with) 
Brahman, as observed in the Vedas,' 

Caitanya (cousciousness) is all one (in a compact form), 
but it is supposed to be separated in each body of the eighty- 
four lacs of the-yonis. Or,-following:- the different-avocations 
and putting on different dresses, the soul considers itself-to be 


the doer (karia), jñata and soon, . This ignorance is worth 
while banishing. 


1 Munjadivesikam vidyan. 
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The oneness of Jiva and Brahman is awadi (has no 
beginning) and that the jiva is different in each body is only 
alater thought. For, before birth (in the world), you and I 
were all one, all cztsvarüfa ; and due to karsa there came 
(entered) the blcod and the semen, from the mother and the 
father, respectively, getting the ciaabhasa after they were 
mixed. Thereafter entered the pradnamaya subtle body in 
the gross bocy, they are identical still. Butitis only after 
maya surrounding the annamaya kola, as wrongly supposed, 
that the individual soul is supposed to differ from Brahman. 
This is set forth іп the Vedas also! 


Thus, it is only avzdya ( or maya ) which originates ( gives 
rise to the wrong thought of ) the entire world— the display of 
three kinds of bodies with their differences, as mentioned in 
the stanza --Ajamekam lohita-sukla-krsnam, etc. And aM 
this apparant creation of waya vanishes only after solving the 
problem of the so-called world by acquiring knowledge (jñaxa) 
that consciousness is all ( compact ) one and there is no differ- 

- entiality in me and all other beings,? which were all originally 
“one and the same, as set forth in the Ramagita.4* Thus one 
can be able to transgress ( {Һе binding of ) waya and avidya, 
only by realising his own original form ( citsvarüupa ). 


The soul also falters due to wasana (inclination ), for ex- 
ample, that of attaining svarga, and thus it is encouraged to 
follow the path of karma, which makes him oblivious of his 
saccidananda form and to behave as a fool, as related in the. 


1 Tait. Up., Il. 1. 1. 

2 Mahanarayana Up., ҮП. 4. ` 

3 Cf. Vedalranekarahameya vedyah, velaatak(t vedwideva ciham, in 
Kaivalya Up., V. 22. 

4 Adhyatina Ramayana, Uttara Kanda, V. 43. 
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Gita, Thus an individual desiring to acquire sovereignty 
and the abode of Indra, falls prey to va@sana, 


The nature of widya, as described in the Vedas, can be 
known only by those who are accomplished, and not by any- 
lay man ; and the veracity that one as akhandavrtti (one undi- 
vided compact ) can be known only by the-efficient, as descri- 
bed in the Gi/g.! This svasukha ( self-content ) cannot be 
expressed in words, even by Sesa (naga) with its ten lacs of 
torgues, and can be ascertained only by Kabira ( kae Veda or” 
Kaivalyopanisad, vi— vijfiana, and ra=vahni bija, i, e. jyoti- 
svarūpa ), 


This is described by Brahmā to Nārada, as related in the 
BAagnyata, Therefore the Vedas describe the dealings of 
Brahman and some others, also, as asat ( untrue). Here the- 
word Rama denotes the greatest happiness," without knowing 
which, even Indra ( and many others ) being bound by avidya,. 
is (are; merged in the ocean of darkness in the form of ajfiaza, 
and are drowned in the current of birth and death from where- 
they can never emerge. 


2 


. The innermost organ ( astah£arana ) of every person isa 
seat of ignorance, avidya ; and the supreme spirit ( caitanya ) 
enters it and illuminates it, by assuming the form of soul 
(Jiva). This is affirmed by the Zaittiriya Upanisad ( Vl. 6 ), 
which says: ‘He creates the world and then enters it ( Tat 
srstva tadevanupravisat ), This union of сй and antahkarana 
gives birth to гсс/а or Svasa ( breath ), which spreads as So’-- 


1 XVII. 
2 Cf. Ramante yogino yasmin unltyanandecidatinani | 
Iti Rimapaden-3sau param Brahmabhidh yate. ( Ramatgpari Up., I. 6). 
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ham and which is also named Gayatri; She is the origin of 
the Vedas and the Sastras, as we are informed by the Srutis.! 
Ofthese, Brahma, who represents buddhi, is busy in contem- 
plation, eager to know what is at the origin of the word So’- 
ham, and who also witnesses it. 


( The revelation is that )—'That is Г; ‘I am that’, the 
element cit. Iam cidatma, secondless, one and alone, as 
"the breadth constantly utters so'Aam ( sah aham ) and kamisah. 
That pürna-purusa (complete mans buddhi in the antahkarana, 
Iam Brahman, the same as jfiana, Maya alone is the origin 
of both, the stainless caitaxya and the aiwa, which is reflect- 
ей in the antahkaraņa where it also resides. Thus by know- 
ing Aham Brahmā’smi (1 am Brahman), an individual becomes 
„риге. Thus when the feeling that one is jivatma perishes, one 
becomes Brahman, which is the ultimate liberation, and there 


is no other means to realise this than to know—Srahmaham- 
asmi, 


3 


From Caitanya itself was magnified the entire phenomenon, 
assuming эяйуй tobe the basis of the world. The pinda and 
brahmánda are born from Brahman, In this way the earliest 
creation of human beings comes from the ( its ) breath, Visnu, 
Brahma and Rudra, ( respectively ) representing the powers of 
"will, action and knowledge, were also born from Brahman. 

With a view to liberating the soul and conjecturing from 
"what is said in the Vedas, the path of devotion, which is the 
-same as to serve the human beings, was advocated by voice, 
and by voice, the existence of waya was also conjectured. All 
of them, though industructible, were announced as perishable. 
Ia fact, the gods, the human beings and the sages, all of 


1 Тай. Up ; 11. 6. 
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them ‘being only forms of ей, are (only) manifested; and 
considering ‘that art thou’ had all departed, 

The upshot ofall is that whatever is (manifested) from 
Brahman is all Brahman. The paroksavadins (those who 
imagine Brahman outside of the heart and sight), are devoid 
of their own experience, and being undetermined, per force 
imagine nama and rūpa (name and form) of Brahman, also 
pronouncing the. same; but this #ama-ripa, which is only 
imagined, does not differ from Brahman, as gold from its 
,ear-rings, iron from its weapons, fire from its sparks and the 
sea from its waves, as said in the 579/1 Therefore, Kaviras, 
that is, those who possess knowledge, determine, that they 
are to remember (recite) in their mind, only the name of 
Rima, which alone brings happiness in the world ; and by 
devotion to the reflection of the name alone all attain 


salvation, Thus they devote themselves to repeating only 
“the name, 


4 


Why all human beings do not have the knowledge of self ? 
' It is because being oblivious of their own selves, people think 
that Narayana, who is 24: (the first born) and whose abode is 
Vaikuntha, is the greatest. According to them, it is He who 
creates and protects the world and is also the destroyer of 
itin the form of Rudra, Then there are they who advocate 
karma ; they confound the world. The Saktas proclaim that 
all ( the world ) is created by Prakrti, whereas some others 
speak highly of Shakti, devotion. Thus (all) those who 
are in struggle of maintaining their own views, respectively, 
bind others also, throwing them in a pitfall, And the 





1 Maitrayanitya Up., VI. 26. 
q 
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means of binding are there, Power of speech, expressed by the 
advocates of all these several views in the several chandas and 
prabandhas perplex the (mind of) people, and those who listen 
to them, pick up whatever they like. All who look outside 
become confounded by the charming way ( of expression ). 
But as their ignorance of the truth is the highest, they 
cannot enjoy tranquility, 


The Mimamsakas, Vaigesikas, the Naiyayikas, the Patafi- 
jalas, the Sankhyas and the Vedantins, though efficient in 
expressing their respective opinions, do not get felicity be- 
cause they are far away from the main goal ( paramartha tat- 
tua), The Sabdikas ( sphofvadins ) and the atheists also do 
not get tranquility because they cannot realise the self. Only 
those who are stainless and devoid of ( keeping themselves 
aloof from ) maya can enjoy the supermost bliss ; whereas 
those devoid of self-realisation and fall prey to the pleasure 
of senses and Srig@ra-rasa burn themselves like moth in fire, 


5 


How long should I relate the tale of the endless yugas ? 
All these yugas have expired with the happiness of (realising) 
the self, It is curious that the soul, which is no other than 
Brahman itself, forgets its own experience ( impression) of 
being pure and takes it to be identical with the body (in 
which it is housed). This is all due to ignorance. He (the soul) 
being himself Hari, Hara and Brahma, meditates on these 
deities as ( considering them as) out of sight ( farci), 


Those also, who meditate on the word ‘soham’, do not 
realise their own form (svarüfa ), because they consider this 
word exclusively to be Brahman. Ina number of treatises 
it is explained that prana itself is Atman; and in this case 
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too, they (who hold so) are tied up ( absorbed ) in it (and 
not in Brahman), They forget that not this but the stain- 
less сайапуа alone is Brahman, They fail to realise that it is 
its ( of Brahman’s ) lustre that prompts all limbs ( to work ). 


Whereas some others, taking aksara ( word ) itself to be 
Brahman and forgetting their own self, consider that as the 
result of the union of prakrti and cif, unmanifested speech 
which is called ajapd, is produced in the аяаћаѓа- сайға in the 
heart ; that in the mantpuraka-cakra is produced the pasyanti 
väk, known as ajafā ; that in the anahata-cakra in the heart 
the madhyama vak rises in the form of sound ; and that 
inthe veiuddhi-cakra in the throat, is produced the Vaikhart 
vani, in the form of the letters of pranawa, and soon, Thus 
they uphold the tradition coming from lineage, 

Even Sanaka and some others think in the same way. 
And also in the Vedas and in the Kiteba, the religious books 
of the Mohammedans, Vaibhari speech is described, But it 
has no support of the form ofthe self (afszasvaruga), It is 
due to this speech that resorting to the heterodox doctrine 
and being oblivious of their own form, they (the mediators) 
are spread in the various generations. 


In all the four yugas the path of knowledge (Jtügmamárga) 
alone is advocated, by the devotees through their speech. 


Nor can the followers of karma acquire knowledge, which 
cannot stand in their confused thinking ; and thus their 
avidya cannot be destroyed. . And consequently they wander 
from atala (the hell situated lowest) to the earth (bAüloka), 
and also in all the Jokas of the ten 21022105 (guardians of the 
quarters). PBrakmünanda does not become steady without 
vairágya (absence of worldly desire or passion) Thus guru 
is the only medicine (helper) to enable one to cross the ocean 
of the world, 


Man resorts (о. летна, to obtain Atman, which is stainless 
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as the sky, and also to avoid falling in hell, Kapila explained 
this to Devahüti, in the BAagavata, 


As the sun shines in the east, similarly, the delight of 
contemplating on the internal сайаяуа is indescribable. It 
shines itself, Its form is action and knowledge (mati-jiiana- 
svarūpa), It is doubtless true that this form of Arman can be 
obtained by knowing that ‘I am of the same form as Atman 
(Gimasvaripay, Why not then realise the same, by knowing: 
‘Iam a тат ? You are endowed with buddhi (understanding), 
but only a few supermost sages (faramahamsas) and 
sanyasins (who have no attachment to the world) can attain 
this state, 


“The mind of ignorant people is not firm, because of 
confused thoughts and indecision, They perform sacrifices 
which are without rules and full of injuries, They practice 
such deeds because they are ignorant of the supreme bliss. 
They are indeed drowned in performing such deeds as may 
lead them to hell, and they cannot obtain salvation unless 
they resort to a gur#, which is self-content (d¢masukha), 


6 


Who is able to describe the state of attaining the supreme 
bliss ғ Of course, none, It has neither form (rufa), nor 
sign (rekka) Atma-sukha (the happiness of realising the 
Atman) is known only to one who realises it. It is secondless, 
one alone, The difference of varnas and Gsramas is not 
known inthe happiness in which even Omékara dissolves, 
The clusters of stars do not shine there, nor the moon, nor 
the sun, as reported by the Vedas, Jiva and ja (individual 





1 Каћа Up., V. 15. ( Na tatra suryo bhati, etc. ). 
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souls surrounded by maya and-avidya respectively) are 
reflections of that pure cai/awya which is at the root of all, 
which (in the end) also dissolve in it, 


In self-pleasure there does not exist the feeling of (the 
existence of) water, earth and the winds, since they are all 
the forms of Brahman (Srahmamaya), which is stainless, 
Who should utter its name ? Who is the knower of itp And 
what is its varna (caste), ? It is described in the Rémakrdaya.* 
What should be said about the caste, creed, etc. of one who 
attains brahmananda (the state of being one with Brahman) ? 


What is the condition of such a Jigs;? Whatever 
he observes in the form of eating, drinking and actions 
(movements of his body and senses, it is all automatic 
(sahaja) And after his experience is st^bilised, the joyti 
(light of the Supreme spirit) is revealed / `h brings to an 
end all tamoguna, Nirgunatva (devo! the feeling of any 
guna) can be achieved only by being nir.vandva, not troubled 
by any duality (couple of opposite conditions or qualities), 
like hunger and thirst, and the like. 


7 


In brakmananda, (bliss enjoyed at the level of the Eternal 
Spirit), there is no expedient elements of creation of the 
world, There is also neither the wind nor intellect bloomed 
like a flower, The three kinds of bodies (gross, subtle and 
Айгапа\, which are produced by avidya, are also missing, and 
so their very root, the great ignorance and its associate, the 





1 See: Nabo na rütrik savituryatht bhavet prakafarupavyabhictratah 
kvacit|Jüanam tatha jnanamidari dyayam Harau Rame — katham 
sthasyati fuddhacidghanellin Ramahjdaya, quoted in my book, op. cif,, 
р, 61, 


t 
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maya, is also absent, Мог are there the objects (of senses) 
like faba, etc, and the brahszanda (the universe) is also-not 
to be found there, in that eternal bliss, in which the limited 
sky, like ghafakata and mathakasa also do not exist, Nor are 
there the right and wrong path, nor knowledge, nor ignorance, 


Brahman is indescribable, as it is unmanifested, invisible, 
"beyond the reach of limbs, It has no particular residence 
nor abode, for the reason that itis the basis of all and all- 
pervasive. The form of avidya, too, the illusion (making 
the world appear real), is not there, In fact, the whole 
phenomenal world and its root, the avidya, dissolve in 


Brahman, which alone is the ultimate consciousness, and 
reality, 


8 


‘Thou art that Brahman’, This mahavakya of the 
Sümaveda (tattvamasi)' is for all, said and to be known, 
The Upanisads well relate the pleasure of being Brahman, 
the ultimate consciousness, And this may be the deter- 
mination of all those who desire to be relieved, finally. It is 
for this that the fourfold fashioning of the rightful claimant 
‚ (adhika@rin) and so on, Thus this rightful claimant is one 

who is endowed with the means of vatrigya (asceticism), 
discrimination (viveka), the six accomplishments and the 
desire to obtain salvation, To him, who is the rightful 
claimant, the Upanisad explains the mahavakya, The 
sambandha (propriety ) is So’ ham, or the union of the 
individual soul (jiwa) and the I$vara (the Great Lord). The 
visaya (object) Is to know that ‘I am Brahman’, and the fina] 


I 1 Chindogya Up., VI. 8. 7 (and in some others also ). 
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goal is to achleve the Supreme bliss, This is the fourfold 
fashioning, The main object is to know—'I am Brahman’, 


This statement (of the poet, is supported by illustrations 
of those with good conduct. Narada knew this (the sense of 
the mahdodRya) from Sanaka and others, as is narrated in the 
Chündogya ; this was the subject of conversation between 
Narada and Janaka ; Dattatreya also realised this from his 
own experience ; and the conversation relating to it, between 
Rama and Wasistha, is related in the Brhadvasisiha. This 
is also described in the eleventh skandha (chapter), where 
Sri-Krsna explained it to Uddhava. 


How can this jivanmuktr (release in this very life) be 
obtained? Only after the egotism of the family, colour, 
caste and the dramas is all abandoned, The very thought 
of jivanmukti is identical with that of being Brahman, This 
is a successful life, when the goalis achieved. One is alive 
even after it, The consciousness which is seen everywhere 
is beyond the reach of caste or wisdom, It is invisible. 


9 


How is it that those who torture their bodies by observing 
vows like cündráyana and also those who follow the eightfold 
method of yoga do not acquire the knowledge of Self? This 
problem concerns two types of people, and the first: of these 
types is constituted by those who observe it (the candrayana 
etc), without the intention (#7sama) of obtaining any reward, 
They are ignornt of the knowledge of Self and merely 
torment their body by outer means, The other category is 
of those who are desirous of a reward. They, by such 
practices, bind themselves by impression unconsciously left 
оп the mind by good and bad actions (vàsaná) which is 
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constructed of threads of the nine elements beginning'with 
Prakrti (of the Saükhyas), which is at the root of all these 
(threads). Both these kinds of people fail to realise Atman, 
inacquirable by any external means, as said in ‘Ndyamdtma 
.pravacanena labhyah’, еіс Therefore the wise men bind 
ауідуй, the originator of egotism (аһатАйта), which is the 
conveyance of attachment (гага) and hatred (dvesa), by vidya, 
punishing it as his foe, 
' After the knowledge of Self, эг (the création), with its 
. forms of cause and effect, is also dissolved. 
The tie of creation, which resembles fetters of iron, ds 
broken only by realising one's own form (5207974) and when 
` after attaining the turtya (fourth) stage, one recollects—I am 
Brahman itself, as evident from the use of the root Кају in 
the sense of ‘shining’, the enquirer is finally released, by 
becoming one with Brahman, by concentrating on his own 
self, This is also applicable to a woman who has this sort of 
illumination and who does not desire to have a reward for all 
her labour (#iskama), For one equipped with this knowledge, 
every object is Brahman. He enjoys tranquility of mind 
(Brakm@nanda), One who attains this stage, continues 
rising up and is finally released, Kabiras, that is, the Vedas, 
state that only those who cross the sea of creation, are 
liberated, none else, with any other means, 


10 


Vasana (which consists of impressions left on the mind by 
goodorbad actions) is known as /ziga-farira (vital form), which 
rotates in the circle of existence, It is constituted of 
seventeen elements? and takes birthin the various generations 
(yanis), One who is free from it enjoys the supermost bliss with 





1 Katha. Up., H. 23. 
2 These seventeen elements are— Buddhi , manas, 5 senses of knowledge, 5 
organs of action, and 5 prazas, 
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the Great Lord, by identifying himself with Him and then its 
(very) seed is burnt. In the Vedas it is related that it 
vanishes after gaining the true knowledge and realisation 
of the self, ( Whereas ) an ignorant person, who is merely 
devoted to his body and takes pride in it, is born again and 
again. He is a fool, 5 


As a result of this egotism, one is born again and again, in 
the eighty- -four lacs ofthe yonis. Thus,those who ere devoid of 
their own (genuine) thought and take pride in theirown body, 


repeatedly travel in heaven, in the earth and Below (in 
Patala). 


Knowledge is concealed by three gunas, satva, razas and 
amas, which bind the deities, men, sages and even cidatma, 
the lord of the elements, Thus they assume the form of 
saguna, The ignorant Is bound, as he considers himself to be 
only a body formed of wind, fire, water and soon, Anda 
Jiva is bound when it takes the sun and the moon moving in 
ida and gingala (tubular organs of the body) and takes pride 


in knowing the svarasastra (science of the movement of 
breath), 


Imagining all the objects of enjoyment to be real, one is 
tempted to enjoy them, He is a fool who fails to know the 
nectar which removes (all) the three /@pas (fevers). 


Submerged in the sea of ignorance, one is unable to know 
that he himself is Brahman, Kabira (the Vedas and the 
sages) says that a jiya gets rid of its property when he 
performs any duty without the expectation of a reward 
(mis£dmazayd,.. Then he becomes immortal, as the Сиа! 
says, 


1 1.70, 
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Versified Sanskritisation of the Ramdinis.« 


1 
Jivatattvabhidhano’yam fabdetyaparan&makah / 
Sarnvedanam £aritasyávasthito'sti hrdantare // 


Caturdaéagaramayam durgamajfianasamjiitam | 
Karmabhirnirmitam tena sa heturjagato matah // 


Vastutastvsya jagato mayaivotpattiküranam / 
Ya jfiayate prakrtehücestáparanámabhil'// 


Ajiianajanita si са mohayatyakhilam jagat / 

Yena kartrtvametasyà Brahmanüropyatye'male // 
Anayaksiptahrdaya gatdnugatika janah / 

Harim nirüpayantyaksnoh parath düre ca samsthitam // 
Evar svarüpájfiánücca jivo bhramati yonisu / 
"Tadajfíünàcca sambhütah pakhanda darsanani са // 


Matrgarbhe yatah pumsam samüniva paristhitih / 
Sarvesam prabhavasthanameka eva ca vidyate // 


Vedapathah sunnatam ca samskara itare tatha / 
Dharmakriyasca dréyante jananasyordhvameva hi // 


Tada jivitmanoraikyarm siddhameva suniscitam / 
Anadisiddham jivanamaikyain ca vyavasiyate // 


Abhedameva™ vijfíaya jivatmaparamatmanoh / 
Atmabodhat svamuddhartum yatnah karyo manisina // 
Samkhyatigabhirjihvabhiryannüma na hi varnyate / 
Dhyanena tasya Ramasya samuddháro bhaveddhruvam // 





ж Based on Bodhananda’s commentary 
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Antahkaranavicchinnafcidaméo jiva ucyate / 
Tasyaiva jyotisa dehah spandatam yati santatam // 
Udabhtidanayoryogadicchanamni vilasina / 
Gàyatraparanámni sa sasarja vibudhatrayam // 


Brahma Visnu Mahesanstanesa’cchadayat punah / 
Evar na ko’ pi bhedo' sti jivatma paramatmanoh // 


Aham brahasmiti mahavakyasyanubhavath sudhih / 
Yatátmà pürna rüpena karoti jñana cakgusa // 


Evam јїуеќуагац maya sarbhütaviti vedità / 
Aham Brahmeti vijñáya nirvikalpatvamrucchati // 


8 
Aksaram fuddha caitanyath cidityaparanámakam / 
Svamáyayá prapaficasya kurute samupakramam // 
Virádátmaiva puruso mahàVisnurnigadyate / 
Tasya nabhisamudbhitajalajasanasamsthitat // 

' Techagakterjfianagakteh kriyásakterabhüjjagat |. 
Api sattvatamo’méebhyo jatavAcyuta Saükarau // 
Evain manusyayoniéca saévateveti niscitam / 
Jivebhyo bhaktimargascopadisto munisattamaih Il 
Máyayà'pi tadà srstam jalavayumayam jagat / 
Sura narátatha'nye'pi tasya eva hi samsrutih // 
Sarvamülarn {айа jíiátumabhayan sadhavo ratàh f 
Таѕтіпёса namarüpe”pi kalpite tairnijechhaya // 
Atmabodhena tutagstu santyajyainam prahelikam / 
Advitiyam param Brahmamatrakam cintayanti te // 
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Namnaivakhilasiddhih syánnámaiva sukhadayakam/ 
Iti niscityánurágannàmàmátram japanti te // 


4 
Atmabodho па saukaryenápyate panditairapi / 
Atastattvamajanantah kecid Vaikunthavasinam // 
Náráyanarh nu manyante sargasthitivinaéakam / a 
Bhrámayateva lokarh ca karmavádi tu karmaná II 
$айавйгала faktisatnbhttarn manyante šaktyupasakšh | 
Sastrárthapravanástv'anye dvaitadvaitanuy4yinah // 
Evarhbhütásvavasthásu érotrsu bhrantabuddhisu / 
Yadyasya rocate márgastamasávavalambate // 
Kintu siiíayamárüdháste jvalanti patangavat / 
Atah S4strasramat karyarn paramarthavabodhanam II 
5 
Antahkaranavicchinnatcidamášo jiva ucyate / 
Tasya praküfena dehah spandatam yati sendriyah // 
Sa tu Brahmaiva nanyo’stityacaryaih partipaditam / 
Upaiksyaitat tu durbuddhih deham svamiva manyate II 
Kecit so'hamiti dhyane ramante moksakanksinah l 
Aárayantastathánye ca cakravaniparamparam II 
Sanakadivinirdistaa dehacakranupasate l 
Apare tu budhah kecid kratumargavalambinah // 
Hithsiprayani karmaai kurvantyuccapadecchaya / 
Kim tu sarve’pi te naiva labhante nirvrtim param // 
Yata átmajnanamrte jivo jatu na mucyate // 
Sajvatraika rasam Brahma svacchamükaüsasanpibham // 
Dvandvahinu guroreva jfidyate nirmalasayaih / 
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Brahmanastvadvitiyasya na rüparn na ca Jafichanam / 
Orkáüro Vedamülar ca tasminneva viliyate // 
Varnaéramakulanam ca na Ьћедаћ Paramatmani / 
Na bhaoti tatra naksatra napi candradivakarau // 
Na jalam na sthalarn tatra girayo maruto’pi va / 
Ahoratri na bhavatastasmin va guddhacidghane // 
Naj&tirnüframastatra парі varnfadibhedakam / 
Gunatitam dvandvahinam jyotitiiparh hrdantare // 
Atah pravahapatitarn nityakarma samücaran / 
Dhyàyan narastadàápnoti kaivalyam са samaériute // 


7 i 
Brahmadande naiva srstirna vayurna jalaoilau / 
Na manah kuntharüparn ca praphulla na matistatha // 
Avidyotpadita deha api santi na tatra hi / 
Vidyanam ca értinam ca gatistatra na vidyate // 
Ajfi&nam düratastasmàt mayetyapuranamakam / 
Sabdüdivisayanà ca bhọgānām canupasthitih // 
Pindabrahmandabhivyomadinam tatra na bhasanam / 
Gurusi$yau na tatra stah margam &rgau tathaiva ca [/ 
Nirdvandvam nirgunam buddhigamyam Brahma 


i : yaducyate / 
Nahi nišciyate tasya sthanath kenàpi nama уй // 
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Tattvamasyadi vakyam yad Chándogye pratipaditam | 
Tasmajjivasya Brahmatvamavehi tvam suniscitam// 


Náradah Sanakádibhyo Ramah kulagurostathà / 
SrikrgnádUddhavaécápi jfiatvaitat muktimap nuvan-// 
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Yàjifavalkyo Videhaí£ca Dattátreyastathápare / 
Muktà abhedam vijfiáya jivàtnaparamütmanoh // 


Kulabhimano yavanna ksayam@yati pürnatah / 
T4yanna sphurati Brahmajfianam kasy4pi manase // 


9 


Kecidastangayogena pidayantyaksa-samhatim / 
Sarirarn ksapayantyauye krcchracándráyanidibhih // 


Dréyantyanye ca niratah paficapranavarodhane / 
Ebhistu sadhainaistattvajianam na samavapyate / 


Ragadvesaprasavinimavidy4m’ hrtkrtalayam / 
Y4vannnots4rayet samyak tavannatmanidarsanam // 


Vidyay4 suvicáraica japayajfie tu ye ratah / ` 
Divánisam te duhkhabdheh param yantyanahamkrtah // 


Svariipadaréanadeva lüyate lohasrhkhalà / 
Purusasyatha náryávà tadaiva Brahma bhasate // 


10 
Lingadehasamakhy4ta punaravartakarini / 
Vasani januso hetustasmánnirvásano bhava // 
Ajfianacchannajivastudevam svamiva manyate / 
Tasmát sa vásanávigtah paribhramati yonisu // 
Jüánarn satvena rajasá tamasá cávrtam gunaih / 
Badhyante tena girvànà manujà munay’opi ca // 
Tena baddhà jaladhayah pavana jvalano’pi ca / 


Api sirydcandramasavakhilam ca mahitalam 1] 


Brahmajnánàmrtam naiva svádyate malindéayaih / 
Aphalkáüksino yena sathérayanti param padam // 
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Metal Image of Visnu 
(GayaMuseum No.76.1, Photo :Јапсе Leoshko) 


A METAL IMAGE OF VISNU 
DATED IN THE REIGN OF SURAPALA 1* 


SUSAN L, HUNTINGTON 


THE ART OF the Pala period in eastern India and 
Bangladesh ** is notable for the many inscribed and dated 
sculptures that have survived among the huge corpus of stone 
and metal images. These inscribed sculptures, along with 
other historical documents such as copper- plate inscriptions, 
have provided modern scholars with what may be considered 
to be, compared with other phases of Indic history, an 
astonishingly detailed and accurate chronology of the , period. 
In my work The “Pala- "Sena" Schools of Sculpture, I attempted 
to discuss every known Pala- -period i image that could be dated 
by its inscription,’ but I noted then that the list could ‘not be 
considered final or finite since new images of the Pala ‘period 
are still being discovered. Even as that volume was in 
press, a previously unpublished image came to my notice.? “ 





+ This article is respectfully dedicated to the memory of Dr. D. C. Sircat 
in gratitude for his gracious and unfailing help to me in reading 
inscriptions of the Pala dynasty. Dr.Sircar was especially excited when 
reading the inscription on the sculpture that is the subject of this 
article since its date of the year 12 in the reign of Sürapala I extended 
the known length of that monarch’s reign by seven years and thus shed 
important new light on early Pala history. Н . 

°* . Better read—‘of eastern India including present Bangladesh'.—Ed. 

L Susan L. Huntington, The '*Pala-Sena ? Schools of Sculpture (Studies In 
South Asian Culture, ed. J. E. van Lohuizen-de а Vol. 10), 
Leiden ( Е. J. Brill ), 1984, pp. 27-80, 203-250. 

› Ibid., pp. 37-38. 

3 lbid. pp. 46-47. І am grateful to Frederick M. Asher for initially 


calling this piece to my attention. - 4 
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The image, a representation of Visnu executed in metal 
(Plate III), was presented to the Gaya Museum in Gaya,Bihar, 
by a private donor in 1976. Itis said to have come from 
Kurkihar, although, as will be discussed below, its style is not 
representative of the known metal images from that site. 
Its height of approximately 16 centimetres is not unusual 
among the numerous metal images that have survived in 
eastern India and Bangladesh of the Pàla period. In terms of 
iconography, the sculpture is a fairly standard depiction of the 
god Visnu in his characteristic standing four-armed form, 
His lower right hand holds the gada, his lower left the cakra ; 
the upper left hand holds the śañkha and the upper right is 
empty. The figure stands frontally and unbending atop a 
lotus pedestal which, in turn, rests upon a plain rectangular 
platform to which is attached a thronelike back, A halo 
surrounds the head of the god, while a post behind the halo 
may have once held a chattra above Visnu's head, The god 


is adorned with his characteristic crown, jewelry, and 
vanamala, 


The inscription on the piece, which runs across the front, 
sides, and back of the image, has been transliterated and 
translated by Dr. D. C. Sircar! as follows : 


Deyadharmmoya ériŠūrapālarājye sa[mva]t 12 
pisadapanaka-mahavihare thisavyà carsmakára-Tiyasacasa 
Kapilakatasya p[utra] man[u]kena kacitam, 





1 Letter to me from Dr. D. C. Sircar dated 11th May 1982. In another 
letter to me, dated 5th June 1982, Dr. Sircar stated his intention to 
publish the inscription “in an appenddix to my forthcoming Bengali 
work but also in a Bengali periodical as well as іп the Epigraphia 
Indica". His publication of-the inscription appeared in Pal-Sen Yuger 
Vamíanucarit (in Bengali ), Calcutta, 1982, р. 175, Citra (Plate), Nos. 
4-5. As far as publication in Epigraphia Indica, nothing has appeared 
up through Volume XXXIX, Part 3 (the July 1971 issue which appeared 
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Deyadharmmo’yam fi Sürapàla rajye samvat 12 grimad 

Apanakamahavihare Thisavyah carmmakara Tiydgacasya 

(/*) Kapilakatasya putra Manukena káritam (/*) 
"Translation : 

This is the religious gift of the cobbler Tiyasaca of Thi- 
Savi, at the illustrious Apanaka-mahdvuthara, during the year 


12 in the reign of the fortunate Sürapala, [ It is ] made by 
Manuka, son of Kapilakata, 


As is typical in Indic historical inscriptions, the epigraph 
does not clarify which King Sürapala is being referred to. 
However, on the basis of the paleography of the inscription, 
Dr. Sircar assigns the epigraph to the reign of Šūrapāla Tt 
who ruled in the middle of the ninth century, and not to that 
of Sürapüla II, who ruled around the third quarter of the 
eleventh century.? As will be shown below, this attribution 
is fully supported by the stylistic evidence of the sculpture 
itself, Historically, then, the image is important because it 
is the only dated metal image now known from the reign of 
Sürapala I of the Pala dynasty and because it bears a regnal 
date of the year 12 of that king, thereby extending the known 
reign length of that monarch by some seven years, 





in 1983) though it 15 possible that something is awaiting publica- 
tion in a forthcoming issue. Iam grateful to Dr. G. Bhattacharyya 
for Supplying me with information about the publication in Bengali. 

1 Letter to me dated 11th May 1982. 

2 For an overview of the suggested chronologies for the Pala kings, see 
Huntington, op. cit., pp. 29-37, especially Chart-on p. 37 for Dr. 
Sircar's views on the reigns and dates of the kings, particularly Ѕага- 
pala I and Sürapala II. š 


3 Inhisletterto me dated 11th May 1982, Dr. Sircarexplains : “It isagain 
a matter of great pleasure to me that the Visnu image inscription із of 
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Of great interest is the reference in the inscription to the 
Apanaka-mahavi&ara, for the same name also occurs in the 
inscriptions* on three metal images from the Pala period 

dated in the reign of King Ràjyapála, namely, two representa- 
tions of the goddess Vasudhara! and one of Umà-Mahetvara.? 

Interestingly, all three of these images were found at Kur-- 

' kihar, and, in light of the presumed Kurkihar crigin of the 

Gaya Museum piece, it is tempting to suggest that “Apanaka- 

aahávihüra" was a name for the monastic establishment at. 
Kurkihar. And, indeed, it may have been. However, this 
attribution is complicated by the fact that an inscription on a 
Buddha image from Mathura also mentions an Apanaka monas- 
tery,? Perhaps the name “Apanaka” was not unique among: 
the designations for Buddhist’ smahaviharas and, tbus, the 
Kurkihar establishment, along with at least one other, might. 





considerable historical importance since it is dated 1n the 12th regnal 

year of SürapálaI whose latest known date was so far available as the 

Sth year of his reign. In my Bengali work entitled Pal-Sen Yuger- 

Vaméanucarit (in the press ), J placed the said king’s reign c. 950---58 

A. D., tut corrections have to be inserted now In it." (The work was 

rublished in Calcutta, August 15, 1982; for Sircar’s corrections, see 

Appendix 5, pp. 174 f., of the work.) 

[Apanaka-Mahavihara is also mentioned ' in the Puspika ofa manut- 

cript of the Astasthasrikapra jnáparamità copied in the 18th year of the 

reign of Ramapala, see 5. K. Saraswati, Pal-Yuger Citrakala ( in Ben- 

gali ), Calcutta, 1978, p. 73,---Ed. J 

1 Seo Huntington, op. cit., Appendix, Nos. 21 and 22 (рр. 214--16 ) for 

the inscriptions and Figs. 45--46 of the same work for the illustrations 
of Vasudhara. 

` 2 Seeibid., Appendix, No. 23 (p. 216) for the inscription and Fig. 47 for- 

the illustration of the image. 

See V. S. Agrawala, ‘The Vine Motif in. Mathura Art’, Journal of the 

Indian Society of Oriental] Art, Vol. IV, Part 2 ( December 1936 ), 


p. 131. 
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have borne that name, It is also possible, of course, that the 
findspots of the images do not necessarily correlate with the 
places named in their inscriptions, for such small metal pieces 
easily could have been transported after their creation. Indeed, 
on the basis ofthe style ofthe Visnu image, there does not 
seem to bean overwhelming association with other pieces 
more commonly found at Kurkihar, though the three Images 
from Kurkihar bearing references to the Apanaka-mahavihara 
fit the parameters of the Kurkihar style rather well. If the 
Visnu image was, indeed, found at Kurkihar but was not 
manufactured there, then perhaps it had been’ created else- 
where and had been brought to the site, where it had then 
been dedicated ( as indicated in the inscription ). Alterna- 
tively, it may have been made by a craftsman trained in 
anotber region of the eastern Gangetic plain but who had 
come to the vicinity of Kurkihar, 


In order to determine the stylistic basis for attributing the 
image to the period of Sürapála Iin preference to that of 
Sürapála П, it is necessary to study the piece in relationship 
to metal images made around the time of Sürapàla I as well 
as those created approximately in the reign of Sürapála I: 
Since there are no other known metal images dated to the 
reign Sürapála I? and no known dated images at all from the 
reign of Sürapála IL, it must be studied in relationship to 
works of art produced during the reigns of other kings. 
Interestingly, the metal works frcm the reign of Strapala Is 


1 From my studies of Pala-perlod images, I have found thet the stone 
and metal images undergo separate stylistic evolutions and that, when 
possible, it is best to compare images of like medium when making 
attritutions of date or provenance. | 

2 For the dated stone pieces of the reign of Sürapala I, see Huntington, 
op. cit., Figs. 24--36 and pp. 45--47. 
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father, King Devapāla, and those from the reign of Śūrapāla 
IPs father, King Vigrahapāla III, are especially revealing in 
this light, 


Some five metal images bear inscriptions referring to King 
Devapala, the third Pala king, who reigned primarily during 
the second quarter of the ninth century and was the father 
and direct predecessor of Sürapála I,1 Of these, one image, 
coincidentally also a representation of Visnu in a standing, 
four-armed form and bearing identical attributes, is strikingly 
similar to the Gaya Museum piece ( Plate III). In particular, 
the rather short, somewhat stocky body proportions are com- 
parable as is the dense configuration of the flames around the 
respective halos, The body proportions especially may be 
associated with the early Pala stylistic developments? and 
thus seem to corroborate a date early in the Pala period for 
the image, rather than one later, as would be the case if the 
image had been made during the reign of King Sürapàla II. 
It may be noted that the image of Visnu dated in the reign 
of Devapala ( Plate IV ) is not similar to the other metal 
images? from that king's reign, a phenomenon which may be 
related to its origin in the Bangladesh region, rather than in 
the Magadha heartland where the others were found at the 
major sites of Nalanda and Kurkihar: The resemblance of 
the Gaya Museum piece to the Bangladesh example may be 
an argument against the present sculpture's putative origina- 
tion at Kurkihar. 


1 Bor discussion of the images, see Ibid., pp. 40-43, and Appendix, Nos. 
7--11 (pp. 206-09 ). 

2 For examples in stone dating from the same approximate period, see 
ibid., Figs. 34-36. 

3 Ibid, Figs. 28-31. The іпзсгіріоп on Fig. 30 is controversial ( se? 
p. 41, note 63 ). 
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Plate IV 





Visnu Image of the reign of Devapnla 
(Dhaka Museum Ihaka. Photo Pat een Ma san) 


Plate V 
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Another sculpture, a representation of Parvati dated in 
the 54th year of the reign of King Náráyanapála,! thus dat- 
ing from the early tenth century, would seem to fcrma 
"clesing bracket” for the parameters of the style of the Gaya 
Museum piece, for like the representaticn cf Visnu, the figure 
( Plate V) is somewhat short and stccky in proportion and the 
halo is characterized by the dense but simple forms of the 
flames. The lotus petals on Párvati's seat are also cc mpara- 
ble to those beneath Visnu's feet in the use of a single row 
of petals with an incised inner cutlire, features which are also 
seen commonly in the early partof the Pala period, but which, 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are ncimally repla- 
ced by much more elaborate forms. 


By the third quarter of the eleventh century, when Süra- 
pala II reigned, the metal image style had changed dramati- 
cally frem that of the early Pala pericd. This may be easily 
seen inthe forr known dated sculptures of the reign of King 
Vigrabar ala III, the father of Sürapála II.2 Not only do there 
later Pála period pieces have a sleek appearance due to tbeir 
technical refinement, Lut the figures have also beccme more 
elegant in appearance. The halos seem to consist of almcst 
mathematically precise patterns, ard are far more important 
visually than in the earlier style. The pedestals upcn which 
the figures stand are no Jonger simple rectangles as is the one 
on the Gaya Museum piece ; instead the pedestals have multi- 
ple horizontal divisicns and are also divided into the /rifatha 
and paficaratha forms so characteristic of the tenth ard ele: 
venth centuries. The double lotus pedestals with the ornate 


1° For discussion of this image and its ir scription, see ibid., pp. 51 and 
213. 

2 For discussion of třese images (ibid , Figs. 68-7! ) and their inscripti- 
ons, вее ibid., pp. 64-66, Append x, Nos. 41-44 ( pp. 229-31 ). 
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flower petals are also markedly different from the earlier style 
and are typical of the late Pala period developments. 


On a stylistic basis, then, in comparison with firmly dated 
works of art, there is little doubt that the Gaya M useum piece 
was made during the reign of King Sürapála I, and therefore 
isa product of the mid-ninth century. Dr. D. C. Sircar’s 
assessment of the script as belonging to the reign of Sürapála 
I can, therfore, be completely justified. 


Much more uncertain is the putative Kurkihar origin of 
the image. As suggested above, merely having been found 
at the site of Kurkihar is not necessarily proof that it was 
manufactured there, in spite of the fact that, during the Pala 
period, Kurkihar indeed seems to have been a major artistic 
centre. One problem in attempting to clarify whether 
Kurkihar was or was not its place of manufacture is that, of 
the many metal images that have been found at Kurkihar,* 
the vast majority date from the tenth century or later, and 
thus, there is a paucity of comparative material from the 
ninth century to study in relationship to the Gaya Museum 
piece. The few pieces that do survive from that date reveal 
a technical proficiency and sleekness to the style that 
remains characteristic of the Kurkihar idiom, but which is 
not particularly apparent in the Gaya Museum piece. 


For example, an image ofa standing Buddha from Kurki- 
har, which I have attributed to about the early-to-mid ninth 


1 A hoard of some 226 metal jmages and fragments was found at Kurki- 
bar in 1930. See Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, ‘Metal Images of Kurkihar 
Monastery’, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. II, 1934, 

š pP. 70-82 ; Patna Museum Catalogue of Antiquities, ed Param?shwari 
Lal Gupta, Patna Museum, Patna, 1965, pp. 124-59. For other 
references, see Bibliography in Huntington, op. cit., pp. 251-79. 
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century,’ already shows some of the sleekness and refine- 
‘ment that seems to be characteristic of Kurkihar metal 
work throughout the centuries. Images attributable to the 
‘late ninth-early-tenth century continue this tradition. Even 
the dated image from the reign of Devapala, Sürapála Ps 
‘father, which was found at Kurkihar, is exquisite in every 
detail. This is not to suggest that every piece made at 
Kurkihar was of this calibre, but the few pieces that were 
'found at the site and which are more crude and do not show 
“the perfection of detail that seems to characterize the Kurki- 
har style are likely to be strays from other places.? Thus, at 
present, especially in light of the fact that nothing is known 
of the specific circumstances of the find of this piece ( whether 
it was excavated at Kurkihar or whether it was found by some 
one who claimed or guessed that it was from the site) it is 
difficult to make any meaningful assessment of the provena- 
nce of the piece and its implications for Pala-period art. 


There is no question, however, about the importance of 
‘this piece in understanding the chronology of the Pala dynasty 
-and the evolution of its art, as clearly seen from the inscription 
-and the style of the work, 





1 See Huntington, op cit, p. 142, for discussion of the dating of this 
piece and Fig. 175 for its illustration. 

2 See ibid., pp. 143-44 for my dating of these pieces and Figs. 176-77 for 
their illustrations. : 

З For my discussion of this, gee ibid., p. 148. 


A UNIQUE LINGODBHAV A IMAGE 
FROM RAJASTHAN 


ASOKKUMAR BHATTACHARYYA 


THE RAJPUTANA MUSEUM at Ajmer may boast ofa buff 
sandstone plaque, depicting the Liügodbhava aspect of Siva, 
for its uniqueness both as an icon and a piece of art. Disco- 
vered from Harshagiri in Satara, Rajasthan, the image meas-- 
ures, 1'050 x 500 с. m. and is preserved in the Museum ( No... 
1(27)874) in a very good condition, It is, however, surprising 
that the plaque has so far failed to draw deserving attention 
of scholars dealing with Indian icono-plastic art. The image 
was first published in the Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Arit along with an article by Swami Hirananda 
Saraswati on the significance of Linga worship. The article, 
though rich in philosophical content, does not bear any refe- 
rence to the image under discussion, nor even takes into. 
consideration the Lingodbhava aspect of Siva. Later on J. N. 
Banerjea has described it in his magnum opus, The Develop- 
ment of Hindu lconography,* in the context of Lingodbhava 
images, but that too in short and somewhat erroneously. 
S. K. Saraswati has reproduced the plaque in his book, 4 
Survey of Indian Sculpture,? but makes no comment on it. In. 


1 See Vol IX, 1941, Plate X. 
2 Op.cit., 2nd edition, Calcutta, 1956, p. 463. His description reads— 
“The long slender column on which Siva's figure is depicted .. .°. But 
. the plate of the image would show that there is no anthropomorphic 
representation of Siva on the Libga. 
3 Op. cit., Ist edition, Calcutta, 1957, Plate XXXVII, Fig. 169. The 
illustration is, however, omitted in the second revised edition of the 


book. ` 
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consideration of its merit the present writer proposes to discuss 
the image at some length in relation to the iconographical - 
development of Lingodbhava form in Indian sculpture, 


The myth stating the situation in which Siva emerged’ 
from the earth in the form of a burning pillar, technically 
referred to as jyotislinga, is found narrated in the Puranas, 
The earliest reference to this aspect of Siva may, however,. 
be noted in the Mahabharata. Aśvatthāmā, on his nocturnal 
journey to the Pandava camp to murder the five Pandava. 
brothers, confronts a figure at the gate ; he then invokes the 
aid of Siva, his patron deity, and there appears before him а. 
golden altar with all-spreading flames of fire on it. 
According to J.N. Banerjea?, ‘this concept of the sudden 
appearance of a golden altar or pillar before Asvatthama 
Н one to the consideration ofthe Liüngodbhavamürti of 

iva’, 


The story of the emergence of Siva in the form of a Linga - 
is almost identical in the Puranas; and its lesson із nothing 
but sectarian ; establishing Siva’s supremacy over the two 
other members of the Hindu trinity, viz. Brahma and Visnu. 
The myth, when gleaned from the Vayu, Siva and Liüga- 
Puranas,? runs in the following line : 


At the end of a Kalpa, Visnu was slumbering on the deep 
abyss of waters; when a great illumination appeared before- 
him and Brahma emerged therefrom. Brahma immediately 
approached Visnu and proudly introduced himself as the: 
creator of the universe and demanded of Visnu who he was.. 
To this claim of Brahma, Visnu retorted that he himself was: 





1 X.7. 13-14, quoted by J. N. Banerjea, (op. cit., p. 462). 
2 Op.cit., p. 462. , 
3 Vayupurana, LV ; Sivapuriaa, V and VI ; Li&gapurana, XVII. 
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the actual architect of the universe and not Brahmà who was 
born of the lotus sprung from his navalregion. After some 
claims and counter-claims on the authorship of the universe 
a fight ensued between Brahma and Visnu. At this point of 
‘time there appeared a Linga resembling the great cosm‘c fire 
with hundred of tongues blazing out of it. Struck by the 
sight of the blazing column Brahma and Visnu stopped 
‘fighting each other and mutually decided to measure the 
column representing an endless mass of fire. Accordirgly, 
Brahma took the form of his vehicle swan (harmsa) and flew 
up to see the top of it; while Visnu taking the form of a 
boar burrowed down into the earth to meet its bottom. 
Their attempts failed and they came to realize that there 
certainly was something far greater than themselves, whose 
top and bottom they failed to measure. Thus being humbled 
they approached together the pillar and began to praise it. 
“Pleased with their prayers Siva manifested himself before 
them in the body of the said firy Linga with thousard arms 
and legs, with the sun, the moon and the fire as his three 
eyes, bearing the bow called the pinaki, clad in the hide of 
an elephant, carrying the ¿rišgla, wearing the sacred thread 
of snakes and with the voice resembling the rumbling of the 
clouds or the noise of the drum. He addressed Brahma and 
"Visnu with the following words —"You both are born from 
me, Brahma having come from my right loin and Visnu from 
the left loin; all three of us are really one, but are now sepa- 
rated into three aspects, viz., Brahma, Visnu and Maheévara. 
Brahma wil in the future be born of Visnu, end at the 
beginning of a Kalpa, І myself will be born from the angry 
-brow of Visnu,? With these words Mahesvara disappeared, and 
from this time, according to the Puranas, the Linga came to be 
worshipped by all. 
The image of Lingodbhava is frequently noted in South 
Indian temple carvings. It is usually found, in accordance 
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"with the Agamic injunction, in the niche of the Western wall 
-ofthe garbAagrha, i, e. central shrine ofa temple. Gopinath 
.Rao! provides us with a graphic account of the iconogra- 
phical characteristics of the Lingodbhavamürti on the basis 
of the Agamas, viz. Amsumadbheda, Karana and Kamika 
and the Silparatna, а late medieval Silpa-text. The icono- 
-graphical traits enjoined in the texts are found to be borne by 
the actual images of the South in their essentials, Gopinath 
Rao’s study of the iconic type has three illustrations,? one 
each from the Kaliasanátha templeat Conjeevaram, Dasavatara 
-cave at Ellora and the Siva temple at Ambar-Mangalam, 
Besides, James C. Hatle? has also noted on the western wall 
of an early Cola temple at Pullamangai named Brahmapuri- 
fvara а depiction of the image. What is common as well as 
the most dominant characteristic of these images as also of 
the injunction of the Ágamas, is the representation of Siva in 
‘his Candraéekhara aspect in a diamond-shape aperture of the 
imposing linga, which is usually flanked by the figures of 
Brahma and Visnu on its two sides. The iconic type appears 
to have been popular not only inthe Tamil country but also in 
` the country of the Andhra people, as an exquisite representa- 
‘tion of it is noted on the wall of the Lingodbhavamurti temple 
of Alampur (Plate VI/1). 

In north India the Lingodbhava form of Siva is not as 
widely known asin the south, The earliest representation 
-of the image, so far discovered in the north, is from Etah in 
western Uttar Pradesh and now preserved in the Bharatkala 
Bhavan at Varanasi (Plate VI/2). It shows at the centre a 
massive post-like linga, at the base of which is a conven- 
tionally carved lotus motif, possibly suggesting yonipatia ; and - 





1 Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. ЇЇ, Part Y, pp. 105-11. 

2 lbid., Plates, XII and XIV. 

3 ‘Tre Early Cola Temple at КЕС ОЕК ОГ; Oriental 
Art, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1958. 
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on the two sides flame motifs, signifying its immergence as a 

jyotirlixga, Оп the left and right of the Linga proper is the 
representation of Visnu and Brahma respectively, Below the. 
figure of Visnu is a damaged figure in a diving pose, which is no- 
doubt his another representation showinghim making an attempt 
of measuring the fathom of the Lifga, As the stelae is broken 

towards the top, the representation of Brahma in his soaring: 
high action is totally lost, From the stylistic consideration 

this interesting image is assignable to the eighth century- 
A.D. An Orissan version of the image (Plate VII), 
belonging tothe same or the followirg century, has been. 
noted by D. R. Das on the wall of the Simhanatha temple 

at Gopinathpur, Cuttack District, Here, too, the Linga is 
smoothly covered without any representation of Сапагаќе- 

khara form, and shows flame motifs on its two sides. Brahma. 
and Visnu are found depicted once each, while the former 

as flying up, the latter as diving towards the ground. Two 

flying gandharvas are shown as holding a canopy-like mukuta 

above the Liüga. 

What is significant of both these north Indian Lingod-- 
bhava images is the absence of Siva-Candrasekhara form as. 
emerging from the body of the linga, a typical characteristic. 
of the South Indian type of Lingodbhava images, This 
distinct common feature of the Bharatkala Bhavan and the 
Orissan images helps us to recognize a strong north Indian. 
variant of the Liügodbhava form. The Ajmer Museum. 
example, the icono-plastic form of which is the main theme. 
of this paper, is also remarkable for the smooth and tapering. 
carving of its tall linga, having no emerging Candrasekhara. 
on its body. It is, therefore, quite evident that the image. 
under discussion belongs to the north Indian tradition of 
Lingodbhava form. 

In the Ajmer plaque (Plate VIII), which is rectangular in 
shape with a rounded top,the linga is shownvertically erect at 





2 
Lingodbhava 
Siva fromEtah 

(Bharatkala 
Bhavan, 
Varanasi). 


Plate VI 


1 
Lingodbhava Siva 
(Lihgodbhavamürti 
Temple Alampur. 
Photo : Archaeological 
Survey of India) 





Plate VII 





Lingodbhava Siva 
(Simhanàtha Temple, Gopinathpur, 
Cuttack District, Orissa) 
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the centre of the composition, extending from top to bottom. 
"The plaque depicts the Prranic story in a very cryptic man- 
‘ner, representing Brahma and Visnu twice each on the 
left and right sides of the Linga, respectively. At the top 
-of the plaque, on two sides of the Liüga, are two flying. gandh- 
-arvas along with some birds, obviously indicating the upper 
region piercing which the Liiga seems to have reached the 
heaven. In the middle Brahma and Visnu are shown in action, 
the former in-a gesture of flying up and the latter that of 
-diving dawn. Significantly, both the deities are represented 
in anthropomorphic forms, and not as swan and boar of the 
Puranic story (Plate VIII), Atthe base of the Linga, Brah- 
mā and Visnu are again represented as standing along with 
wespective attributes and vehicles, and each being flanked by 
an attending figure on the further side. .The accentuated 
*tribent" of the figures, their aureole above, and the designs 
-and finish of their ornaments are unmistakably comparable to 
` those of the aulto-relivos of Central and Western Indian tem- 
ples built in the 10th-11th century. Though medieval 
-characteristics are very much manifest in ornaments, apparels 
and aureoles of the two deities, the plastic modelling of each 
апа every individual form carved on the plaque appears to 
shave still retained certain pliability and sensitive treatment 
-of the flesh which are reminiscent of the classical sculptures. 
The sweep of the curving back of the diving Visnu is also 
remarkable from stylistic viewpoint and deserves notice, It is, 
"therefore, justifiable to place the plaque some time in the 
middle of the 10th century, which was in the context of 
north Indian sculpture a phase of transition from classical to 
high mediaeval, 
An aspect of this carved plaque, which demands special 
-attention of an art student, concerns the way of narration 
followed init. The story has been told here in two stages, 
-representing the figures of Brahma and Visnu twice each, and 
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that of Linga once only. The Linga, though shown 

once, is however given apivotal position in the entire 

scheme of the composition. It not only provides the linking 

thread of the narrative, but at the same time represents the 

central form in relation to which the surrounding figures are 

arranged, Dominantly situated along the medial line of the: 
panel, the Linga appears to play the vital role of unifying 

different forms carved and events depicted thereon. This- 
device of providing a central form as the pivot of a narrative 

panel is, however, not a mediaeval discovery. Similar treatment 

of stories is frequently met with among the panels of Bhar- 

hut and Sanchi, executed between ‘the 9nd century B. C. and 

2nd century A. D. For instance, we may refer to the Bhar- 

hut panel illustrating the well-known story of the Mahakapi- 

jataka.! Here, for the sake of the story, Mahàkapi is shown . 
twice, as a live bridge across the river, and as sermonising the 

king, while the river only once as traversing the medallion 

diagonally from top to bottom. No doubt, the river of the- 
Bharhut medation and the Linga of the Ajmer plaque play 

similar role of unifying events and forms simultaneously. It is 

a significant point to note that such a compositional device. 
did continue in Indian plastic art for more than thousand 

years enduring all the stylistic changes that took place during, 
the period, 


4 





4 Seo H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, Vol. П, Plate 31 b.. 


Plate VIII 





Lingodbhava Siva 
(Harshagiri, Satara, Rajasthan, 
Photo: Rajputana Museum) 
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Mastaka 
(Sham shrine attached 
to the smnukhasa/a of the 
Madhukesvara Temple) 


Plate IX 


1 
Nardi Shrine 
(Patalesvaia Temple 
Koraput District, 
Orissa), 





SOME OBSERV ATIONS ON ORISSAN TEMPLES. 


D. R. Das 


ORISSAN' TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE, though much studied, 
remains a subject to be thoroughly explored. Many of its as- 
pects are still obscure. The present paper deals with some 
such apparently minor but not entirely insignificant aspects of^ 
Orissan temple architecture. In order to keep confined stric- 
tly to the topic of discussion, temples mentioned in this paper 
have been dated without always giving any supporting 
evidence. 


Nandi Shrine 

Ia Orissa Nandi was usually installed in the open in front 
of the temple of Siva. There are also instances where the - 
bull mount of Siva was housed in the mukhasala of the tem- 
ple. Thecustom of providing Nandi with a separate shrine, 
however, was nearly unknown in Orissa.’ In the region form- 
erly known as Kalihga.? Nandi shrines were sporadically - 
found, The earliest evidence of the occurrence of Nandi 
shrine in this region is to be found in the Madhukeévara 
temple complex (Srikakulam District, Andhra Pradesh)? It 
is a pavilion-type structure placed on a square platform. 





1 Orissan architects utilised the vahzna stambha to serve the purpose of 
the Nandi shrine (see K. C. Panigrahi, Archaeological Remains of 
Bhubaneswar, Bombay, 1961, pp. 169f.). x 

-2 The. Koraput and Ganjam Districts in south-western Orissa and the: 
Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam Districts in north-eastern Andhra. 
Pradesh constituted the core area of anc‘ent Kalinga. 

3 For details regarding the Madhukefvara temple, see D. Masthanaiah,. 
The Temples of Mukhalitgam, New Delhi, 1978. NE 
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Four pillars on the four corners of the platform support a 
“pyramidal roof rising in receding tiers, On the summit of 
the roof is placed the mastaka consisting of 4221 amalaka,* 
khapuri3 and £alasa.* The Madhukeívara along with its 
Nandi shrine appears to have been built during the 8th 
-centnry,5 
No extant evidence of Nandi shrine, which can be placed 
‘immediately after the Madhukeévara, has yet been discovered 
in this region. After a considerable period of time, Nandi 
-shrine reappeared at Paikapara (Koraput District), At this 
village two 2aficayatana? temples standing almost side by 
-side but facing in opposite directions are provided with а 
Nandi pavilion each. The Mallikarjuna, which is the earlier 
among these two temples, is to be assigned towards the close 
of the 8th or the beginning of the 9th century.” The Nandi 
‘pavilion in front of this temple has а square base on which 
stand four pillars to support the pyramidal roof. The roof 
-rises in two receding tiers. The mastaka on the roof hasa 
-beki, ūmalaka and kalasa with a stump-like base. 


The Pütàlefvara is the other temple complex at Paikapara 
"having in its front a separate shrine for Nandi (Plate ІХ/1). 
| Along the vertical axis, the shrine is divided into a moulded 


L. e. cylindrical neck of the mastaka. 

Т, e.ribbed structure of the shape of an extremely flattened shape, set 
on the beki. 

I.e. flattened skull-shaped member on the amalaka. ` 

I. e. pitcher-shaped finial of a temple. y 

An inscription on the southern wall of the Madhukesvara may be assi- 
gned to the 8th century. 

I. о. five-shrined temple complex. 

The triratha plan, oblong mukhafala and undeveloped mastaka аге 
some of the features which do not allow this temple to be placed after 
the 9th century. 
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base, plain wall, pyramidal roof and sastaka,! Both the 
‘base and the wall are built on a #rirat#a plan. The rathaka? 
segments are variegated by multifacets, Inside, the shrine 
‘chamber is square with indented sides. It has two narrow 
openiogs, one on the east and the other on the west. On its 
southern wall is set a perforated screen while the northern 
wall has a window with two vertically placed lithic bars. The 
wall has two vertical divisions, viz. jangka? and baranda.*, 
The latter is marked by a single moulding. The roof isa 
three-tiered pyramidal structure. On the third tier rises the 
mastaka composed of beki, Gmalaka and kalasa, While the 
bada deula® of the Pat@legvara cannot be placed after the 8th 
century, the remaining part of this temple complex including 
the Nandi shrine does not appear to have been built before 
the 9th century.? 

All the Nandi shrines, found in Kalinga, are of pavilion- 
type. They stand on a solid base and have generally a 
square plan. The roof in every instance is composed of a 
number of horizontal platforms, known in Orissa as ida." 
Placed one above the other іп а gradually diminishing scale, 
the pidhas give the roof a pyramidal shape. According to 





- 


I.e set of crowning elements above the gazdi. 

I e. segments produced upon the face of a temple by subjecting part of 
it to one or more projections; friratha, temple having three rathaka 
segments , piticaratha, temple having five rathaka segments. 

Т. e. section of the wall between the pabhaga and baranda. 

1. e. crowning set of mouldings indicating the end of the wall section. 
I. е. principal shrine in a temple complex. 

Tre three-moulding pabhaga suggests a 7th century date for the cave- 
turned-shrine of the PataleSvara The kumbha ір the four-moulding 
.pábhaga of the mukhafalà and corner shr'nes and the pancaratha plan 
of the latter are developments that took place during the late 9th or 
early 10th century. Pabhaga is the lowermost fart of the wall, usually 
marked Ly a set of mouldings. 

I. e. tier of the roof of a thadra Пеша. 
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the Bhubanapradipa,! a temple with ѕосһ а rcof is to be 
classified as bhadra deula.” 


Mastaka 


Temples in Orissa, as in other parts of India, are crowned 
by a section which has been distinguished as mastaka, While 
the entire body cf the temple is square, the mastaka is. 
circular in cross-section, In the early Saiva temples of 
Orissa, the mastaka displays in a vertical sequence three 
members, viz. beki, àmalaka and a cylindrical finial (Plate 
IX/2) The finial is usually made of three segments. At 
Gandharadi (Phulbani District), however, the finial of the 
Siddheívara is a single unit cylindrical shaft represnting 
undoubtedly the phallic emblem of Siva. The segmented 
finial of other temples may also stand for the holy lingam 
but in that event it remains unexplained why the finial was 
segmented, 


During the course of evolution of temple architecture im 
Orissa, mastaka underwent certain modifications, Finally, 
the evolved mastaka became a four element structure in. 
which the earlier cylindrical finial was replaced by the kalasa, 
_, M the restored appearance of the principal and corner shrines. 
` of the Madhukeísvara temple-complex at Mukhalingam is not 
in disagreement with its original look then the fully 
developed astaka consisting of beki, dsalaka, khapuri and 
kalasa emerged as early as the 8th century. The presence 
of cylindrical finials on the sham shrines attached to the 





4 C.N. K. Bose, Canons of Orissan Architecture, Calcutta, 1932, p. 78. 
2 I.e. an order of temple, characterised by a roof of receding tiers 


3 See M. A. Dhaky, ‘The Aká'alibga Finial, Artibus Asiae, VoM. 
XXXIV, рр. 307ff. 
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‘corners of the mukkasala of the Madhukeévara temple suggests 
that the earlier type of mastaka was also in vogue dur- 
ing the 8th century. The simultaneous presence of these two. 
types of mastaka may also be noticed during the 9th century. 
Some temples datable around 900 A. D. were found to have 
"been crowned by the earliér type of wastaka.! The complete 
extinction of this type appears to have taken place sometime 
during the 10th century, 


Garbhamuda 


With occasional exceptions, temples in Orissa are 
characterised by double ceilings.? Thus in addition to the 
ceiling which acts as lid of the four walled structure of the 
“temple, there is a second ceiling much below the former. 
The provision of these two ceilings creates a closed chamber 
above the garbhagrha.2 The lower ceiling, which is placed 
directly upon the garbhagrha,and the uppermost ceiling are 
known as garbhamuda* and rainamuda® respectively. 

The garbhamuda, like the ratnamuda, is made of stone 
slabs placed side by side. In early ‘riratha temples of Orissa, 
a lithic beam was provided under the garbhamuda. The 
employment of hammer beam has also been noticed though in 





1 The early tyre of mastaka crowns such late temples like the Nrusimh- 
anatha at Borogram ( Ganjam District ) and the Siddhesvara at Gan- 
dharadi ( Phulbani District ). Both th? temples may be dated during 
the 9th/10th century 

72 N K. Bose has made an interesting survey of ce'lings of Orissan tem- 
ples іп the Bengal language ( se? *Mandirer Antar', Vaugiya Suhitya 
Parisad Patrika, B. S. 1346, pp 91ff. 

3 [.e.sanctum chamber. 

4 Le. ceiling directly above th? garbhagih?. 

'S I е. uppermost ceiling in a roof w th double ceiling. 
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a solitary example.! In orabout the Sth century, lithic 
"beams began to be replaced by iron bars, The earliest 
evidence of the use of iron bars as support of the garbhamuda 
is to be found in the Simhanátha temple (Gopinathpur, 
Cuttack District), datable around the 9th century, Iron bars 
‘also occur under garbhamudas of shrines of the chronologi- 
cally little later Patalesvara temple complex at Paikapara, 
By the 11th century, resting the garbhamuda on iron bars 
became a widely practised constructional device in Orissa. 


Parivadevatis 

It was customary in Orissa to adorn the three sides of a 
temple with three images representing three deities somehow 
associated with the god to whom the temple was dedicated. 
"These deities are known as farsvadevaias.2 When itisa 
Vaisnava shrine, the parsvadevatds are Trivikrama, Narasimha 
and  Varüha, The farsvadevatas of a Sun temple, as 
evidenced by the temple of this god at Konarak (Puri 
District), are Pusan, Surya and Haridasva, However, the 
parsvadevatas are not uniformly of the same type on the 
Mother Goddess temples. On the other hand, with rare 
exceptions, a Saiva shrine displays Devi, Karttika and Ganeša 
as its parivadevatas. As these deities belong to the family of 
Siva, they are also known as parivaradevatas.* Generally, 
Devi and Ganesa were accommodated in the central niches 
respectively on the northern and southern sides of a temple. 





1 The presence of hammer beams under the garóhamuda may be noticed 
in the Markandesvara at Bhubaneswar 


2 Ie. Side deities occupying the niche in the centra! part on each face of 
the temple. 


3 I.e.members belonging to the family ofthe deity enshrined ina 
temple, 
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Karttika was placed at the back side which could be the 
western or eastern face of the temple. This scheme of 
arranging the parivdradevatas demanded an alteration if the 
temple was made to face the north orthe south. Thus the 
south facing Kedaregvara at Bhubaneswar has Devi, Karttika 
and Ganesa respectively on its east, north and west, Some- 
times the convention of depicting the parivaradevatas ona 
Saiva temple was not followed. One such example is 
probably the north facing Bhavani Sankara at Bhubaneswar. 
This temp'e, datable in the 8th century, is almost entirely 
buried. On its exposed eastern face is displayed Hara- 
Parvati in place of the usual 2arzvaradevara. The Lingaraja 
Siva temple (c, 9th century) at Bhabanipur (Cuttack District) 
is another temple on which also the side deities do not 
represent the customary family members of Siva! Instead 
they are Bhiksatana, Gangadhara and Mahisasuramardini on 
the south, west and north respectively. At Sukleswar 
(Cuttack District) probably not all the parsvadevataés of the 
Manikesvara (c.8th century) were of the parivaradevata 
group. It seems that the side deity on its scuth was 
Bhiksátana Siva? The parsvadevatas on the Bhikeévara ( с, 
8th/9th century) at Mukhalingam are unusual insofar as they 
represent Siva Daksinamürti on the south, Narasimha on the 
west and Brahman on the north. 





1 See D. К. Das, ‘The Lingaraja Siva Temple at Bhawanifur ( Orissa У, 
Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. XIII, Fp. 71ff. 

2 Heinrich von Stietencorn (‘The Litgara.a Temple at Balia—An 
Unknown Temple of the Early Bhauma Period’, Aspects of Indian Art 
and Culture: S K. Saraswati Commemoration Volme, Ed. J. Chakra- 
barty and D. C. Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 1983, pp. 73f. ) identifies the 
headless male deity in the parívadevata niche on the southern face of 
the Man kefvara as Bhiksdtana. Obv ously the urdhvaltiga feature 
makes the deity a manifestation of Siva. The identification of this 
deity with Bhiksatana depends on the damaged staff in his right hand 
being the shaft of a parasol and not that of a trident 
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Karttika and Ganeía 


The importance of iconography in the study of temples of 
Orissa has been convincingly established by Panigrahi.* 
While dealing with the temples of Bhubaneswar, Panigrahi.? 
has observed that certain iconographic features of images 
adorning the temple ofthis area were of late development. 
For instance, Ganega images on temples datable before the 
Muktesvara at Bhubaneswar were without the mouse mount. 
Again on the Muktevara, Karttika with a cock as one of his 
attributes appears for the first time, Panigrahi assigns the 
Mukteívara to c. 975 А. D.3 However the evidence of the 
Madhukeévara at Mukhaliügam suggests that the tradition of 
endowing Ganesa with a mouse and Karttika with a cock 
probably developed during the 8th century. Onthe facade 
of the north-west corner shrine of the Madhukeévara is a tiny 
image of Karttika ( Plate X/1 ) in whose right hand is a staff 
and in the left a cock. The right door jamb of the Devi 
shrine on the north of the dada deula of the Madhukeévara 
bears an image of Ganeša along with his mouse mount ( Plate 
X/2). The practice of endowing Karttika with a cock did 
not receive wide currency till the 10th century though Ganesa 
was represented with his mouse on some 9th century temples 
of Kalinga, These temples are the Bhimesvara at Mukha- 
lihgam and the Durga and Siva temples at Jayati ( Visakha- 
patnam District), Ganesa and Karttika in asscciation res- 
pectively with the mouse and the cock appear as two  fáríva- 
devatas on the Mallike$vara ( early 10th century) at Padam 
pur in the Koraput District. Since then Ganesa and Karttika 
seldom failed to be represented without mouse and cock. 


I Panigrahi op. cit., pp. 1241. 
2 Ibid, pp. 125ff. 
3 Ibid..p. 159. 
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Satrughne£vara Temple 


SATRUGHNESV ARA TEMPLE OF BHUBANESWAR 
DERALA MITRA 


THE FACING STONES of the gandi and the upper part of the 
hada above the second course over the pddabhaga mouldings 
of the Satrughneévara temple (the northernmost temple of the 
‘row of three temples opposite to the Ramesvara temple ) which 
had lost its entire mastaka long back, are now missing. The 
‘core of the temple stood toa height of more than 40 ft. 
above the base of the khurd moulding of the padabhaága. - But 
‘the stones above the top of the garbhamuda were utilized for 
restoring the Bharatesvara temple (the southermost temple of 
this group). At the time of my taking down notes in December 
1964, the Satrughnetvara temple stood: up to the top ofthe 
garbhamuda and had not undergone restoration which was 
carried out subsequently by the Orissa State Department of 
Archaeology. 

Originally, the core was made of roughly-dressed sandstone 
‘blocks placed one above the other; the small gaps between 
‘the stones, which were not sized uniformly, were packed up 
with stone chips, left out in chiselling. In laying the courses of 
'the core no pains were taken to ensure bonding. Nor were the 
‘stones of the courses secured to each other by iron dowels and 
cramps which were used for clamping the facing stones alone. 
These iron dowels and cramps are mainly responsible for the 
‘splitting of the facing stones. f 

Externally, the deul (Plate XI)! facing west, istriratha on plan, 
‘the padabhaga of the kanikas having a central projection below 
the basement of the Khakhari miniatures. The temple measured 





1 Copyright of the photographs illustrating this article belongs to the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
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5.73 m. (excluding the gaps but including the space for the 
muhanti of the bottom Khura at the north-west corner which 
was cut out evidently due to the mason’s oversight ; the meas- 
urement was 5.80 m. with gaps in stonework) from one end of 
‚ the kanika (at the base level) to that of the other externally.. 
With several gaps, each wall, usually out of plumb, measured 
at the base 2.92 m. internally. Evidently, the interior length 
of the square garbha was exactly half of the length of the 
exterior wall at the base of the bottom Khurz of the pidabhaga. 
Consequently, the minimum thickness of the wall at that level 


was half of the interior length. 


Rising above a narrow apron-like pavement, the padabhaga 
presents three mouldings—khura, noli and decorated khura~ 
shaped vasanta, the last rising above two corbel-like facets. 
The facets are carved with motifs likea row of triangles, 
stepped brackets (each alternating with a half-flower, sometimes 
with a vertical stalk above), and squarish or oblong indentations. 
With a beaded line at its base, the muhanti of the vasanta is 
Inxuriantly relieved variantly with flowers, often half in 
triangular compartments, a central peacock flanked by a 
creeper with scrolls on either side (west flank of the north. 
side) two birds (hamsas?) facing each other іп the centre 
with a creeper with scrolls issuing from their tail (east flank 
ofthe north side) a creeper having scrolls with а peacock 
at the end (north flank of the east side ) and birds with the 
tail in the form of a creeper with scrolls (south flank of the 
east side). The body of the vasanta presents a wide variety of 
motifs, apart form caitya-windows which contain in the central 
medallion a lotus of various designs. These motifs include : 
(i) a peacock with a foliated tail; (ii) Aamsas with a foliated 
tail and a muktaphala (bud with а stalk) in its beak ; (Ш) a 
vetala-like figure seated on haunches and with palms resting 
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on feet in the attitude of supporting a load on' shoulders : (iv): 
& pair of hamsas caressing each other with their beaks (south 
flank of the east side) ; (v) a pot-bellied male having an udara- 
bandha seated on a ee in maharajahlà and with a flower 
in his right hand ; and (vi) flying male figure (vidyadhara 
with a sword in its right hand. These reliefs, particularly 
the caitya-windows, creepers with scrolls of leaves and birds 
are not only neatly executed but very artistically conceived. 

Of the khakhari miniatures on the jaighi of the kanikas of 
the bida, very little has survived. The eastern flank of the 
south side has only one stone (of the basement of the niche) 
at the dexter. This stone is in the form of two mouldings : the 
lower, band-like, is relieved with а peacock or hamsa witha 
foliated tail above a beaded row, while the upper, inverted 
khurā, has a row of petals ор the body and half-flowers within, 
triangular compartments on the top fillet. 


The lower band of the basement of the southern niche of 
the east side is complete and beautifully carved with three 
makaras with foliated tails, the jaws of two of which are’ 
opened by two male figures holding a dagger each (Plate XII). 
The inverted kKhura-shaped moulding above this shows lotus- 
petals on the body and a row of diamond-shaped flowers (with 
petals within the resultant triangles) on the fillet. - Above the 
upper moulding was the niche flanked by jambs, of which the’ 
partly-preserved northern jamb is in situ. At the base of ` 
this jambisa ghatapallaya motif. Above this is a diagonal ` 
cross with a half-flower in three of the resultant triangles, the 
fourth having petals. Above'this is an analogous composition -. 
(mostly damaged) with two half-flowers extant. . - 


‘The lower band (inthe form of dentils) of the eastern’ 
flank of the north side was partly preserved. It shows the 
forepart (sidewise) of a lion with paws at one (west) end, 
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beyond which ina partly-preserved separate compartment is 
an elephant, mostly missing ; the body of the inverted khura 
above this has petals, the fillet having a row of flowers. This 
basement has been completed by the restorers with the help of 
-a slab found in the compound. Apart from the remaining 
-part of the elephant, four more dentils are preserved on this. 
slab, one being the forepart of a lion (sidewise) at extreme east 
end and another an elephant within a compartment. The 
remaining two ( in the middle) shows two male figures (legs not 
'represented), possibly vidyadharas, holding a garland each. 


The northern flank ofthe west (front) side has only one 
stone above the padabhaga. The stone is divided into two, the 
lower with the forepart of a lion at the sinister corner 
‘(evidently this part was designed as a row of dentils) and the 
upper with petals on the body and half-flowers within 
triangular compartments on the top fillet. 


The two ends of the basement of the southern flank of the 
west side have been restored with two dislocated fragments. 
Of the dentils, three are available ; the one оп the extreme 
dexter and another on the extreme sinister show the forepart 
of a lion each, while the third, by the side of the sinister one, 
bears an elephant (facing). The body of the upper moulding 
(inverted khura) is relieved with lotus-petals and the top fillet 
.with flowers within diamond-shaped compartments connected 

by clasps. I 


A part (dexter) of the basement moulding ofthe western 
-flank of the south side has been restored with a dislocated slab. 
It has preserved three dentils in the lower band—one with the 
forepart of a lion (on the extreme dexter) and the other two 
with the front of a squatting elephant (facing) The upper 
moulding (inverted Khura) shows lotus-petals on the body and. 
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-a beaded line and a row of. flowers ‘within diamond-shaped 
compartments joined by clasps on the top fillet. 

A basement-slab of one of the khakhara miniatures of this 
“temple is housed in the Orissa State Museum. Its lower dentil- 
part shows the forepart ofa lion (on the extreme dexter), an 
elephant, the upper part of a figure (possibly a vidyadhara) and 
another elephant, all of fine workmanship. The upper moulding 
-(inverted Khura) shows petals capped by a beaded line on the 
body and half-flowers within triangular compartments on the 
top fillet. This slab most probably formed part of the basement 
of the northern khakhara miniature of the west side. 

The niches of the khakhará miniatures contained figures of 
divinities. Amidst the débris of architectural pieces lay two 
sculptured architectural stones, one having the head of 
Ganega and the other the torso of the four-armed (?) 
Mahisasuramardini. Being part of the niche stones, these may 
‘belong to the niches of the khakhara miniatures of this temple. 
The stone, bearing the head of Ganesa with a рагай in his 
upper right hand and anda radish in the upper left, shows a 
garland-bearing vidyadhara at the top corners of the niche 
which is flanked by jambs and crowned by a lintel : the jamb 
part presents the top ghafapallava motif and the triratha ornate 
.bracket with a half-flower ; with a beaded line at its base, the 
lintel shows a hamsa with a foliated tail at the ends and a row 
of flowers within diamond-shaped compartments. With a breast- 
band and the crescent moon against the head, Mahisasuramar- 

: dini holds a trident and a sword in her right hands. 

The three rahas provide the enframed niches for the images 
of the parivdradevatas, all of which are missing. As the back 
walls of the niches are finished, it is certain that the images. 

-were monolithic. Beyond the frames ofthe niches are the 
padabhaga-mouldings, over which are the plain courses of the: 
Jjangha. The enframed niches cut through the pidabhiga 
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mouldings as ina door and their sill-like basement (finished' 
only on the northern side) starts from the apron and rises to a 
height of more than half of the height of the bottom Khura 
ofthe padabhaga and is recessed from the front alignment of 
the khura. Above the basement, but receded, are two jambs 
(their top rising above the pidabhiga-mouldings to the height 
of one full course) of the niches. 

The masonry basement of the north rahi niche (126.5 cm.. 
high and 62 cm. wide) consists of two mouldings—Khura and’ 
inverted Khura (upper), both relieved with lotus-petals (presen- 
ting the appearance of a vi'vapadma), the upper moulding 
having a row of four-petalled flowers on its top fillet. The 
monolithic jambs over the basement have each four sakhis, 
apart from thin facets. The lower part of the innermost 
Sakhi and also of the three facets beyond has been left plain,. 
evidently for carving out a pratihzra or a human figure. On 
the innermost Sakhi above this plain part isa fine creeper 
with scrolls of leaves issuing from the hind part of a hamsa or 
peacock. The first, second and third facets beyond this. 
$akha are relieved with a beaded line, a row of campaka flowers 
and a row of lotus-petals respectively. The second sakha is 
in the form of an ornate pilaster (stambha‘akha), divided into 
a succession of compartments with a purnaghata at the base 
and the top ; the decorative motifs in the compartments consist 
of a harsa (or peacock) with a foliated tail (represented’ 
thrice), half-flowers within four triangles arrayed in a square 
(carved twice), a lotus within a beaded syuare compartment 
(carved twice), a row of four-petalled flowers (repeated thrice),. 
a row of pilasters and a seeming balcony with pilasters having 
bracket-capitals, trellis-work and front screen (or parapet) in: 
the form of an ornate motif with one petal and two halves. 
Above the top pürmakumbha in two jambs is the triratha 
ornate bracket-capital (with a helfflower on тһе central 
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projection) which is, however carved on the lintel. The 
receding facet beyond the stambhašakha shows a beaded line on 
the western jamb and a succession of oblong indentations on 
the eastern jamb. Beyond it isa recess, projecting from which 
is the next facet bearing a row of triangles. The third kha 
which projects beyond the alignment of the second. is relieved 
with a cable-pattern or garland with ornate diagonal strands, 
variously of rows of sarkhas, indentations, plain lines, rows of 
petals, beaded lines and geometrical pattern like row of 
connected triangles with one end open; roughly near the 
centre of this fakhà is a clasp or inset in the form of a squarish 
flower with a beaded band below and above, this band being 
edged by a row of small petals. The fourth (outermost) fakhz 
is relieved with a row of small flowers, separated from each 
other by a roughly damaru-shaped motif. 

The monolithic lintel (190.5 cm. long., 68.5 cm. wide and 
.63 cm. high of the north niche is lying dislocated on the 
ground (Plate XIII). The decorative patterns on its bottom 
Sakha and the three facets above the /akhz are similar to 
those of the corresponding {акла and facets of the jambs ; 
however, there is a raised uncarved inset in the centre, apart 
from a bracket-capital at the twoends. Thesecond Sakha, which 
is broader than the corresponding stambhasakha of the jambs 
is relieved with half-flowers within beaded triangular compar- 
tments, bordered on the top and bottom by a row of tiny 
flowers, beyond which is a beaded band. Above and beyond 
this are two receding facets, separated by a deep recess. The 
third and fourth Sakhis bear motifs similar to those of 
the corresponding sakhas of the jambs. These two éakhas run 
also by the two sides of the lintel. The portion of the lintel 
around the fourth ízkhz is plain but finished. In the bottom 
side of the lintel is a chase for the missing iron beam. 

The lintel and the sill of the east Parivaradevata niche (126 
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cm. high and 62 cm. wide) are left unfinished ; the outer 

boundary ofthe portion to be carved on the lintel, wbich has. 
a chase on its bottom side, is marked by an incised line.. 
The sakha@s and facets of the jambs are broadly conceived as 

in the north side. But the workmanship is definitely inferior 

possibly it was done by a craftsman of lesser calibre. While 

there is a standing mithuna at the base of the innermost Sakha 

and three adjoining facets of the southern jamb, the 

corresponding space on the northern jamb has been left 
uncarved. The creeper with scrolls of the innermost fakha 

does not appear to have a hamsa or a peacock at the base. The 

first, second and the third facets, next to the innermost Sakhz 

bear respectively а row of campakas, series of lotus-petals and’ 
а beaded line. The second sakha is a pilaster (stambhasakha) » 
with a pürnakumbha at the base and possibly at the top; the 

compartments are decorated variously with birds bearing 

foliated tails, a flower within a squarish compartment, half- 

flowers within triangular compartments, floral motif and lion- 

head (facing) with fore paws. The receding facet beyond: 
the second Sakha is plain and followed by a deep recess, beyond" 
which is a plain facet followed by a facet with a beaded line.. 
The two plain facets are absent in the northern jamb, where 

the recess is broad. The third sakhZ with motifs arrayed’ 
cablewise and a central clasp in the form of a floral motif ів. 
followed by the fourth fakhz relieved with lotus-petals. 


The basement of the south partvaradevatà niche(117 cm. high: 
and 58 ст. wide) is left uncarved. The workmanship of the 
carved jambs (made of coursed masonry unlike those ofthe 
north and east sides which are monolithic) is inferior to that 
of the jambs of the north side. Below the innermost sakha and: 
the three adjoining facets is a block left uncarved for the 
pratihára or human figure. The innermost akha shows а 
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‘succession of diamond-shaped flowers within diamond-shaped 
compartments, connected with one another with clasps, and 
petals in the space between the compartments. The facet 
next to it is decorated with spirally-rolled strands (plain lines,. 
indentations, farkhas, etc. as in а cable-pattern or garland. 
Beyond the next facet with a beaded line i$ the third facet with 
a row of lotus-petals. The second Sakhi is a pilaster with a 
pürnaghata at the base and top. Above the bottom pirna- 
ghaja is a succession of a hamsa with a foliated tail, the head of 
a lion within a square, a hamsa with a foliated tail, a makara 
(onthe eastern jamb, the western jamb having two ganas in 
the attitude of supporting superstructure), a hamsa with a 
foliated tail, two halves of diamond-shaped flowers joined by 
a clasp with petals in the intervening space and two rows of 
palmette-like motifs. The facet beyond this jzkhà has a row 
of petals on the western jamb and a beaded line on the eastern. 
The next receding facet is plain and followed by a recess,. 
beyond which isa projecting plain facet followed by a facet, 
beaded on the western jamb and with a row of petals on the 
eastern. The third jakh? shows the succession of palmette- 
like motifs, while the fourth is relieved with a row of flowers, 
separated from one another by oblongs. 


The monolithic lintel (194 cm. long., 67cm. wide and 57 
em. high) of this frame has been shifted to the State Museum. 
‘at Bhubaneswar. Its bottom side contains a chase for the iron 
"beam. The lowest carved Jakha of this lintel (Plate XIV) is 
damaged. The facet immediately above bears the spirally- 
rolled cable-pattern or garland, while the second facet above 
itis beaded. The central inset covering the Sakhi and the 
facets is left uncarved. The bracket-capitals, at the ends of 
these three, for the pilasters of the jambs are damaged. The 
broad second fákha is relieved with the figures of eight grahas, 
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each within a compartment made by pilasters carved with a 
.purnaghata or a hamsa with a foliated tail at the base and а 
succession of two squarish flowers above. Ravi, Soma, Budha 
and Brhaspati are seated in paryankasana, Mangala and Sukra 
in mahirájalilà and Sani in padmasana. With legs uncovered 
and adorned with valayas, a kavaca and а mukuja with three 
.ornate triangular pieces, Ravi holds in his hands (raised upto 
-the shoulders) the stalks of two fully-blossomed iotuses. The 
remaining grahas, with the exception of Rahu (mostly broken), 
carry in their right hand a rosary and inthe left handa 
spouted kamandalu and wear an upavita. Soma, with а double- 
:beaded ira and a mukula, shows the crescent moon behind 
the head. Mangala (Angaraka) is distinguished not only by 
his sikhandaka-kakapaksa_ coiffure but by large ear-studs and 
a hara with amulets. Budha wears a mukuja and kundalas, 
but nota лага. Brhaspati and Sukra are bedecked in а double- 
beaded hara, kundalas and a mukuja. Behind the head of Sukra 
isan oval halo. The head ornament of Sani who wears а 
plain hara is not clear. Of Rahu, only two open palms (in 
tarpana-mudra) spread towards Sani are extant; evidently he 
was shown in profile.- This Sakha is capped successively by a 
recess, a facet апа а #¿kha, all left uncarved. The most- 
projected topmost plain part, forming a frame around the 
sakhas and facets of the lintel, was inscribed, as in the case of 
the Parasurāmeśvara temple, with the names ofthe grahas 
(roughiy in alignment of their figures), of which those of Soma, 
Алрӯга(ка), Budha, Brhaspati and Sukra are preseived. Accor- 
ding to K.C. Panigrahi, the characters of these graha-labels are 
earlier than those of the graha-labels on the lintel of the door _ 
of the Para$urámesvara temple. However, D.C. Sircar, who 
had been consulted in respect of the palaeography of these two 
sets of the graha-labels, was of the opinion that the graha- 
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labels on the Parasuràmetvara lintel are slightly earlier than the 
" Satrughnetvara labels which are somewhat cursive. I 2 
Resting over the plain sill, the two monolithic jambs or 
the doorway have each four Jakhds and several thin facets 
(Plate XV). At the base of the jambs, below the two: inner 
Sakhas and the adjoining facets, is a bejewelled four-arined 
Saiva pratihira. The one on the northern jamb is within an 
oblong niche. The modelling of this figure is fine. Revealing 
the benign aspect with his placid facial expression, he із 
standing with graceful flexions and shows an oval halo witha 
beaded border. He carries an utpala with his upper right palm 
and holds with his lower right one end of the chain shaped 
' girdle, while his lower right forearm rests on the top ofa 
trident springing from the head ofa ¢riul.purusa. From the 
hole of his right ear-stud has emerged a hooded snake. Both 
the left forearms and the attendant below are broken. - The 
three-eyed pratihdra on the southern jamb, with his open 
mouth showing teeth, moustache and beard, represents the 
terrifying aspect. With a fruit, a trident and a rosary in his 
lower right, upper right and upper left hands respectively, he 
is standing with a slight flexion with the elbow of lower left 
hand lightly resting on the head of a male figure with folded 
hands. Another male attendant with his left palm on the 
. thigh is seen by the side of the right leg of the pratihára who 
has an elongated halo behind his head. 2% 
The innermost Sakhi of both the jambs above the pratihara 
shows a creeper with fine scrolls emerging from a hara. The 
first, second and third facets beyond it have respectively a 
` beaded line, a row of camp ka flowers and lotus-petala. The 
decorative patterns of the second fakhá of the two jambs are 
entirely different. The sakhé of the northern jamb follows the 
decorative scheme of the third Sakha (stambhasakha@): with a 
10 
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pürnakumbha atthe base, it has a hamsa with a foliated tail 
capped by asquare band with four triangles (each with a 
half-flower) joined by a central clasp, these two motifs 
repeating twice on the available upper part. The motif on 
the seeond Sakhd of the southern jamb is the so-called Tree-of- 
life (called gelabai ог manusyakautuki), a motif which became 
very popular in Orissa and is found on the door-jambs of many 
of the later temples ; it shows a meandering creeper (the base 
of which is held by a boy) climbed by a number of boys, happy 
amidst the leaves and stalks. Beyond this sakhd is a receding 
facet with a beaded row (plain on the southern jamb) followed 
by a recess, beyond which isa projecting facet with a beaded 
line (plain on the southern jamb). The third Jakh@ is in the 
form ofa pilaster. Above the pürmaghaja at the base is a 
creeper with scrolls originating from the hind part of a makara 
(on the northern jamb, the southern jamb having a hamsa. 
Above this motif on the southern jamb are two ganas with 
raised arms in the attitude of supporting superstructure, over 
which is a bird with the foliated tail. The remaining motifs 
on this sakha of both the jambs are repetitions of an ornate 
square or oblong band (with four half-flowers within four 
triangular compartments joined by a central clasp) capped by 
a bird with a foliated tail. The receding facet beyond this 
is beaded (plain on the southern), following Which is a recess. 
Beyond the recess is a projecting facet with a beaded row 
(plain on the southern). The fourth sakha bears thé. succession 
of palmette-like motifs. 

The height of the door-opening is 148. 7 cm., , the width 
being 75cm. Of the lintel, only a small ека was found 
in situ partly above the northern jamb and partly above the 
flanking raha. It hasa chase for the iron beam, but all traces 
of carvings have vanished. 
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As already noted, the facing stones of the gandi which was 
similar to that of the Bharatefvara temple are all missing, 
Amidst the fallen stones are bhümi-amalakas, khurd-shaped 
` stones with caitya-window motifs, large candrasalas with the 
bust of Siva attended by worshippers, carved architectural 
members (some formed part of the basement of the kAdkhara 
miniatures), a piece with an erotic scene, a portion of the 
crowning dmalaka (lower part) and the fragmentary crowning 
pinnacle which presumably rose above the khapuri. The 
diameter of the àmalaka which has two facets below . works 
out to be 323.5 cm.; there is. а. perforation between two 
connected gadroons in this piece. Both the lower and upper 
parts of the monolithic pinnacle are missing. The available 
middle portion is 24 cm. high and 17 cm. in diameter at the 
available lowest part. Its lower part is cylindrical with thirty- 
two facets, above which is a circular neck, projecting over 
which is a second cylinder with thirty-two facets, crowned by 
‘receding member, absolutely damaged. 

Inside the sanctum, adjacent to the door-sill and by the 
side of the south wall of the passage, isa roughly oblong 
socket, about 4 cm. deep, for the pole of the door-leaf. The 
ceiling of the passage is made of two huge monolithic slabs 
arranged stepwise (the inner higher and partly, resting on the 
outer), apart from the projected back portion of the lintel. To 
lessen the load over the ceiling, there is an elongated corbelled 
recess (the original shape has not been maintained in the 
restoration), with the north and south walls projecting inward 
corbelwise. These corbels rise up slightly higher than the 
garbhamuda slabs. А . 

The garbhamuda : consists. of a heavy central monolithic 
beam-like slab (about 73 cm. wide and 54 cm., high) with ends 
penetrating into the north and south walls and ten slabs. in 
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("two rows. The ends of the five slabs of the eastern row rest 
оп the central slab and go into the eastern wall, while those 


- of the slabs (four extant) of the western row rest on the central 


slab and go into the west wall. One of the sides of the four 
end-stones penetrate in the north or south wall in addition. 
The gap, roughly 15 cm. wide, in between the two row of 


: slabs resting partly on the central slab has been filled in with 
' tiny stone pieces. Ë 


E 


- The upper courses of the four walls project inward corbel- 
wise. Thus, there are six oversailing courses in both the east 
and north walls, seven in the south wall and partly six (to 


` thé north of the recess) and partly seven (to the south of the 
` recess) in the west wall. The height of the central slab is 
Covered by two courses, so that there are four corbels below 
"'itinthe north wall and five in the south wall. Some of the 
` bottom corbels of the east and north sides are made out of 


the stones forming the vertical part of the wall. There are 


thirteen courses below the bottom corbelin the south wall, 
the total height in the vertical part of this wall being 3.88 m. 
The height from the floor of the sanctum to the bottom of the 
central slab of the garbhamuda is 4.95 m., that from the floor to 
the bottom of the slabs which partly rest on the central slab 


being 5.49 m. 


‘Inside the sanctum is Sivaliàga, circular above, 1.36 m. in 


` circumference above the lower octagonal part which is fitted 
` into the socket of a large squarish arghyapaiia of masonry. 


“With, h projected channel in its north side the facades of the 


` ürghjapaiia show two mouldings— hura and paté. 


Remains of the plinths (with mason's mark'for: the bottom 


S course of the walls) of the mukhasalas of all the three temples 
* ` of this group are still existing to some extent. In this connec- 


` оп, the following remarks of К.С. Panigrahi in respect of 
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the Satrughnegvara temple deserves notice. ‘As already noted, 
ithad a Jagamohana of which the rectangular plinth still 
exists. It seems to have been а pillared hall like the porch of 
the Parasuramegvara, though unlike those in the Parasurame- 
{уага Jagamohana such pillars were octagonal in shape with 
lotus designs atintervals and lotus capitals at the top. The 
only pillar that had somehow escaped destruction, was lying 
inside this ruined temple and has now found place in the Orissa 
State Museum’,? | | 


1 Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, p. 148. 


DATE OF THE KASYAPIY AKRSISUKTI 


LALLANJI GOPAL 


THE FIRST REGULAR USE of the Kafyapipakpslsukti was 
made by S. P. Raychaudhuri. He gave a free translation of 
several long passages from this text in the monograph Agri- 
culture in Ancient India published by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research in 1964, These relate to a division of 
the earth, according to its fitness for particular crops, into 
hilly, river and stream irrigated, forest and pasture land etc. 
(pages 4-6, Verses 28-58), building of water reservoirs, selec- 
tion of site for them and the benefits to result from them 
( pages 19-24, Verses 69-167 ), agricultural requisites and 
accessories, plough worship, worship of sturdy oxen, auspi- 
cious marks of cows and bulls ( pages 86-40, Verses 280-8) 
and cultivation of crops, collection of seed, ploughing land 
for sowing, cultivation of various food-grains, cultivation of 
vegetables ( pages 59-79, Verses 299-710 ). 

There is only one manuscript ofthe text in the Adyar 
Library, Madras. The copy was made by V. Vijayaragha- 
vacharya in Tirupati on the 19th of December, 1980, but the 
original cannot be traced. 


On the basis of this unique manuscript, G, Wojtilla has 
published a Latin transliteration in Acta Orientalia, Vol, 
XXXIII (2), 1979, pp. 209-52, An English translation of the 
text with a vocabulary of the important terms anda detailed 
study of the age, author, contents and philological problem 
are to appear as second and third parts of the study in the 
same journal, This will facilitate a larger use of the text by 


| 
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people who do not have the requisite knowledge of Sanskrit 
and cannot manage without an English translation, 

The text contains 1780 lines. G. Wojtilla has numbered 
the verses serially upto 849. | 

The plan of the text is indicated in its opening lines, 
The central part of the text includes 318 verses, grouped 
under nine chapters,3 It gives an account of the agricultural 
science (jaszropadeía) The first chapter, introductory in 
nature, eulogises agriculture. The second chapter describes 
the different types of land, particularly those suited to 
cultivation (Sasyarhabhimivibkijana), The third chapter 
requires aking to construct a water reservoir ( jaladkarastha- 
Рала). The following chapter describes the irrigational 
arrangements connected with rivers, canals and wells, The 
fifth chapter describes the qualities of cultivations and other 
types of village labour and contains a long praise of agricul- 
ture (psiprasamsd). The sixth chapter advises the cultivator 
to collect requisites and accessories for egriculture before 
starting the actual work of cultivation (erslFaryarkadravyasam 
grahana). The next two chapters describe the rites of 
worshipping the plough ( laigalapyya) and the oxen (vrsab- 
Aarajapuja). In chapter nine we have an account of the 
characteristics of cows and bulls ( gobrsabhalaksaņa), 

After the main part of the text, we have four bhagas 
(sections), of which the first contdins five chapters (tenth to 
fourteenth, Verses 319 to 599), ik remaining three båägas 
have only one chapter eacb, the se cond bAdga containing the 
fifteenth chapter (Verses 600 to uo the third, the sixteenth 
chapter (Verses 778 to 819) and t e fourth, the seventeenth 
chapter (Verses 820 to 860), | 


1 Aswe have noted above 5. P. Raychaudhuri leaves untranslated only 
Verses 1-22, 59-68, 168-229 and 711-849. 

2 The text itself does not refer to any chapterisation or their number- 
ing. i. It is done;by G.Wojtilla. 
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The first section deals with the cultivation of grains etc, 
(dhàmyadikrsi) Chapter ten in it deals with the examination 
of the time suitable for crops (sasyarhakalapariksa) and the 
classification of fields (Ksetravibkdga), Chapter eleven 
describes the method of collecting various types of seeds 
(ndndvidhibijasamgrahana*). The ploughing of field for sowing 
` seeds (bijavapartham bhakarsana) is described in chapter 
"twelve. Chapter thirteen describes the processes in cultiva- 
“tion of various types of grains (vividhadhanyapraptyartham 

"kprikramüdi) In chapter fourteen we, have an account of 
“cultivation of adhakat and other objects (adhakddivividha- 
“ dravyapraptyartharn Rrstkramdd:). The second section 
` (chapter fifteen) deals with the cultivation of vegetables 
(Sakadikrsi), The eatable and uneatable objects (b/ojyabhojya) 
_ аге enumerated in the third section (chapter sixteen), Тһе 
fourth section (chapter seventeen) deals with various objects 
` of offering (vividhaAavyanivedasa). 


, S.P. Raychaudhuri does not say anything about the age 
. and authenticity of the text. He describes it as a 
. comprehensive treatise on agriculture and refers to the sage 
. Kašyapa as its author. He reproduces translation of the 
verses of this text as the statements of Kafyapa, Evidently 
. he takes it to be an ancient text written by sage Küfyapa. 
` The title of the text is Kafyapiyakrsisukti, It appears at 
the beginning of the text and alsoin the colophon at its 
close.? The colophons at the end of the four sections also 
mention it. Verse 536 describes the text as the 
|. Kasyapasistra® - 


. + [ Read—nanayidhayijasamgrahana. ~-Ed.] 
“1 Adhaka is a measure, generally of capacity. It re'ers to a container of a 
specific capacity. But here it i$ used for a kind of pulse. 
“2 “Samapta ceyam Kasyapiyakysisuktih. | 
3 Phalapradasca rirdisjah Sastre’ sminnapi Katyape, 
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It is clear that the text was intended to be circulated as 
the work of the ancient sage KAgyapa, The very first line of 
the manuscript describes it as narrated (athita) by Kályapa- 
muni, The colophon at the end of the text says that it was 

‘composed (viracita) by Kasyapiyamuni, All the chapters in 
the text are introduced by the expression Katyapa upadtsati 
(K&syapa instructs’. In the text we have references 
indicating that Kašyapa, the ancient sage, was supposed to 
have been its author, Thus, Verse 179 in referring to the 
need for carrying water to all places in the season adds that 
the great sage Kaéyapa has said that it has to be preseived,!, 
The concluding verse (850) says that the text was recited by 
sage Kasyapa for the good of all people.? In some verses we 
have a reference to the advice or statement of the sage? 
which clearly stands for Kaéyapa himself, ` 


The occurrence of the name of the author in the body of 
the text or a reference to his opinion is not a sure indication 
that the text was written by some later person. As is well 
known, this is a common practice in ancient Sanskrit 
literature. But there are other reasons for not ascribing the 
authorship to the ancient sage Kasyapa, 


The Kaiyapiyakrsisübti is not mentioned in any other 
work. Kasyapa likewise does not figure as a recognised 
authority on agriculture, "There is an ancient medicinal text 
known as Kósyapasamhita, dealing mainly with paediatrics, 
К уара (or Kasyapa) was an ancient authority on dharma- 
Sastra and astronomy. The list of eighteen Upasmrtis in the 
Smpticandrika* and the Sarasvativilása* includes the name of 


Samraksyamltl ca proktam Kafyapena maharsina. 
Sarvalokahitarthzya Kasyapo munirabravit. 

Verse 694 ( munibhasitam ) ; Verse 339 ( muniritam ), 
I. p. 1. 

P. 13. 


UA > Og lH 
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Kàéypa, Paráiara! is familiar with his reputation as an 
authority on dharmafastra, The Baudhayanadharmasutra® 
quotes the opinion of Kaéyapa ina verse. The Vanaparvan* 
of the Mahabharata preserves five gathas of Каќуара about 
kyama (forbearance), From the quotations inthe commen- 
taries and digests it appears that there was a dharmasutra 
under the name of K&fyapa (or KadyapaM* А dharmasastra 
under his name has been published,” The Deccan College 
has two manuscripts ofa Kafyapasmryti in prose dealing with 
duties of a householder (grhasthadharman).® 


Var&hamihira in his Brhatsamhita refers to Kasyapa as an 
earlier authority. Bhattotpala in his commentary reprodu- 
ces 255 verses of Kagyapa which shows that there was an 
extensive затий under the name of Kàfyapa which had the 
same scope as that of the Brkatsamhita, 


These references to Kaéyapa show some association with 
topics which occur in the Kasyaptyakrsisukti, But this is not 
to suggest that all these sources knew our text, We may 
interpret these references as providing a suggestion to the 
author of our text about the scope of his composition. Thus, 
whereas our text has a chapter on dhojyabhojya, a long sutra 
on prayascittus for eating several things is ascribed to 
Kasyapa by Haradatta The Deccan College manuscripts of 
Kasyapasmrti deal with topics which have some connec 





I. 13. 

I. 11. 20. 

29. 35-40. 

p. V. Kane, History of Dharmaíastra, Yor І, pp. 274-75. 

T. R. Chintamani in Journal of Ori ental Research, Vol. XIII, pp. 
261-82. 

6 Kane, ор. cit., p. 275. 

7 XXI.2; XXIV. 2. 

8 On Gautamadharmasutra, XXII, 26, 
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tion, even though remote, with the topics occurring in out 
text. This smrti deals with prayascitta for doing mischief to 
wells, dikes, ponds, temples and houses of Brühmanas, for 
killing a cow and other beasts: (and) for eating garlic and 
other similar things.1 In our text we have verses which 
emphasise the need for constructing water reservoirs and 


honouring cows and oxen and mention the eatables and 
uneatables, 


The Brhatsamhita and Bhattotpala’s commentary on it 
have references which possibly justify the association of 
Kasyapa’s name with a text on agriculture. Varahamihira 
mentions Ka$yapa as an authority on rainfall? Two verses 
of Kàjyapa quoted by Bhattotpala? mention absence of 
branches, stems, foliage, fruits and shade, sereness and the 
waning lustre of leaves as the ailments of trees which ate 
caused by cold, heat, rain, wind and their roots being inter- 
wined and by elephants rubbing themselves against the trees. 
This shows that Káéyapa was respected as an authority on 
horticulture. The Srhatparasarasamhkita quotes two verses 
of Kašyapa mentioning auspicious astronomical occasions for 
starting cultivation and sowing.* The best reference associ- 
ating Kasyapa with agriculture in an honoured position is to be 
found in the Brahmapurana,® which mentions Külyapa in a 
list of twenty-two auspicious ( fubha) lords of beings (grajanam 
patayah ) who аге {о be worshipped in the grand ceremony 
( mahotsava ) at the beginning of cultivation ( krsyarambAa ). 
Though Kàáfyapa-is associated with cultivation here, he seems 


1 Kane, op. cit., p. 275. 

2 Bryhatsamhita, ХХІ. 2. 

3 On Brhatsamhita, LIV. 15. 

4 S P. Raychaudhuri (Agriculture in Arciezt India, p. 111) reproduces the 
translation of these verses ( Brhatparasarasamhita, Verses 187,193) 
as quoted in Vacaspatya Kota. 

5 Quoted in G[hastharatnakara, pp. 432-33. 
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to have been taken as a semi-divine being* and not as a histo- 
rical personality. The name of Kafyapa is fourth in the list 
next only to those of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. 
It is not unlikely that the present text was composed bon a 
Bráhmana belonging to the Katyagagorra. To gain recogni- 
_tion and prestige for his text, he preferred to use the name of 
the sage who fcunded his gotra to prefixing his own personal 
name. This practice was quite current in earlier times in San- 
skrit literature, The suggestion suits the respectful references 
“to the sage Kasyapa, sometimes simply as the foremost among 
the sages. The colophon at the end of the text speaks of it 
ав being written by Kasyapiyamuni.’ Unless it is explained 
` as a slip on the part of the scribe, it reveals that the author of 
the text was not Ka$yapa, but a person who belonged to the 
Kütyapagots a, 
^ Ме have no reference to Kašyapa as an author of a text 
on agriculture. Admittedly the chances for a text of this 
nature being mentioned or quoted are bleak ; there are no 
indirect references or indications in any early source. The 
Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri mentions many texts named 
` after _Kisyapa—K@syapapaticaratra, Kakyapasamhta, Katya- 
pasmyti and Katyapasqtra. We have already referred to 
the two Kaíyapasamhztas, one on medicine and the other on 
astronomy. The JVáradasamhità mentions the Kasyapasiddh- 
anta, Bhattanarayana in his commentary on the Vastupraka- 
жапа in the MuAüurtamürianda refers to the K'asyapagalala. 
The absence of any reference to the A'asyaptyakrsisü&ti in 


any early text goes against the possibility of an early date for 
the text. 





ж [Being described as one of the lords to te worshipped and grouped 
along with deities like Brahma, Vimu and Rudra, Ka£yapa seems to 
be represented here as a divine being.—Ed. ] 

1 gpl Kasyapiyamuniviracitayai Kasyapiyaktgisuktau. 


Ман, Ху, 0] Pare OF THE KdsYariY4ggssUKT: “j 
We do not propose to enter into a lengthy analysis of the 
internal evidence of the text and a discussion of the possible 
“date of its composition. We notice here only a few salient 
points suggesting a late date of the text in the medieval 
period, | ' | n 
The earlier authorities whose opinion is quoted in the 
text are Gàrgya! and Bhargava? Verse 535 refers to the 
voluminous text оп pahalastra composed by king 'Virasena, 
and also to the works of Virasena's son Nala and of sage 


Garga on the same subject.9 Later, Verse 662 refers to the 
account in the texts on pakasastra, 


Thetext implies along and established tradition of the 
study and practice of agriculture. It often refers to the 
agricultural science, sometimes merely as Sastra without the 
qualifying word krsi# It implies the existence of several 
texts on this subject. It records'a strange tradition about the 
origin and handing down of the science of agriculture and the 
composition of texts? We do not find any such tradition in 
any other early text. The narrative has a modern aif and 
explains the position of cultivation as the chief occupation for 
Südras, saying that earlier it was resorted to by peop'e of all 
the four varnas, It traces the origin of the agricultural science 
to Bhümi described as the wife of Visnu, It says that earlier 
sages had recorded in texts ( Sastresvapi nibaddhà са munibhi- 
stattvadarsiblih ) directions on the basis of the advice of ear« 
lier authorities ( purvastiryaupadesatak ) At the beginning 


1 Verse 65. 

2 Verses 311, 535. uu I 

3 Virasenena гајпа tu pakaíastram mahatkrtam. Tatputrena Nalevapt 
Gargena ca mahar sina. T D | 

4 Verses 163 ( Sastresu nlfcitam ), 223. 

5 Verses 674 to 683. " 
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of the Kalpa the goddess Bhümi uttered the Krsrfastra which 
was brought to the earth by the sages! It was preserved by 
kings devoted to the welfare of the people. In course of time 
it was studied specially by the Südras, The people of the 
earth expanded the varied science of agriculture ( Sastram 
&rsyakhyarit), including the determining of the time of clouds, 
and preserved it, Thus during a long span of time people 
living in many countries have devotedly studied their separate 
Krsi$astras,2 
The text gives a very elaborate and developed picture of 
agricultural science, It often refers to experts of the subject. 
Even in connection with some of the processes in cultivation it 
refers to specialists whose advice is to be sought. Thus, 
Verse 47 requires experts of the science of agriculture (£rszfa- 
siniviiárada)to examine the land. Verse 110 refers to the 
four types of irrigational facilities mentioned by the experts of 
agricultural technique ( &rsz?addAatrkovzdas ). Some other 
references are to be found in Verse 114 (Krsikaryavicaksanas), 
196 ( Krsikovidas ), 185 ( fastravidbhih munisvarath ), 262 
( Krstkaryvavit ), 808 (pandtitazh ), 819 (Krstkaryakarmayidah), 
The text abounds in such references which we omit to save 
space, In Verse 181 wefind a reference to experts in the 
construction of canals ( Kulyanirmanakovidas ), Evidently 
the text belongs toa period when the digging of canals be- 
- came important and was developed into a work of sepcialised 
skill, 


A very interesting reference suggesting the date of thetext 
is found in Verse 110. It speaks of the four kinds of canals 
mentioned by experts in agricultural science ( Krstpaddhatiko- 





` 1 "Verse 683 
(Evam kalena mahata nanadesesu manayath] 
Pratyekam Ky sifüstram tu cadhitam bhaktipurvakam). 
2 Verse 681 (Krsifüstram tu Bhümyoktam nitam tanmuntbhih ksitlm]]). 


ü 
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vidas), For agriculture, its technique or science, the terms 
generally used in the text are Кг], &rszAarya and krsikarma, 
It is only in Verse 110 that we find the word paddhati suffixed 
to krsi, . Paddhati, literally meaning a path, road or course, 
is sometimes figuratively used to refer to a way or method.* 
The anthologies are often divided into sections termed as 
рай ай. А wellknown work named as paddhat? is the Sár- 
tgadharapaddhati, The word has been used as part of the 
name ofa work on agricultural science, The Krsiparasara 
is mentioned as Krsipaddhati in some manuscripts! Earlier 
it was often referred to by its name Krsipadahati, S. C. 
Banetji and G. P. Majumdar, who brought out a critical edition 
of the text, have rightly opted for thetitle Krsi-ParGsara, 
Now, the reference in the Kasyapiya suggests that it is {о Бе 
placed after the ATrsipaddhat (or Krsiparaiara ) had come 
to be accepted as a standard text on agricultural science, 


An important feature of this text, which distinguishes it 
from earlier texts on the subject, is in respect of the state's 
participation in and support to agriculture. We know that in 
some early texts the king is advised to provide help and 
protection to cultivators, But the works dealing with 
agricultural technique do not work out the details of state’s 
participation in the actual work of cultivation. Our text 
differs from other early texts in being literally full of passages 
advising the king to help agriculture. For all activities and 
processes in agriculture the text repeatedly asks the king to 
actively support the cultivator. Even for routine work in 
cultivation the text advises him to provide necessary facilities, 

The text differs from early texts in another respect. The 
early texts have their own areas of interest and emphasis, 
They give special coverage to weather-forecasting aad to 


a [ Cf. Lekhapaddhati .—Ed. | 
1 India Office Library Nos. 3168, 6475. 
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‘religious rites and’ rituals connected with different processes 
An ' cultivation, Our text does not devote much space to 
weather-forecasting. It does mention some religious rites to 
be performed at the time of the commencement of ploughing, 
but not for other important processes in cultivation. The 
treatment of the subject in the text is methodical. It covers 
allthe details in a systematic manner, What is specially 
significant is that it does not pay attention to side issues of a 
socio-religious nature; it generally restricts itself to the 
Scientific and technical details of the topic, 

The text is unique in another respect. In cultivation it 
does not confine itself to grains only. It gives equal emphasis 
to the cultivation of vegetables and the planting of trees for 
timber, In the rural and agricultural character of the socio- 
` economic pattern of life in ancient India, which continued to 
obtain in the villages in modern times, the cultivation of 

.vegetables and spices has notreceived direct importance, 
. This is, however, not to be interpreted as denying their 
. consumption in ancient times, We simply want to emphasise 
that they were not of direct and central concern in cultiva- 
r tion; but our text devotes full chapters to their cultivation. 
It is- to be noted that the cultivation of vegetables gained 
‘importance after the increased кро for urban FUIS in the 
z medieval period. : 
^ The-advanced state of knowledge of agriculture can be 
' best illustrated by the account of the seeds of rice (Ja/ivriz) 
° given in Verses 858 to 869, Some of the earlier texts do 
. mention a few varieties of fal? and vri, Our text refers to 
< twenty-six varieties, names them and mentions their 
characteristics, It says that they are to be sown by the 
, experts on the basis of taste or flavour, colour and class? It 





1 Irfan Habib, The Agrartan System of Mughal India, p. 47. 
2 Verse 360 (Tatra tatra hi defesu bhumibhedena kovidait). 
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-describes the twenty-six varieties in terms of their colour, 
-size or shape and taste, This is unique in the sense that no 
other text is known to give such a detailed classification and 
identifying features, The earlier texts give so little informa- 
tion about the few varieties mentioned by .them that it is 
difficult to describe them all. The scientific, systematic and 
-detailed description suggests a late medieval date for the 
text. š 
The language and style employed in the text are not in 
line with those used in ancient texts. Many words in it do 
not seem to have the meaning which they are known to 
„possess in ancient texts. Thus, the terms deía and sasira 
"were used in ancient records to signify geographical divisions 
ofalimited and defined nature. But, in modern times, they 
refer to a country and a nation respectively, It is in the later 
"sense that these terms are used іп our text. The meaning 


- of the terms desa! and rasira? in out text is a clue to its late 
: date. 


Two sets of verses іп the text indicate the geographical 
“horizon of its author, In Verses 821-22, he mentions Kà£mira, 
"Vaüga and Nepāla and Saka as desyas and refers to the lands 
-ia Paficdla, Kosala,? Kuru, Virata, Avanti,* Malava, Sindhu, 

Sauvira, Surasena, Cedi, Konkana and Andhra while advising 
- for the need to determine the proper time to begin the work of 
cultivation.In verses 751-52, he advises the king to protect the 
. great forests in Gandhára, Kunti, Pañcala, Kà$mira, Avanti,5 
Sindhu, Nepàla, Nis&dha, Kosala, Айра, Ghürjara, Saurastra, 





Verses 61, 79, 354, 375, 502, 720, 727. 

Verses 61, 849. , 

Kosala alone is mentioned in Verse 424. 

The name is repeated later after Ѕатаѕепа. 

Here also Avanti is mentioned again after Ghiiriara. 
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The two lists contain many common names. The names men- 
tioned in the two sets of verses, no doubt, occur in ancient 
- records. But the presence of Ká£mira, Nepāla and Gnaürjara 
does not support an early date for the text. 


Another significant point about the cultural data in the 
text is the developed Bráhmanical mythology and elaborate 
pantheon mentioned in the verses, Thus, we have a referen— 
ce to the zrímūrtist the Varaha incarnation of Visnu. Krsna 
occupying a high position as the incarnation of Visnu,? the 
name of Jagannatha,® the worship of Sivalinga and Salagráma,*- 
and Bhüdevi as the wife of Visnu. ? The author advises that 
before commencing the ploughing Dhaànyadevi, Bhüdevi, 
Laksmi, Vani, Gauri, Suradhipa (Indra), Varuna and Dhanefa 
( Kubera ) are to be specially worshipped. 


The title of the text as Ayys¢suktz provides а clue for deter- 
mining the date of its composition. 59/7 means a good, 
friendly or clever saying, speech or statement. It is genera- 
Hy used for a pithy sentence or verse containing advice or 
information full of wisdom or experience. In many regional 
languages we have a floating mass of such sik/is or sayings 
often giving predictions about weather or practical hints about 
cultivation, Our present text is not a collection of sukzis of 
this nature. Sūktis sometimes signify ‘quotable quotes’ of 
modern usage. In this very sense two other terms used in 
Sanskrit are subhasitas and saduktis, For naming an antholo- 
gy one of these three terms was often employed, But, our 
present text is not in the form of an anthology of verses. 
composed by earlier poets or authorities. 





Verse 248. 
. Verse 844. 
Verse 843. 
Verse 824. 
Verse 275. 
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Anthology as a literary form in Sanskrit appeared first in. 
the tenth century. One of the earliest extant texts of this 
genre is the SubAdsitaratiakosa of Vidyakara placed in the 
eleventh century. Among the -earliest anthologies is the 
Subhasitavalt of Vallabhadeva, compiled in the first half of the 
twelfth century. Another early anthology, the Sadukt/karna- 
mirta, was compiled by Sridharad’sa in A. D, 1906. The 
earliest extant anthology with the word sukzz in its title is the 
Suktimuktavalt compiled by Jalhana in A.D. 1957. In 
Kannada the anthology Süfisudharnava was compiled by 
Mallikarjuna about the middle of the thirteenth century, In 
his Sukttratnahara, Surya Kalingaraja, belonging to the 
fourteenth century, collects verses of south Indian authors, 
Other important anthologies with sw&ti occurring in their 
titles are the Sūktisañgraka of Nandanapandita, the 
Süktiratnükara of Siddhacandramani and the Sutzsusdara of 

‚ Sundaradeva. 

The anthologies became fashionable in the feudal 
atmosphere of the court culture of the medieval period. 
They seem to have gained in importance after the fifteenth 
century. Under the Mughal emperors several such 
anthologies were ccmpiled. Thus, it is clear that the present 
work could have been composed only after the compilation of 
anthologies with siki? in their name became fashionable. 
Hence, it will not be historically correct to use the text for 
describing the technique of agriculture in ancient India, 


1 F. W. Thomas, failing to identify the text and its author, named it as. 
Kavindravacanasamuccayas 1 


NEW LIGHT FROM THE NAGARJUNAKONDA 
INSCRIPTIONS OF THE TIME OF 
ABHIRA V ASUSENA 


/ S, SANKARANARAYANAN 


A STONE SLAB bearing the subjoined inscription is said to 
"Have been unearthed in the Archaeological Site No. 29 on 
the bank of the river Krishna in the north-eastern corner of 
the Nagarjunakonda valley in the course ofthe excavation 
conducted in the valley by the Archaeological Survey of India 
during the year 1958-59. It has been noticed in the Indian 
Archaeology 1958-59—A Review ( p. 8 and Plate V a ) and in 
the Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy, 1959-60, No. B 81. 
Subsequently the epigraph has been ably edited by D. C. 
Sircar іп the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XXXIV, pp. 197-205. 
and Plate). However, the record has not yet receiveda 
comprehensive treatment it deserves. At the same time the 
record is of great importance for the students of ancient 
Indian history in general and of the ancient Andhra history 
in particular. Hence an attempt is being made in this paper to 
study its contents critically, 

The characters of the record are similar to those of the 
already known other early inscriptions found in Nagarjuna- 
konda,! and hence they call for no special remarks, The 
language of the text is mainly Sanskrit with a mixtore of 
Prakrit, The text had been engraved carefully, and whatever 
left over at the time of first engraving has been subsequently 
added above or below the lines after checking the original 
draft. The preservation is satisfactory to a great extent. 





1 Sese. g, Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 18. and plates. 
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The epigraph refers itself to the reign of an Abhira king 
named Vasusena and is dated in his second! regnal year. 
The record is in the form of a prasasti and its text contains 
six sentences following the auspicious word szdgham in the 
beginning. The first sentence (line 1)is in the form of an 
adoration to the Lord (bhagavat) Narayana (i. e. Visnu) who 
is the Supreme God among the gods (deva-paramadeva) and 
who is the most ancient, and yet remains ever fresh (Purana- 
purusa).4 This adoration helps us in identifying the deity 
Astabhujasvamin, whose re-installation is the ` main object of 
the record as we shall see presently, with god Visnu. 


The second sentence (lines 2-8 ) introduces the ruling 
king ( rajan ) Vasusena, asan Abhira (i, e. a member of the 
Abhira tribe) and as a son of a woman belonging to the 
Vasistha gozra, The sentence further contains the details of 
the date of the record viz, the Ist day ofthe 7th fortnight 
of the 2nd year of the reign of the said king. 

The third sentence (lines 3-6 which is the longest in the 
record, contains the purport of the epigraph. It records that 
“this (esah )$ Lord Atabhujasvàmi ( Sanskrit Asiadhujasvamin 
i. e. an image of His ) carved out of the udusmébara ( fig tree) 
wood ( urumbara-bhava ) was installed on the Sedagiri by one 
Siva Sethba of the Kausgika gotra and of the Paribideha clan. 
This Siva-Setnba, who is the hero of the prasasti, is endowed 
with three designations viz, mahagrémika, знаћајаіауаға and ` 
mahadandandyaka, Ofthem the first seems to signify an 
office of the administrator of a group of villagesand this is met 
with as a designation ofa scion of the Munda in one ofthe San- 


1 Or, the third regnal year. See telow. 

2 Le. риғарі nava eva. Cf. Sahkarücarya's glossary on purana in the 
Kathopanisad, 1I. 16. - 

3 The Demonstrative Pronoun esah referring to the deity suggests that 
the stone slab bearing the record in question, belonged to the shrine 
of A stabhujasvámin on the Sedagiri. 
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nathi Brahmi inscriptions of about the 2ad-3rd centuries.* 
The second designation denotes the office ofa viceroy or a- 
subordinate ruler.? The third may signify the office of the 
chief leader of an army. It does not, however, seem to be 
identical with the other designation maAasenápatz, met with 
elsewhere. For, both these designations are found at times 
borne simultaneously by one and the same person, like zaha- 
sendpati snaAátalavara mahddandanadyaka | Skandavisükhannaka 
in one of the [ksvaku records from Nagarjunakonda,* It may be 
further noted that in the nomenclature Stva-Semba, the first 
and the second parts i, e. Siva and Semba seem to be respec- 
tively the personal and family names of the hero of the 
prasasti 4 

The sentence under study further seems to tell us that the 
image of the Astabhujasvamin could not be moved by the 
(1) Yona-rajis (lit. rows of the Yavanas, or columns of the 
Yavana soldiers ) who came from Safijayapuri ; (2) the Saka 
Rudradáman of Avanti; (8) Visnurudragivalananda Satakarni 
of Vanavüsa, But the columns of the Yavana soldiers could 
not have acted themselves without a leader and we would 
find no leader of them mentioned in the record, if the word 
rajibhih also is construed, like Rudradámena (an Instrumental 
denoting Agent) with caliuah. Hence one may suggest that the 
Instrumental ra7lóAih is not a Kartrtrtiya intended to denote 
an Agent ofthe verb za cãlitah, but it is only a Sahayoge trttya?, 
to be construed with the immediately following Rudradamena, 
Thus only two persons i. e. Rudradaman, leading an army of 





1 See S. Sankarenarasanan, The Visnukundis ard Their Times, Delhi, 
1977, p. 28, note 47. 

See Ep. Ind., XXXV, p. 20 

Ep Ind, Vol. XX, p. 18, Inscr. B2, lines 3—4. 

See below. 

Cf the rule sahayukte apradhine of Panini, (П. iii, 19 ) and the remark 
‘yinapi tadyogam titiyà thereunder in the Siddhintakaumudt. 
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the Yavanas from Safijayapuri and the Satakarni of Vanavasa 
-seem to have tried in vain to remove the image from its origi- 
nal place. 

The deity Astabhujasvamin is obviously a form of Visnu, 
as the invocatory sentence of the record suggests. The 
iconographical features of this form of Visnu are found 
-described in the early works like Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhita.1 ìn our record this deity seems to be described 
-as being carved out of the wrumbara (Sanskrit udumbara* 
“tree Ficus Glomerata’) wood. This wood has been prescribed 
inthe dgama texts as one of the most suitable woods for 
‘making images.$ In this connection it may be of interest to 
note that our present record is perhaps the earliest of the 
“known Indian epigraphs to speak of a Visnu image with eight 
arms and also the earliest evidence to show the existence of 
an image made of udumbara and of a temple of Vignu in South 
"India, The Ghosundi (near Nagari, Chitorgarh Dt.) inscrip- 
tions gives evidence to the existence of the images and 
temples of the Vaisnava deities Sañkarsana and Vasudeva in 
the Rajasthan area in the 2nd-Ist century B,C. And the 
Besnagar (Bhilsa Dt.) Garuda pillar inscription of Heliodorus? 
and the Burhikhar (near Malhar, Bilaspur Dt.) Vaisnava 
image inscription? indicate the existence of a Vaisnava 





4 See the Bihatsaihita, Ch. УП, Verses 31--33 and Bhattotpala’s comm- 
entary thereunder. 

.2 Itisnot totally imrossible for the Sanskrit dto tecome r as in the 
Prakrit елгага : Sanskrit gadgada.See also the Prakrtaprakaša, 11.12. 

.3 See T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Icorography, Vol. T, Pt. 
I, pp. 48-49. Formerly the Varadaraja ( Visnu ) image of the Var- 
adaraja temple in Kanci ( the present image is made of store ) is said 
to have been mad? of the udumbara wood. See K. V. Raman, Sri Var- 
adarajasyam! Temple--Kanci, New Delhi, 1975, p. 5. 

-4 Ep. та, Vol. XVI, p. 24 and Plate. 

.5 Luders’ List, No. 669. 

«6 Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society, ( Culture ard Heritage Numter 
1956 ), рр. 2218. and Plate. 
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temple complexes in Madhya Pradesh round about the same 
age. 

The hero of the prasasti viz., Siva-Serhba is further stated 
(1) to have arranged to beautify the enclosure wall of the 
Parvata, i.e. obviously ofa temple on the Parvata; (2) to- 
have cleansed a lake or tank (0231) named Maharamda and- 
located evidently on the Parvata itself ; (8) to have excavated 
two wells on the Sedagiri and on the Mumdagiri ; and (4) to. 
have raised palmyra groves (tala-vandni) at the foot, no doubt;. 
of the Sedagiri and of the Mumdagiri. 


Then comes the fourth sentence (lines 6-7) which consists. 
of a quarter of a verse In Anustubh metre, a short passage in: 
prose and a complete verse in the Upajati metre. Here we- 
are told that Siva-Serhba did not consider even his own life 
in the cause of the Brahmanas and friends ; that because of" 
his virtues he was a host of all,a friend ofall; that he was. 
grateful, truthful, straightforward, pious, and steadfast in his- 
affection he has placed on others; and that he wasa crusher- 
ofthe troops or companies of foes and he was very happy 
with the good people. The present record is perhaps the- 
earliest, or one of the earliest, of the epigraphs to employ the- 
upajatt metre. І j 

The fifth sentence tells us that the writing ( w/le£ha), of 
this ( asya ) i, e. the present fraíasti, was made by one Tisya- 
$arman of the Bharadvaja gotra out of his devotion to the: 
Lord ( dhagavat ) і. е, Astabhujasvámin. This composer is 
endowed with two epithets viz. Sembaka Vardhamanika and 
ambiya. The word amdtya ( Prakrit amaca) means ‘an 
officer’, in the early records! — VardAamána is already known. 
to denote the Vardhamàna type of building of one or the- 
other religious establishment, During the period in question. 





1 Seee. g. Luders’ List, Nos. 1125--26. 
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some individuals and kings are known to have built such 
buildings bearing their names after their respective builders.* 
Hence it would appear that Tisya$arman of our record was an. 
officer employed in the Vardham&na,? built by one Sembaka, 

The sixth or the last sentence is in the form of a prayer 
for the welfare of herds of cows. Such a prayer fits quite well 
in the present inscription which is an Abhira record on one 
hand and is also a Vaisnava epigraph on the other, For, the 
Abhiras are believed to be cowherds by caste? and the god. 
Visnu Krsna is well known by his name Gopala, literally ‘a 
protector of cows’ or “а cowherd. 


D.C. Sircar who has edited the record opines as. 
follows :* < š 

1) The record is dated in the 30th year of the so-called 
Kalacuri-Cedi era that is known to have commenced in 248 
A. D. ` ` 


а) The expression VYonarajrbhih of the third sentence is 
wrong for Yonardajabhih and it stands for the Sanskrit yavana-- 
rüjaih meaning “by the Yavana or Indo-Greek chiefs”, 


8) The same sentence infórms us that Sivaseba ?/we 
have read the name as Siva-Semba), the Yavana chiefs, twò- 
in number, of Ѕайјауаригї, the Saka chief Rudradáman of 
Avanti, and Visnurudragivalananda Satakarni of Vanavása, 
all these five together jointly installed the Astabhujasvamin. 


1 Cf. the compound words :"Sejhivara-Vadhamana, Mahtraja-Vadhamana,. 
Ukhasiri-Vadhamana, -Upedagiri-Vadhamana ( Ер. Ind., Vol. XXX- 
VIL p. 30). 

2 Cf. saintka ‘one who is employed in the sena ( army )' ; avesanika ‘one 
who is employed in the av2fana ( workshop Y. 

3 Ses Monier williams, Skt. Eng. Dict., S. v. Abhira. 

Op. cit. , { ; : 

5 Sircar takes Sivaseba to be an equivalent of the Sanskrit Sivasepa 
and to te a synonym of Sivalitga. É 
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image on the Sedagiri and did the other meritorious acts 
enumerated, listed in the record. 


4) Further in that sentence the word farvata of the 
expression parvatasya piakarah, denotes Sedagiri itself ard 
prakara the enclosure wall of the Astabhujasvamin Temple 
on it. 
5) The fourth sentence yo brahmanarthe etc., isin praise 
of an engraver, alleged to have been mentioned in the 
sentence that is said to follow next, 

6) Inthe record one Vardhamüaaka of the Sembaka 
family figures as w/lekhaka meaning “an engraver”, and 
"isya$arman as a composer, the former being mentioned 
-earlier than the latter. 

However as against these, one may be permitted to point 
out the following : | 

In the facsimile of the epigraph published in the JAR, the 
“numerical symbol appears to consist of two slanting strokes 
(kept one above the other with their beginning on the left 
‘being slightly thickenned) and a dot above. Hence the 
symbol may have to be regarded to represent 2 only. 
"However in the facsimile, supplied in the Epigraphia Indica 
Volume, mentioned above {һе symbol appears to be smudged 
-a Ше. Taking it to be a form of /e-symbol, Sircar 
reads itas 30 doubtfully. One may even be prepared to 
agree with him as far as viewing the numeral to be a /e- 
symbol. Yet,one thing is to be pointed out. This /e may 
have to be viewed as a derivative of the symbolused to 
denote 7 in the Nasik cave inscriptions of the Satavahana 
"king Vásisthiputra Pulumavi,! year19, and of the Abhira king 
IS$varasena,? year 9. And this symbol seems to have 





1 Ер. Ind, Vol. УШ, Plate facing р €0, No 2, lirel 
2 Ibid.Plate facing p. 88, No. 15, line 3 and Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. IV, 
Plate facing p. 4, line 3. 
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developed into a sort of /a-symbol, occuring in an inscription 
of the Salatk&üyana Acandavarman and denoting 5,* and to 
have further developed into the /o-symbol, also used to 
denote 3 in the records of subsequent ages, viz. the records . 
-of the Eastern Gaügas ofthe 6th-7th centuries. Hence ` 
with a reasonable amount of certainty one may believe that 
our present record is dated only in the second or the third 
regnal year of Vasusena, Later we will see that the internal 
evidence assigns the record to the first halfof the fourth 
century A.D. Hence even if the disputed symbol is to be 
` read as 30, then too it may not be easy to refer this thirtieth 
year of the record to the era of 248-49 A, D,? 

Secondly one feels puzzled why one should assume the 
correct expression yona-rajibhih ‘with rows of the Yavanas’ 
tobe wrong and then correct it into yona-rajabhih so as to 
mean ‘by the Yavana chiefs’, The editor of the record 
"himself does not feel comfortable in explaining the plural 
vajabhik. Maybe one accepts the suggestion that only two 
“Yavana chiefs are meant here, Even then, one may have 
to expect their personal names also, For, the author of the 
"text of the present epigraph is found carefully recording the 
names of all the other alleged allies. 

Regarding the third point it may be noted that the 
suggested interpretation is possible provided all the four 
Instrumentals viz. Szvasebena (according to us—Sembena), 
:üjabhih (according to us—rajibArh), Rudraddmena and 
Satakarnina, are construed with the Krdasta-verbal form 





^4 Ep. Ind , Vol. XXXVI, Plate facing р. 5, line 18. 
2 See ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 308; S. Sankaranarayaran, op. cit., р. 189, 
note 5. 
3 One need not take seriously the other view that the present record is 
dated in the 9th regnal year of Vasusena (Ind. Arch.—Rev., 1958-59,p. 
8). That view too, however, does not stand in the way of what we 
are concluding. 
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sthapitak, In that case the verb яа cãlitah would remain 
without any farty or Agent and the entire expression 
sthanato pi na calitah would lose all its significance. The 
editor himself finds it not easy to assess the significance of 
this expression, Further, if we have to take all the four, 
viz., Siva-Sethba, Yavana chiefs, Rudradáman and the- 
Satakarni, together installed the Astabhujasvimin image, 
then we may have to believe thatallthe four were parties- 
of an alliance, But the record clearly shows that Siva-Semba: 
was only a feudatory ог a mahagramika under Vasusena 
while, as we shall see subsequently, the Saka Rudradàman 
(i.e, the Mahaksatrapa Rudradiman II) and Visnurudra- 
Sivalananda Satakarni were independent sovereign rulers. 
So also were the alleged Yavana chiefs. Hence, one may- 
reasonably doubt whether there could have existed any such: 
alliance among them, so dissimilar in political status Again, 
it may also be noted that while Siva-Serhba, а feudatory of 
Vasusena is endowed with all his titles and designations, the- 
independent sovereigns like the Yavana Rajas, Rudradaman 
and the Satakarni are’ not given even an ordinary regal title- 
not even the common honorific fri, All these indicate that- 
there was no such alliance among them, and that on the 
other hand they were in their respective opposite camps, as- 
we shall see later. 

Regarding the fourth point, it is to be borne in mind that- 


the Parvata is mentioned in between two references to the- 
‚+ от tre 


1 That is why the editor of the record was driven to assume and to con-- 
jecture that some foreign Conquerors were in possession of the Nagar-- 
junakonda area; that oneof their leaders wanted to carry away tte 
image to his home; and that the idea was later given up. But one is 
at a loss to know why those foreigners are not mentioned in the inscrj- 
ption while the kings of Safijayapuri, Avatti and Vanavas2,—all are- 
foreigners as far asthe Iksvaku kingdom is concerned—are clearly: 
mentioned. 
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Sedagiri, This indicates that the geographical unit referred 
-to as Parvata was believed to be different from the Sedagiri. 
.Further, had the Parvata been the same as the Sedagiri, then 
naturally the author of the record would have composed a text 
ike Sedagiriya sthapito prakaro ca citapito тарі ca Mahanamada 
-soahita tadagans ca 2 tatra ca Mudagiriyam ca khanitani, 

As far as the fifth point is concerned it may be remembered 
-that Siva-Semba, the hero of the Prasasti and his munificient 
activities are described in the third sentence. Hence, the 
glowing tribute, given in the fourth sentence yo brahman- 
.Grthe etc,, may better be taken to be of Siva-Serhba alone. It 
‘would appear out of proportion and out of context if this 

description were taken to be in praise of the engraver of the 
„record, i 
Finally ullekha seems to denote ‘a sort of composition’ 
(vig, the text of the record under study) rather than ‘an act 
‘of engraving’, Besides, the last line is written in small 
-characters and its preservation is far from satisfactory. 
-Hence one cannot be quite sure about its reading, Yet, it 
-seems tous that the penultimate sentence in this line speaks 
` only of Tisyagarman as the composer of the text of the record 
-and describes him as an official in a religious establishment, 
created by the Sembaka as we have already seen. 


Having thus studied in detail the contents of the record 
.let us try to identify the personalities and their families 
mentioned in the epigraph. The Abhira tribe to which the 
‘king of the record viz, +ājan  Vüsisthiputra Vasusena 
belonged is already well known to the students of ancient 
-.Indian history, Their dominions comprised the Nasik region 


in northern Maharashtra and the adjacent areas.! However, 


E For atrief history of the Abhiras, see The Age of Jmperial Unity. pp. 
221-23. ` 
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the king Vasusena is not known from any other source, He 
might have been a distant successor of the Abhira rajan 
Màádhariputra Ifvarasena son of Sivadatta known form his own 
Nasik cave inscription For, while the last mentioned 
epigraph is palaeographically very close to the inscription of- 
the Satavahana king Yajfia Satakarni (c. 174-208 A. D), the 
present inscription is to be placed, to the second quarter of 
the 4th century A. D., on grounds of palaeography and other 
reasons as we shall see presently. Again, the name Vasusena. 
of the Abhira king of our present record is interesting. For, 
the earlier known Abhiras—viz,  Sivadatta and his son 
tévarasena both of the said Nasik inscription and the Abhira.. 
general Rudrabhüti of the Gunda inscription of the Ksatrapa 
king Rudrasimha I? dated A. D. 181—allare found bearing: 
Saiva names. 


Vasusena's general Siva-Seinba also is known for the first 
time from the present epigraph. The record bears evidence- 
to the fact that he was ruling over the Nagarjunakonda area 
owing allegiance to his Abhira overlord Vasugena. His 
family name Semba reminds us of the name Se-Semba- 
Magiruka, occuring in an inscription of the 16th year of the 
Iksvaku king Ehuvala Camtamüla from Nàgarjunakonda.? In 
that record the said Se-Semmba-Magiruka figures as the: 





1 Ep Ind, Vol УШ, FP. 888. and Plate VII, no. 15 ; Corps. Ins. Ind., . 


Vol IV, pp. iff. 
2 Luders' List, No. 963. 
3 Ep. Ird., Vol. XXXJV, p. 19 (апа Plate facing ) text line 7. The edito- 


rs of this record read the expression as Sesebamaguruka and disposed 
it off with a remark that it “apparently Contains a personal name and 
ап epithet, though it is difficult to determine them precisely". How- 
ever the published facsimile seems to suggest tbe reading Se-semba- 
Mügüruka, in which the first syllable Se may be a corruption of the 


Sanskrit Siva. 
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maternal grandfather of Krpanagri (Kuparnasiri) who was a 
queen of Ehuvala Cartamüla and was a niece (bhagrneyt- 
"sister's daughter") of Uttara Mahatalavara. Consequently 
the latter becomes a son of Se-Semba Марагока, In the 
compound name Se-Semba-Magiruka the later part viz. 
Magüruka obviously constitutes an epithet derived from the- 
locality Magiru from which the person in question hailed,. 
Consequently the first part viz, Se-Seriba, must be viewed 
to be the personal name. Therefore this Se-Sernba (=Sanskrit 
Siva-Semba) of Màgüru might have been the founder of or an 
early member of the Serba family to which the Mahadandaná- 
yaka Siva-Setnba belonged as the second half of the latter’s 
name would suggest. From this it would follow that Serba 
the founder or an earlier member of the Sembai family who 
was the maternal grandfather of Ehuvala Cathtamila’s wife 
and this Seiiba's son Uttara »waAatalavara? must have been 
in the military service evidently of Camtamüla I and 
Virapurisadata, as their designation mahatalavara would 
suggest ; that Siva-Sernba of our present record was perhaps a 
descendant of the said Semba ; and that the family, after the- 
16th regnal year of Ehuvala Carhtamüla.the date of the said 
Iksvaku king changed its allegiance from the Iksvakus to the 
Abhiras, All these would probably go to suggest that the 
Abhira king Vasusena's present record belonged to a period 
later than the reign of Ehuvala Carntamila, 


In this context it is worthwhile to note that recently a 


1 The word femba may b? the same as the Dravidian fembu believed to 
bethe original of Sanskrit Sambhu, a name of Šiva. See The Vedic 
Age, p. 164. Sembaka reminds us of the later Cola designation Sembi- 
ya (see K. A. N. Sastri, The Colas, Madras, 1975, p. 19f. 


2 In the said Nagarjunakonda record Se-Seiba's daughter ( duhitr ) 
Kupanasiri is also described as the daughter of a s'ster (bhagineyi of 


one Utara ( Uttara) mahttalavara. Hence the latter must have been, 
a son of Se-Semba. 
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coin of Sebaka (or Sembaka) has been discovered at 
"Vaddamaünu (near Amaravati, Guntur District) not very far 
from Nagarjunakonda. The соіа is squarish and bears on 
-obverse the legend Rafio Sebakasa, with a humped bull below, 
Standing and facing a tree within railing and a five-peaked 
‘hill both one above the other on the right side ; and on the 
reverse two zandipada symbols (the identification of the one 
is doubtful) side by side! "The coin may be assigned to c 
200 A.D. on palaeographical grounds. Maybe Sebaka, 
became a king on the decline of the Satavahana power and 
his successors, however as the history shows, became military 
officers of the powerful Iksvákus, 

The Yona (Yavana) rajis that came from Samjayapura 
must be viewed as a military contingent of the Yavanas or 
the Indo-Greeks. 'The text of our record may suggest that 
the Iado-Greeks had been in the military employ under the 
. Saka Ksatrapas of Western India, D.C. Sircar seems to 
be right when he suggests the identification of Sathjayapura 
with the modern Safijan, Thana District, Maharashtra State.?, 

Regarding the identification of Rudradàman, a Sika ruler 
-of Avanti, it is to be observed thar there had been two Saka 

-tulers of that name ruling over the Avanti country or the 
Western Malva region. Of them the Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman I was a contemporary of the great Satavahanas and was 
reigning during c. 180-150 A. D. Hence he does not fit in 
well with the palaeography and the content of our record. 
The other one was Rudradaman II, who, as the coins of his 

. son Rudrasena IJ would show, was ruling as a MaAáksatrapa 


- 1 See D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanarayana Reddy, Coins of the Meghava- 
hana Dynasty of Coastal Andhra, Hyderabad, 1985, р. 24 with 
illustration. 

.2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 199. For similar early instances of specially 
mentioning armies as haying hailed from certain places, see S, Sankar- 
anajayanan, op. cif., рр. 119, 128, 134. 
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sometime іп the second quarter of the 4th century A. D, 
We know that the last of the Iksvaku rulers were reigning 
over the Nagarjunakonda area during this period till the 
Pallavas of Káfici occupied the area in the middle of the 
same century. Hence, the Saka ruler Rudradáman of our 
Tecord could bs safely identified with the  MaAak;atrapa 
Rudradaman II. The palaeography of the record is no doubt 
in support of this suggestion.* Further, this Rudradaman II 
сап also be safely identified with that Mahdksatrapa whose 
‘daughter Vammabhata is known to have been married by 
Ehuvala Carmmtamüla,* For, there had been no other Saka 


Ksa'rapa ruler to bear the title MaAa£satrapa during the first 


half of the 4th century.5 Now it would naturally follow that 
this Avantaka Saka Rudradàman of our record viz. Rudra- 
daman II, could not have been the father of Virapurusadatta's 
wife Rudradharabhattarika, the princess of Ujjain. Other- 
wise we may have to assume that Virapurusadatta and Canta- 
mula П і. е, the father and the son had married sisters, a 
thing which was a taboo in all sections of ancient India, 


Coming to the question of the identification of Visnurudra 
Sivalananda Satakarni of Vanavisa it is good to bear in mind 
the following : This person is mentioned along with others 
who were kings. Again the title Satakarni, found at the end 
of his name, seems to have been assumed, after the days of 
the Satavahanas, only by the kings of Мапауйѕа? to which 


See The Classical Age, pp. 47-48. 
D. C. Sircar, Ind. Ep., Vol. XXXIV, p. 201, 
Sce ibid., p. 202 ; Ann. Rep. Ind. Ep., 1959-60, No. B 81. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 22. 
The Classical Age, pp. 46-47. 
Se? Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 19-20, Insc. B. 5. 
Sce е. g. the Malavalli and Banav4si inscriptions ( Luders’ List, Nos. 
1195, 1186 ; Ep. Ind , Vol. XXXIV, pp. 239ff. 
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country this Satakarni of our record is also stated to belong 
in our record. So, it is clear that the person in question was. 
most probably a king of Vanavasa ; he was named Visnurudra. 
and was born of the Satakarni family ; and he belonged to 
the Sivala tribe or clan.! Ап inscription dated in the 
eleventh regnal year of Ehuvala Camtamila refers to am 
unnamed king of Vanavasa (Vasavdsaka-Maiaraja) as the 
husband of Kodabalasri, a sister of the ruling Iksvaku king,* 
As the date of Vasusena's record is not, as we have already 
seen, far later than the date of the said inscription of Ehuvala 
Camtamila, it may be logical to conclude that this Visnu-- 
rudra Sivalànanda Satakarni of Vasusena’s record may be 
identical with the above mentioned Vanavasaka Maharaja (or- 
a son of his) who was a brotherin-law of Ehuvala 
Camtamüla. 

On the basis of what we have discussed so far, опе may- 
draw the following conclusion : Siva-Sernba who belonged to а 
family which was related to the Iksvakus by marriage and 
which was in the military service of the Iksvakus till the time 
of Ehuvala Camtamüla, had changed subsequently his allegi- 
ance from the Iksvakus to Abhira Vasusena and as a military 
representative of Vasusena, he was camping, on the date of ` 
our record, at Nagarjunakonda against two kings viz, (D 
Mahatsatrapa Rudradaman П of Avanti and (2) Visnurudra. 
Sivalananda Satakarni of Vanavása both of whom were also 
related to the Iksvakus by marriage. Why these three should 
be in the opposite camp at Nagarjunakonda even though they- 
were related alike to the Iksvakvs by marriage ? Our inscrip- 
tion does not supply any clue to answer this question directly,- 
Yet, an answer may not be very difficult to find, The course 
of events must have been more or less like this : 


1 SeeS. Sankaranaryanan, op. cit., pp. 21, 28. 
2 Ер. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 24ff, Inscription Н 
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Ehuvala Camtamüla is known to have had two sons. One 
was theprince Virapurusadattall, whose mother Kupanaéri was 
a dauhitri or the daughter's daughter of Se-Semba of Марйпь 
we have already referredto. This Virapurusadattall caused the 
shrine of for Bhagavat Puspabhadrasvamin ( Siva ); setup a 
dhvajastambha ( flag-staff ) there ; and donated a village for 
the said temple—all for the victories of the families of both 
Ehuvala Camtamüla and his queen Kupanasri. The other 
son of Ehuvala Carntamüla was Rudrapurusadatta,! who is des- 
cribed as а son of a Vásisthi or a woman born of a family of 
the Vàsistha gora, The identity of this Vasisthi, the mother 
of Rudrapurusadatta is not yet established. However, it is. 
a fact that in his own inscription the prince calls one Varnma- 
bhata of the Brhatphalayana gotra, as the daughter of a 
Mahdaksatrapa (i, e, Rudradáman II, as pointed out earlier ) 
and as his mother and that he set up a memorial pillar (cháya- 
khambha ) for this Vammabhatà after her death.? This diffe- 
rence between the gotra of Rudrapurusadatta’s mother and 
that of Vammabhata indicates that the latter was not the 
actual mother but was only a step mother of the former. The 
said inscription of Rudrapurusadatta further indicates that. 
Vammabhata perhaps had no issue of her own and hence she 
adopted Rudrapurusadatta as her son and that is why the 
latter raised a memorial pillar for her. This suggestion 
probably receives some force from Rudra, for the first time 
being introduced in his name in the Iksvaku family. Maybe 
the prince inherited this Rudra from Rudradàman II, the 
father of his adopted mother Vammabhata, 


Of these two sons of Ehuvala Camtamila, viz, Virapurusa- 


datta П and Rudrapurusadatta, the latter, and not the other, 


1 See ibid,, Vol. XXXIV, рр. 17-20. 
Q Ibid., Vol. XXXIV, p. 22. 
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seems to have succeeded his father. For, no record of the 
former has been found so far, It is not unlikely that оп the 
death of Ehuvala Cartamüla, there arose a dispute for the 
Iksvaku throne ; and that being supported by Rudradaman II 
and Visnurudra Sivalananda Satakarni, the prince Rudrapuru- 
sadatta won the dispute and became the king. He got the 
support of the said Satakarni also perhaps because he was 
related to that Vanavasa king through his own mother and 
that he inherited the name Rudra from the Satakarni only. 
Under these circumstances, Virapurusadatta II must have 
found no other go but to invite his own mother's relatives 
among whom Siva-Sethba was perhaps powerful at that time. 
Seeing the combind forces of the foreigners viz, Rudradiman 
Папа Visnurudra Sivalàoanda Satakarni in the Iksvaku 
capital, Siva-Serhba must have turned to the Abhira king 
Vasusena for help, by accepting the latter's suzerainty. Dur- 
ing the war between these two rival camps, Rudradáman II 
andthe Satakarni seem to have raided the temple Vardha- 
mana built by Seinbaka i. e. Semba, a forefather of their rival 
Siva-Seinba, and to have tried to take away with them the 
image of Astabhujasvamin, 


It is indeed difficult to be sure why these two foreign 
rulers viz, the Saka Ksatrapa and the Sátakarni of Vanavasa 
should try to take away the idol, However the following may 
be suggested tentatively: — Hinduization of the Sakas had 
started since the time of Rsabhadatta as his own records 
show.! The name ZjubAa of that Saka chief and the name 
Rudra which was much more popular than ary other name 
among the . Saka Ksatrapa rulers seem to suggest tbat these 
rulers were very much attracted towards Saivism. The Sátak- 
arnis of Мапаудѕа are also known to have been fervent wor- 


1 Luders' List., Nos. 1131-35. 
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shippers of god Siva.) The Iksvakus were the followers of 
the Vedic and the Puranic Hinduism, even though the ladies 
of the royal household had leaning towards Buddhism. Furth- 
er there are epigraphs to show that the male members of the 
Iksvaku family had Saiva leanings and they built Siva 
temples like Sarvadevadhivasa and the Puspabhadrasvamin 
and Karttikeyasvamin temples.? The names like Skandaéri, 
Skandahala, Skandavifakha, Rudrapurusadatta, Kumàranandin, 
lévaradatta, Isvarabhartr, etc, met with in the Iksvaku epi- 
graphs? indicate that Saivism was quite popular among 
the Iksvakus, At the same time barring the present record 
and two other conch-shell inscriptions edited below, all found 
in the Astabhujasvamin temple site, there is no evidence to 
indicate the prevalance of Vaisnavism in the Nagarjunakonda 
valley. Even the Astabhujasvamin temple site seems to 
have been a bit removed from the main town complex of 
Vijayapuri, І 

All these facts seem to indicate that Vaisnavism was not 
perhaps so popular as Saivism. ; Probably Rudradàman and 
the Satakarni, both being more inclined to Saivism, tried, 
during the time of their occupation of the Nagarjunakonda 
valley to distrub the image of  Visnu-Astabhujasvàmin 
from its original place. The tenor of our record seems to 
suggest that they might have tried to take away the Image 
as their war-memento. This is notan isolated event in Indian 
history, In earlier days the king Nanda had carried away an 
image of Jina from Kaliñga to his city (Pataliputra) and 
Kharavela had to take back the image during his northern 
campaign in his twelfth regnal year,“ In the llth century 


1 S.Sankaranarayanan, op. cit., p. 17ff. 

2 Ep. Ind , Vols. XXXIII, pp. 47ff. ; XXXIV, pp. 17ff. 
3 Ibid., Vol XXXV, pp. 235. 

4 The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 214. 
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too the Cola king Rajadhiraja I (1018-52 A. D.) sacked the 
capital Kalyana of the Western Cálukyas and brought home 
as a memento the dvarapalaka image which even now exists 
at Darasuram (near Kumbakonam, Thanjavur Dist.).' 
However, before the Saka and the Satakarni could take away 
the idol, Siva-Setiba seems to have foiled their effcrt and 
immediately afterwards or after some interval, he firmly 
established, rather re-established, the image as our present 
inscription says. We do not know whether Siva-Setnba was 
equally successful in installing his protege, viz. the prince 
Virapurusadatta П on the Iksvaku throne. However, tke 
total absence of the records of that prince, a fact which 
we have already referred to, seems to indicate that most 
probably Siva-Seiba failed in this respect. The bitter war 
of succession to the Iksvaku throne in which the foreign 
forces of the Abhira, of the Western Ksatrapa and of the 
king of Vanavasa intervened, must have . naturally 
impoverished and exhausted the Iksvaku kingdom. Maybe 
Virapurusadatta II died in some battle in the meanwhile and 
Siva-Semnba declared himself to be a ruler of the locality 
owing allegiance to the Abhira overlord Vasusena, as our 
record seems to suggest. Yet, it is certain that he could not 
have ruled for long, For,as the course of events show, the 
situation must have been so tempting that the rising Pallava 
Simhavarman, a powerful neighbour in the South, thought it 
fit to intervene and snatch away the Iksvaku territory. This 
is perhaps what is indicated by the Maficikallu (Guntur Dt.) 
inscription® of that Pallava conqueror, assignable to the first 
half of the fourth century A. D. 





1 See К. Sathianathaier, A Political & Cultural Hist. of India, Vol. L 
( 1952 ), pp. 158, 387. 
2 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 88. 
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Reading Samvacharam vijayam in some two Nagarjuna- 
konda inscriptions—one belonging tothe time of Virapurusa- 
«atta I and the other belonging to that of his son Ehuvala 
"Camtamüla— ; viewing vijayam to be the name of the twenty- 
seventh year of the Prabhavadi-cycle (Southern cycle of 60 
years) of the mean-sign system ; and equating those ‘Vijaya’ 
years with 273 A.D. and with 333 A.D. respectively ; 
attempts have been made to assign Vasusena's inscription to 
а date in between these two dates and to work outa theory 
ofthe Abhira interregnum in the Iksvàku  period.! Scholars 
have already refuted this theory on more than one ground.? 
dt may be added here that in the date portion of the Rentala 
pillar inscription of Camtamüla 1% also the expression 
vijaya samvacharam is met with as an adjective of the fifth 
regnal year of that king; that if the expression there too 
is interpreted in the way as suggested above, the Rentala 
inscription may have to be assigned to 213 A.D. ; and that 
at would drive one to the assumption that the reign period of 
the three successive Iksvaku rulers comprised more than 120 
years—an assumption which is historiographically uncannoni- 
cal. Hence, samvacharam vijayam of the two Nagarjunakonda 
records, mentioned above, may also have to be taken only 
in the sense, ‘the victorious year’ by which perhaps the first 
regnal years of the respective kings were meant. "Therefore 
Vasusena's record may better be assigned to a period after 
the known Iksvaku kings, in view of the contents of the record 
as we have examined above. < 

Of the geographical names mentioned in the present record 
1 Ibid, Vol. XXXV, pp. 1ff., 4ff. 


2 Ibid., Vol. XXXVII,pp. 72-73. 
3 Ibid., pp. 29ff. and Plate. 
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Saüjayapura, as has been stated above, may be identical 
with the modern Ѕайјап (Thana District, Maharashtra) ; the 
country of Avanti with the Western Malwa ; and Vanavasa. 
with the present Banavasi in the North Canara District. 
The Setagiri also called Sedagiri on which the image of 
Astabhujasvàmin was installed is obviously the same as the 
Setagiri which is included by the Nasik inscription of 
Pulumavi among the list of territories and ranges of hills 
which Gautamiputra Sàtakarni conquered and which has to 
be identified with the hill tract around the Nagarjunakonda 
valley i.e. the eastern part of the Nallamalai гапре.1 The 
Parvata, the prakadra-wall of the temple on which is said to. 
have been beautified by Siva-Semba must be viewed different 
from the Sedagiri, as it has been mentioned separately inbetween 
two consecutive references of the Sedagiri. And this may be 
identified with the present Sriparvata in the Kurnool District 
which constitutes the western partof the Nallamalai range 
and which is famous for its Mallikārjuna temple. This 
Parvata or Sriparvata has been known through the ages as. 
a Sakta-p:tha or a centre of the worship of the Mother 
Goddess? (now known as Bhramaramba ) The vapi named 
Mahananda which Siva-Sernba got cleansed on this Parvata 
was very probably named after the Goddess. For Nanda is. 
well known as the name ofthe Goddess when she took the 
avatára as daughter of the cowherd chief Nanda, at the time 
when Visnu also assumed the incarnation of Krsna in the: 
family of the same chief. This seems to be in tune. 





1 бее $. Sankaranarayanan, op. cit., p. 206. 

2 Ibid. I 

3 Cf. Nandi bhagavati nama ya bhavisyat1 Nandaja | 
stuta 52 рија bhaktya vasikurya jagat-trayam || 
(Verse 1 in the Murttirahasyam, an-appendix to the Durgésap~ 
газап). 
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with the record of a chief of the Abhira or cowherd clan, The 
hill Mudagiri ( Sanskrit Mumdagiri) is difficult to identify. 
However the name seems to suggest its connection with the 
Munda tribe. The North Canara region has yielded Munda 
coins.! А place called Sannathi ( Chitapur Taluk, Gulbarga 
District, Karnataka State ) has yielded Brahmi inscriptions? 
of the 2nd-3rd century A.D. mentioning Mundananda chiefs. 
We do not know whether some hill tract in either of these 
regions was known as Murndagiri in the early centuries of 
the Christian era.? 

The transliteration and translation of the text of the 
record are given below. Our reading is based on the illus- 
trations of the record already referred to. 


Text. 

1 Siddham 14 
Namo bhagavato deva-parama-devasya  purána-purusasya 
Магауапаѕуа [ж] Rajfio Vàsesthi-putrasya © Abhirasya 
Vasusenasya samvatsara 25 — Và-pa? [7] 

3 divaa 1 [+] mahàgrümikena ^ ma[hajalavarena 
mahadandanayaka(ke)na ^ Kotikass[go]trena ^ Paribideh 
anam Siva-Semb[e]na Samjayapur[i to Yona-? 
rajibhi [h] 

1 Rapson, Catalogue of the Indian Coins, Andhra Dynasty, etc. p €0. 

Ann, Rep. Ind. Ep., 1966-67, Nos. B 203-26. See above p. 166, note 1. 

3 Mundi or Mnnda may also signify one of the mother Goddesses. Мау 
be the Mundagiri was associated with this Goddess. 

4 This word is engraved in the left margin against the space in between 
lines 1 and 2. The runctuation mark of the double danda is followed: 
by a slanting stroke. 

5 For a discussion on this numeral see above. 

Correctly va-p2, an abbreviation of Vasapakha ( Sanskrit Varsapaksa ).. 

7 Na originally forgotten has been subsequently engraved atove Yo. 
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Avantakena Sakena Rudradamena! Vanvasakena ca 
Visnurudra-Sivalananda - [5а Jtakarnnina sthànato pi па 
calito esa bhagavam(yan) [u]?rumbara-bhavo ^ Aia? 
bhujasvami 

*[Seta]giriya[m] sthapito Parvatasya prākāro citapito 
vapi са Mahanca [тз Ча sodhità tadagdni ca 2 Sedagiri- 
ya ca? Muda[gi]j?rà( ri )yath са khanitini talavana 
ni ca 

*ropapitàni [7] Yo са brahmanartthe mitrartthe ca 
ргапа [ma]®pi па _ pari( ri )ksati? [1] gunatas’ ca 
Sarvatithih sarva-sakha[h] Ксќајйаһ satyavratah fatruga 
[na] vamarddi [*] ru(r) jur vvata-nyàsita-prema-ni [stho] 
yo dharmikas sádhu!? — jan-àbhinaidi [II] 

Ule (lle)khas [ca a]sya! 4 Senbakavardhamànake[na]!? Bha 
(Вһа) radvajasagotrena amatyena Tisyasarmena! 5 bhagavad 
bhaktyà ca krtath ta[h] svasti go-vratebhya [h] [IT J 


Translation 


Success | Salutation to the Bhagavat Narayana who is 





І I е. Sanskr:t—damna. 
2 Uwrtten in small characters above ru, is visitle in Dr. Sircar's facsi- 


бо -10 tA D Ww 


mile. 


Ta is written below thu. Read Athibhuja. 

These two letters are jumbled 

Ca is written above yam. 

Gi is written below ra. Dr. Sircar reads Muderayam. 
Pais written above pi. 

Ma is visible in Dr. Sircar's facsimile. 


9 Grammatically pariksate. Dr. Sircar reads pari [ tya» ] Kati. 


10 
11 
12 
13 


Ja is written above dhu. 

Dr Sircar reads: [ ulekhaga ]§ casya. 
І. e. Sanskrit--vardhzmanlkena. 

I e Sanskrit—Sarmanda. 
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ithe Supreme God among gods and is the Male, most ancient, 
and yet most modern Male. 

On the first day of the seventh fortnight of the rainy 
season in the second (regnal) year of the king Vasusena of 
the Abhira clan, who was a son of a Vásisthi, (his) mahagramika 
mahatalavara mahadandanayakaSiva-Sernba of the Kautika gotra 
and of Paribideha clan established on the  Sedagiri this 
(image of) Lord Astabhujasvimin made of the udumbara 
' (wood), Who was not removed (i.e. could not be removed) by 

“the Saka Rudradaman of Avanti with (his) Yavana columns 
from Sathjayapuri and by Visnurudra Sivalananda Satakarni 
of Vanavasa; (he also) got beautified the enclosure (of a 
temple) aud cleansed the well (called) Mahànanda of the 
Parvata ; excavated two tanks and raised palmyra groves on 
the Sedagiri and the Murndagiri. 

It is he (Siva-Setnba) who does not mind (his own) life for 
the sake of the Brahmanas and friends ; who, on account of 
his virtues, is a host of all, and a friend of all ; who is grateful, 
and is devoted to the vow of truthfulness ; who is a subduer of 
the troops of enemies ; who is straightforward and is as firmly 
rooted as a banian tree, inthe love he has laid! ; who is 
righteous and rejoices with pious persons. 

The writing of this (text) is made out of devotion to the 
Bhagavat by Tisyafarman of the Bharadvaja gotra, an official 
employed in the Vardhamanaka of Sembaka. May there be 
good to the flocks of cows. p? 


1 Dissolve: Vatavat nyasite premni nisthah ; and construe vafayat with 
nisthah. Vata could also be a Prakrit werd for the Sanskrit vita 
‘chosen’ and луйзїга ( with Svarthe nic) may denote ‘placed’ or ‘appoin- 
ted’. So the compound word may mean ‘one who is steadfast in his 

"love for those whom, he has chosen and appointed’. 
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II 


The site wherefrom the Abhira Vasusena's inscription,. 
studied above, was recovered has also yielded two inscribed 
conches. They have been also noticed in the Indian Archaeology 
1958-59—A Review P. 8, Plate V, B. Of them one bears in 
addition the incised representations of a cakra, with eight 
spokes and an ankuta, both on a pedestal—the former on the 
left side and the other on the right. The characters ofthe ins- 
criptions are similar to those of the above inscription. Their 
language is Prakrit. They are marked here as A and B for the’ 
‘ake of convenience. Their texts read as follows : 


A 


Text 
Bhagavato Athabhujasamisa ` 


Translation 
[These conches are gifted] to the Holy Astabhujasvamin.. 
B 
Text 
Uccitakanasa 31 
Translation 


Three [conches are the gifts] of Ucohritakaraa ‘the grown (or- 
raised) eared'. 





1 The intended reading does not aprear to be daccina-kanasara. In the 
Nagàrjunakonda characters ra must be as elongated as ka. Hence the 
last letter may be viewed asa sort of a symbol denoting 3. This indi- 
cates that. Ucchritakarna had donated originally three conches though. 
we have got only two now. Cf. Ind. Arch. Rey., p. 8. 
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The site has also yielded a gold plaque which has been also 
“noticed with an illustration in the Indian Archaeology, 1958-59 
—A Review, p. 8, and Plate V, C. It bears the representation of 
a man with robust body. Around his head there seems to be 
а muktahara with its madhyamani or central pear] which is 
relatively conspicuous in the upper part of his forehed. This 
feature indicates that the person represented is a noble man. 
His chin is slightly up. Below the chin this person's two 
palms are found in añjali pose.! There semes to be a bow 
ihanging on his rightshoulder with its string folded up. A 
long dagger in the sheath is tied across on the right side of his 
hip, with its handle-end slightly lowered and the other end 
.8 bit risen. A long sword in its sheath hangs from the right 
side of his hip. All these clearly indicate, that the figure 
fepresents a great warrior. The fact that the plaque is made 
of gold, if viewed inthe light of the first inscription we have 
above studied, perhaps suggests that the figure in question 
was supposed to represent the Abhira king Vasusena himself, 
the king of the record or more probably his general Siva- 
:Semba, the hero of the prasasti, we studied above in detail. 
No writing on the plaque has been reported, 


Post Script 


While examining the contents of Vasusena’s record in 
"the above manner, we are not unmindful of another probabi- 
lity ; Siva-Sethba, the hero of the prasasti could be identified 
with Se-Semba-Magiiruka ie,  Siva-Seba of Magüru, 





.1 According to /bid., loc. cit., the noble man is ‘holding a lotus and 
standing in the posture of adoration’. : 
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mentioned in Ehuvala Cantamüla's inscription referred to 
above. So also it could be suggested that it was he, or his 
immediate predecessor, who issued the coin, bearing the 
legend Кайо Sebakasa. In that case Siva-Sernba, mentioned 
as the grand-father of Krpanasri, wife of Ehuvala Cantamüla,. 
must have been a contemporary of the last mentioned king’s 
grandfather Cantamila I. Consequently Vasusena’s epigraph 
may have to be assigned to a period prior to the rise of” 
Cantamüla I. The existence of an Abhira, lithic record in 
Nagarjunakonda could also be explained in a way. 

It has been suggested elsewhere that both the Abhiras of ^ 
northern Maharashtra and the Satakarnis of Vanavàsa were 
originally servants of the Satavahanas and became indepen- - 
dent when the surpreme power was fast declining.) When 
the Satavahanas finally disappeared in the first or the second 
quarter of the third century A.D., there must have been a 
political vacuum and confusion in the coastal Andhra region: 
over which the last Satavahana kings were ruling with their 
capital at Vijayapuri (Le. the present N agarjunakonda) pro- 
bably established by Vijaya Satakarni the third last- 
Satavahana.2 At that time, Vasusena, an Abhira adven- 
turer perhaps thought that as a member of a family of 
Satavahana’s servants, he had a claim over the area and he 
made a military move to grab it. In his move, he had the 
co-operation of Siva-Se:nba of Maguru, probably a warrior of 
the region.? 


The Abhira's claim, however, could not have remained» 


1 Sankaranarayanan, op. cit., p. 208 ; Ep .Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 73. 
2 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp 273-14. 
3 The name Màgüru of the locality seems to suggest this probability- 
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uncontested. Another adventurer Visnurudra Sivalananda 
Satakarni of Vanavaüsa belonging to another family of the 
servants of the Satavahanas thought it worthwhile to assert 
his claim over the same region by his own military move. In 
his effort he could have got the support of the Šaka ruler 
Rudradáman of Avanti. Both these could M have jointly 
invaded Vijayapuri, ransacked the Astabhujasvamin temple, 
built by Siva-Semba himself and tried to take away the 
image. However their effort was foiled by Siva-Semba. Out 
ofthis political confusion finally, as the history shows, the 
Iksváku Cantamüla I emerged as the king of the region. 
Perhaps by means of his political sagacity, and by arranging 
matrimonial alliances with them all, .Һе brought round all the 
warring factions to his fold and performed the Aivamedha and 
other sacrifices to mark his final victory. 


No doubt what is suggested now may be probable. But it 
seems to be scarcely possible, because of certain inherent diffi- 
culties. Firstly, if we follow this second suggestion, then we 
may have to place Vasusena and his inscription, as stated just 
now, to a period in between the disappearance of the Satava- 
hanas and the rise ofthe Iksvakus, i.e., in the first or the 
second quarter ofthe 3rd century A.D. But this date appears 
to be too early for the palaeography of the record. Further 
there are scholars who believe that the Abhira rajan Mathari- 
putra yévarasena, son of Abhira Sivadatta, started the so called 
Kalacuri-Cedi era of 248-49 A.D. and that his Nasik inscri- 
ption is dated in the 9th year of this era ie., 258-59 A. D. 
The characters of that record seem to Бе earlier,” 





1 The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 222 ; Corps. Ins, Ind., Vol. IV, p. 2. 
2 беер. 170, note 2 above, Ë 
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at least by a century, than that of Vasusena’s epigraph under 
study. This fact may go against the second interpretation of 
the record, now suggested. On the other hand the palaeo- 
graphy of Vasusena’s epigraph is quite in tune with the 
date in the 4th century A. D., as we have already pointed 
out. 

Secondly, by assigning Vasusena’s record to the 1st-2nd 
quarters of the 3rd century A.D., we will be facing the 
difficulty of searching vainly fora suitable king with whom 
we can identify the king Rudradiman of Avanti mentioned 
in the record. On the other hand, by following the first line 
'of suggestion we have already conveniently identified the 
said king of the record with the Saka Ksatrapa Rudradiman 
II of Avanti. 

Hence we prefer the first suggestion to the second one. May- 
be Vasusena’s feudatory Siva-Semba was the son of Uttara 
Mahatalavara and was named after his grandfather, the last 
two being mentioned in the inscription of Ehuvala Cantamüla. 
"Consequently Siva-Semba would bea cousin of Krpanair, a 
queen of the said Iksvaku king. 

Further the first suggestion has an added advantage. In 
his  Candravalli Prakrit inscription Мауйгаѕагшап, the 
founder of the Kadamba dynasty of Banavasi, claims to have 
conquered the Abhiras. How the Kadambas could come in 
conílict with the Abhiras is so far not  established.? Now on 
the basis of our Vasusena's epigraph of the first half of the 4th 
‘century one may suggest as follows: We know that 
Mayirafarman started his military career in the first half of 


1 Mysore Arch, Survey, Ann. Report, 1929, p. 50. 
-2 See The Age of Imperial Unity, P. 223 ; The Classical Age, p. 272. 
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‘the 4th century A.D., occupying the impregnable forest area 
án the neighbourhood of the $riparvata,! which is referred 
1o as Parvata in Vasusena’s inscription. We already saw 
‘that the Nagarjunakonda hills in the Palnad area in the eastern 
part of the Nallamalai range constituted the Sedagiri, as 
referred to in the record, while the western wing of that range 
in the Srigailam area went by the name Sriparvata.? -It is 
very likely that the two expanding powers, viz., the Abhira апа. 
the Kadamba, having their military camps so adjacently and 
‘simultaneously, confronted one another in the Nallamalai 
area to test their arms.. 


I conclude — I Y 
Abhira-srimaharaja-Vasusenasya Vaisnavam | 
Slalekhatn samasritya krtà carceyamidréi п 
SrimacChankaranarayanahvayena yathamati | 
DinesacandraSarkarajjüatapratnalipiériyà || 
Tadunuitavicarzdhvagamanonmukhacetasà | 
tatah prinatvasau sürir Dinapirve‘acandramah | 


dyusado yasya rararsti yasojyotsnà satan тийе н & | 
fe 


'"«[ The Classical Age, p. 271. 
R See also Sankaranarayanan, op. cit., p. 206. 
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NOTES ON THREE INSCRIBED BUDDHIST 
SCULPTURES 


GOURISWAR BHATTACHARYA 


DURING THE PALA RULE of Bihar-Bengal a large number- 
of sculptures! both in stone and metal, were dedicated by the 
devotees of this area. These were mostly Buddhist and Brah- 
manical, but some were also Jaina, Ofthe Buddhist sculp-- 
tures a vast majority represents Buddha Sakyamuni, either- 
seated ( in majority ) or standing, showing one of the five wel! 
known szudras or illustrating various incidents of his life, The 
rest of the Buddhist sculptures represent either a male or a 
female deity. Inthis group a large number of votive cattyas 
has to be included. Unfortunately of the vast number of 
Buddhist sculptures only a few contain the regnal year ofa 
particular ruler,? the other have the well-known Buddhist creed, 
ye dharma hetuprabhava, etc. But along with this Buddhist 
creed sometimes a dedicatory passage is added and in that 
passage mention is made of the male or female donor of the 
object in question. For the sociological study of the medieval 
period of Bihar-Bengal these dedicatory passages are no doubt 
very important, Imprr.ant is also the study of the palaeogra~ 
phical development of these records for about four hundred 
years, 


Those who are well-acquainted with the palaeography of 


1 Actually these are reliefs, ther? are only a few sculptures in round of 
the Pàla period. 

2 For the list, see S. L. Huntington, The *'Pala-Seua" Schools of Sculpture 
(Studies in South Asian Culture, Vol. X, Leiden, 1984 ), pp. 205ff.,. 
and С. Bhattacharyya, ‘A Second dated Tara Imag: of the Reign of 
Devapala’, Ind. Museum Bull., Calcutta, Vol. XVII, p. 21. 
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the records from Eastern India of the 11th-12th century A.D. 
know bow difficult it is to read the pedestal inscriptions of this 
time, Excepting those by one or two experts іп this field 
most of the readings by other scholars are liable to objection, 
Besides, the names of the maleand female doncrs of this 
period are mostly not in Sanskrit but in vernacular, and hence 
very difficult to decipher, And even if deciphered it is hard 
to convince the readers, Now we feel greatly the loss of the 
eminent epigraphist, D. C. Sircar. With his vast experience 
and wide knowledge inthe field of North Indian Epigraphy 
Sircar could immediately follow the particular palaeographic 
situation and comment on it. As regards medieval and late- 
medieval Eastern Indian records there is no expert now who, 
can help us in our difficulty, But we have totry our best 
to read those records from the little training which we had 
got from this great master. 


No.1 
An Inscribed Pedestal from the Patna Museum? 


A rectangular stone slab containing seven figures in its 





1 Justtake for instance the case of the Kulkudi Sürya image inscrirtion. 
of the 12th Regnal усаг of Gcvindacandra. N. К. Bhattasali ( Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXVII, 1947, р 25) read the first line of the redes‘al inscrip- 
tion as Šrī takmi dinakar!n Bhattaraka [ ж |. Both his reading and 
interpretation weie absurd. D. C. Sircar ( ‘Epigraphic Notes—K ulkuri 
and Betka Inscriptions of Govindacandra', ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 340) 
corrected the reading as Sri Laksmi (smi) dinakar\ rita Bhaitaraka 
[Аж] See also Huntington, ор. cit., 1984, p. 241. 

2 Опе should refer to Huntington (‘Some Bronzes from Fatehpur, Gaya’, 
Oriental Art ( N. S.), Vol. XXV, 1979, рр. 240-47). In this article: 
the pedestal inscriptions are horelessly read and translated by Para- 
mestwari Lal Gupta. 


3 Published here by courtesy of t^e State Archaedlogical Museum, Patna. 
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recess and a three-lined inscription below is lying at the 
visitor's gallery of the State Archaeological Museum at Patna 
(Plate XVI), The slab! appears to be a partofa votive 
сайуа? and seems to have originated from Bodh-Gayà, The 
seven figures from the left to right are: 1) a caparisoned 
elephant with a heart- shaped jewel onits back moving in 
a majestic gait towards the right; 2) a large heart-shaped 
Je wel placed on a double-petalled lotus with stalk and foliage ; 
3)'a seated male figure holding a sword in the right hand, his 
left hand rests on his thigh, his hairstyle looks like that of 
a woman, but this was quite normal for men of this period; 
4) а corpulent male figure sitting in the middle, holding a 
fruit in his right hand and perhaps a purse in the shape 
ofan animal in the left hand; 5)a seated lady watching 
very gracefully her face іп the mirror; 6) a wheel placed on 
a double-petalled lotus with stalk and foliage ; and finally, 
7) a trotting caparisoned horse facing leftand catrying a 
heart-shaped jewel on its back, These seven figures are no 
doubt the well-known Seven Jewels or Saptaratnāni of the 
Buddist literature, which are the treasures of a Universal 
Monarch ( Aajacakravartin ), They are 1) the Jewel of Ele- 
phant ( Hastiratza, 2 ) the Jewel of Jem ( Manzratza ), 8) the 
Jewel of Leader or Commander ( Parindyakaratna), 4) the 
Jewel of Minister or Treasurer ( GrAafatzratza ), b) the Jewel 





1 Iamhighly thankful to Professor Surendra Gopal of the Patna Univ- 
ersity for kindly supplying me a good photo of the slab. Unfortunately 
we don't know the measurement of the slab. 


2 Generally called stupa by theart-historians. Put compare the Berlin 
Museum inscribed votive caitya, МІК I 683, where the inscription 
reads: Caityoyamatisundarah. See Bhattacharya, ‘A Fragmen‘ary 
dedicatory inscription of Pürnarak;ita', Journ. Ep Soc. Ind., Vol. X, 
Dharwar, 1983, p. 37, Plate ili. The museum number is wrong there. 
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of Wife ( Striraina ), 6) the jewel of Wheel ( Cakraratna ), 
and 7) the Jewel of Horse ( Asvaratna ). 


In our slab for the^figure of Minister or Treasurer 
(Grhapati) a corpulent male figure wearing various jewelries 
and holding a fruit in the right hand and perhaps a purse in 
the form of an animalis shown (mentioned before) He is 
Jambhala, the Buddhist deity of fortune. Jambhala is 
described as holding a fruit in his right hand and a female 
mongoose vomitting jewels as a purse in his left hand.! To 
include Jambhala as Grhagati in the middle of the Seven 
Jewels was an innovation of the Pala artists of Bihar-Bengal. 


Now, itis known to the scholars that Prince Siddhartha, 
because of the Mahapurusalaksanas on his person, had two 
possibilities for his future c:reer, either he could have been a 
a Universal Monarch (Rdjacakravartin) or a Great Monk 
(Mahasramana). It is needless to say here that he prefered to 
be a Great Monk. Paradoxically the Pala artists of Bihar- 
Bengal were fond of showing the Seven Jewels on the 
pedestal of a Buddha image or ona votive caitya, Fora 
Buddha image with the Seven Jewels on the pedestal we refer 
to the beautiful image from Ujani, now at the National 
Museum of Bangladesh.* And for a votive caz/ya with the 
Seven Jewels from Bodh-Gaya, reference may be made to 
Plate 40 of Debala Mitra’s work Buddhist Monuments, 
Calcutta, 1971. 


But it is not only with Buddha Sakyamuni or a votive 
caitya that the Seven Jewels are shown, they are also shown 
sometimes with the famous  Bodhisatva? Avalokiteévara. 


1 See B. Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 
237-38. 

2 See Bhattasali, Jconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum, Dacca, 1929, Plate VIII. 

3 This is the correct Spelling as is to be found inthe inscriptions and 
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Compare, for example, the six-armed, excellent standing 
figure of Avalokiteívara from the Site Museum at Maha- 
sthangarh, Bangladesh.! We are sorry, we cannt offer any 
explanation why Avalokiteévara should be associated with the 
Seven Jewels. 

Now, inthe slab, below the Seven Jewels a three-lined 
dedicatory inscription is engraved. The characters ofthe 
inscription belong to the Gaudiya script and its language is 
Sanskrit (corrupt), The text of the record contains the 
Buddhist creed, ye dharma etc, followed by the dedicatory 
passage mentioning the name of the donor, 

We give the reading of the inscription : 

Line 1 Siddham (symbol) ye dharma hetuprabhava 
hentu? sanTathagatohyavadattesafica joł nirodha 
evamvadi Maha- 

2 framanah // deyadharmoya* pravaramahajanajay- 
inya? paramopásakasrimadhumatha9nasu- 
8 ta Ripadikasya //7 


Buddhist manuscripts. F. Edgerton ( BudJthist Hybrid Sanskrit Dict- 
lonary, 1977, p. 403 ) is surely wrong, 

1 See С Bhattacharyya, ‘The newly Discovered Buddhist Temple at Nal- 
anda’, South Asian Archaeology, 1983, Naples, 1985,p 730 (Figure 11). 


2 Correctly hetum te or hetunte. 

3 Correctly yo. Notice that the modern Eastern Indian pronunciation of 
ya started as early as the later Pala reriod - 

Correctly улт. Ме don't se? the апиѕудга sign on top. 

Correctly Mahayanayayina, Compare note 3. 

We have doubt about the reading of this letter. 

Perhaps the two dots joined with two dandas deSignate the punctuation 

mark here. Compare the two dots designating visa: ga and followed 

by two dandas as punctuation mark after framana in line 2. ` But we 

are not absolutely sure about it. Also compare No. 2 below of this 

article. For two dots with danda or dandas designating the punctua- 

tion, see Sircar, Ep. Ird, Vol XXX. p. 49 and ibid., Vol. XXXIV, р. 
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Plate Xvii 





1 
An Inscribed Damaged Image of Ava- 
lokitesvara ( Ву courtesy of the State 
Archaeological Museum, Patna 
Photo š Mrs. Claudine Baut ze- Picron) 


ix 


маа? 


Gee. 


£ fo c. 5 


Enlarged copy of the Avalokitesvara Image Pedestal lascription. 
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So the object (the votive car'tya) was the religious gift of 
‘the follower of the excellent Mabáyàna, Ripadika, who was 
the son of the devout worshipper, $ri Mathumathana, 


It is known to the students of Buddhism that in Eastern 
‘India during the Pala period the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
developed into the Vajrayüna form. But strangely enough, 
invariably in all the dedicatory inscriptions the donor is 
described as the follower of excellent Mahayana ( Pravara- 
Mahayana) Buddhism. We, therefore, think that the 
expression fravara-Maháyaána most  probab'y refers to 
"Vajrayana. Butstill one may ask what was the harm to call 
iit as such ? ‘ 


No. 2 
‘An Inscribed Damaged Image of Seated Avalokite$vara 


This damaged image (Plate XVII/1)! is also from the Sta- 
‘te Archaeological Museum, Patna, No 1632.2 The image is 
‘badly mutilated, its head and hands are missing, also a major 
‘portion of the back-plate. The deity sits in /alitasana, but 
‘instead of his right leg the left leg hangs down, the left’ foot 
resting on a smalllotus, The deity sits on a large double- 
petalled lotus. He wears а long upavita made of pearls, but 
this girdle (mekhala) is simple and tied in a knot in the centre, 
Avalokite$vara is attended upon by the corpulent, fierce- 
looking Hayagriva, who is seated at his proper right. Perhaps 
'the seated figure at -his proper left, of whom only the bent 
‘right leg is to be seen, is Sudhanakumiüra. А very small 


1 Published here by the courtesy of the.State Archaeological Muséum, 
Patna. Iam thankful to Mrs. Claudine Bautze-Picron for drawing 
my attention to this pedestal inscription and supplying me the excell- 

. ent photos. 

2 See P. L: Gupta, Patna Museum Catalogue of Antiquities, Patna, 1965, 
p. 62. No. 53. Gupta gives the date as 11th century. 
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male figure, perhaps the donor, is shown seated on a lotus on 
the pedestal at the right. The two female attendants of the 
deity, viz. Tara and Bhrkuti, are missing in this case. 
Nevertheless there are a few Avalokitegvara figures attended: 
upon only by Hayagriva and Sudhanakumara.! The 
Sadhanamala does not have any description for this type of 
Avalokiteévara, 

There is a very clear two-lined dedicatory  inscripticn. 
(Plate X VII/2) on the pedestal, The characters of the record 
are Gaudiya and the language is Sanskrit. The characters of 
this record are much later to those of 1, This record belongs. 
to c. 12th century A. D. p 

In this record, instead of the usual triangle most of the 
letters have a semi-circle on top with the siromātrā and the 
shape of it is quite interesting. The shape of letter fa is not 
very common, it is formed with a loop.? The siddham 
symbol, which is open to the left in the previous record, is. 
open to the right now and this is a later development of the 
sign. We are not very sure if the punctuation mark here is. 
formed with visarga and two dandas as in the previous record. 
But in the previous record the dandas are joined with wisarga 
with a vertical line on top. Here there is no such vertical 
line. Ma is doubled here with +a, The inscription (Plate 
XVII/2)-reads : 

Line 1 Siddham ( symbol ) deyadharmmoyam danapati- 

Cika- 
2 Kithanasuta-Vajukasya or Vajukasyah // 


1 On this topic see Bautze-Picron, South Asian Archaeology, 1985 (Unpub~ 
Jished ). 

2 Forthis type of looped fa see the pedestal inscription on the Buddha 
image from Vikrampur, now at the National Museum of Bangladesh, 
Dacca. See S. K. Saraswati, 4 Survey of Ind ап Scu'ptrre, 2nd Ed., 
New Delhi, 1975, Plate JII, Fig. 9. 
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This is the religious gift of Vajuka, the son of the lord of 
gifts, Cikakithana, 

So both the father as well asthe son were liberal in 
donating images for the cause of Buddhism. 

The name Cikakithdna is rather strange, but as we have 
mentioned before the names of the donors in the Pala period 
are mostly in vernacular, and, therefore, there is doubt about: 
the correct reading. But in this case there should not be any 
such doubt, The пате Vajuka appears as Уајека on the- 
pedestal of an image of Buddha, most probably from Nalanda, 
now in the Museum of Indian Art, Berlin, No.I 690. 


No 3 


An Inscribed Image of Tara? 


The Buddhist goddess Tara (Plate XVIII) sits in 
lalitasana on a large double-petalled lotus, her left leg- 
resting on the lotus and the right hanging down from 
it, and there is a small lotus below the right foot. 
The two-armed deity shows vyékhyanamudra with her two 
hands, The stalk of an ornamental blue lily (wilotpala) passes 
through her left hand. There is also a full-blown blue lily at 
her right, Similar to Maiijuéri blue lily is the flower of 
cognizance for Tara, Her sensuous full face is like that of a. 
very young girl, the sight being turned down towards the- 
gesture of the hands, The third-eye, looking like a Vaisnavite 
tilaka, is shown on the forehead. She wears a Aarandamakuia 
with a tiara on her head. She is heavily bejewelled. With 
two hands in vya@khyGnamudra the deity may be identified as. 





1 Se Bhattacharya in Deyzdharma (Studies in memory of Dr. D. Œ. 


Sircar ), 1986, p. 20. 
2 Comrare Alice N. Heeramaneck, Masterpleces of Indian Sculpture, 
Verona, 1979, Plate 127. Couitesy Heermaneck Collection. 
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Mahasri Tara according to the Sadhanamala.1 On top sits 
Tathagata Amoghasiddhi , the Ku/esa and at the same time 
the consort of Tara, The whole back-plate has been treated 
as prabhdmandala, Below on the pedestal, at the left, perhaps 
-a male figure sits in afijalihusta, He is most probably the 
‘donor of the image. A two-lined inscription is engraved on 
-pedestal in Gaudiya characters of about the 12th century A. D. 
It reads : Line 1 Danapati Sohichcasuta Ve- 
2 kuthnakasya // 

That means the image of Tara isa gift of Vekunthaka, 
the son of the lord of gifts, Sohiccha, Both the names have 
vernacular rendering now. It is interesting to note that, most 
probably, the scribe could not write the ligatures properly. 
He has written ¿cha in Sohiccha as chca and nika in Vekun- 
4ha£a as [hn x, 

The expressions deyadhkarma and danapati 

Ia No. 1 we have the expression deyadharma referring to 
the object of donation. In No. 2 the expression deyzdharma 
is associated with another expression dásapati, which refers 
to the donor of the object in Queso In No. 8 only the 
expression dasapati occurs, 

The two expressions, deyadharma and danapati are quite 
important with regard to the Buddhist object of donation.? 


A, DEYADHARMA 


' To the students of Indian Buddhism it may be interesting 
to note the different stages of using different terms for 
recording a gift. It is well-known that the term for gift was 
dana (also dana) in the earliest Buddhist records. The object 





1 See B. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., p. 227 ( Fig. 169 ). 

2 Ina pedestal inscription of a metal Buddhist image the donor is menti- 
oned as a lady called Saukandokà, the wife of Danapati- -$аисайст. The 
record is written in. the Gaudiya characters of the 12th century, and 
has been published by Debala Mitra ( Sri K. R. Srinivasan Festschrift, 
Madr?s, 1983, p. 196 ). 4 


Plate XVITI 





An Inscribed Image of Tarn 
( By courtesy of Heeramaneck Collection } 
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of the gift was varied, but never an image of the Buddha was 
associated with the term dana. The objects of dana were 
either a cave (kudha, lenam), or a cell (gabho or garbha), or an 
architectural part of a sfüfa or vihara, or the szüpa cr vikara 
itself.* 

At Sanchi most of the donations are expressed by the 
term dana or dana,? Ia a few cases the object of dana is 
-referred to. This simple expression dawa was replaced by the 
technical term deyadharma (Pali: depyadhamara), religious or 
meritorious gift, This is a Buddhist Sanskrit term. In the 
caves of Western India deyadhama or deyadharma was used 
instead of dana in the early Christian era, and the object of 
this deyadhama was either a cistern (podhi) or a seat (sata) 
or a tank (pfantyaka), etc. For example, ‘Soparayakasa 
*Govimdadásasa deyadhama podhi (‘a cistern, the meritorious 
gift of Govindadasa, an inhabitant of Sorparak (Supara)'? or, 
Násikasa Nakanakasa sata deyadhama meaning ‘a seat, the 
meritorious gift of Naganaka (Nskanaka), (an inhabitant), of 
Nasik’,* 

These records should no doubt be dated in pericd of either 
Gautamiputra Satakarni (c. 106-30 A. D.,® or Vasisthiputra 
Pulumavi (c. 180-59 A. D ).9 


1 Cf. sucidznam ( gift ofa rail-bar ), J. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of 
Amaravati and Jaggayapeia (Reprint), Varanasi, 1970, p. 102 ( No. 
13 ) : thaba dara (gift of pillars, ibid., p. 106 (No. 106); Gat ho dancm— 
Gartho dinam in Nagari script ( gift of a cell ), J. Burgess and Pandit 
Bhagawanlal Indraji Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western 
Irdia ( Reprint ), Delhi, 1976, p. 23. 

2 Ѕее С. Buhler, ‘Votive Inscriptions from the Sanchi Stüpas', Ep, Ird., 
Vol. II, pp. 97-100. 

3 Cf. J. Burgess ‘Report on the Elura Càve Tem ples and the Brahmanical 
and Jaina Caves in Western India’, Arch. Surv. West. Ind. Rep., Vol. 
V, London, 1883, p. 64 

4 Ibid, p. 75. 

5 See Sircar, Sel. Ins.. Vol. I, 7nd Ed., 1965. p. 197. 

6 Seeibid , p. 202 
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Kuda in Western India preferred the expression deya-- 
катла. Thus we have noticed cetiyagharo deyadhatnmain 
(the meritorious gift of a caztyagrha),! deyadhammarh uyaraka 
(the meritorious gift of a cell 5? lenam deyadhamma 
(the meritorious gift of a cave),9 and deyadhamma podhi (the: 
meritorious gift of a cistern),* all in Nágari script. - - 

At Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta the term appears as 
dedhamma or deyadhama and a causative participle is added 
toit. For example, reference may be made to dhamacakain 
dedhth{math th Japita.-.(a dharmacakra was established, a me- 
ritorious gift---’)> дага karita deyadhama (‘gate to be made 
(as) a meritorious gift’, correctly, was made), and ayakakharn-- 
bha pathca 5 savaniyute pane deyadha?mam  savasatánam 
hitasukbaya patith(a)pita ti meaning ‘five Ayaka-pillars, which 
were dedicated by all (the above persons), as his own meri -- 
torious gift for the good and welfare of ull living beings'." 

Savasatanam hitasukhaya here is the earlier diction of the- 
later common expressions, sarvasatvanam hitasukhGrtham or 
Sarvasaivanam anuttarajtidndvaptaye, etc, 

Strange of course is the religious gift of a pair of human 
figures by a monk at Karle, For example, bhadasa bhikhusa- 
deyadhama mithuna® (in Nagari script) meaning ‘gift of a pair 
by the Bhiksu Bhadasama’,® 

Ia this case we have an early example of mentioning the- 
donor of the religious gift in the genetive case, 


Cf. Burgess and Indraji, op cit., p. 14 (No. .15 ), 

Ibid., p. 17 ( No. 23). 

тыа ‚р 19( №. 27). 

Ibid, p 20(29). I 

J. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amarivati and Jaggayapeta ( Repr— 
int ), p. 100 ( No. 41). 

Ibid., p. 104 (No. 44 ). 

Ibid, p. 110 ( No. 2). 

Burgess and Indraji, op. cit., p. 35 ( No. 16 ). 

Sanskrit: Bhadrāśramı. 
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Most probably in the fourth century A. D. i, e, in the time’ 
of the Imperial Guptas, ax image of the Buddha becomes an ob- 
ject of deyadhama. And nowonwards Sanskritbecomes the lan- 
guage of the records, Cf,---bhiksor Buddhaghosasya mahagan- 
chakutivarikasya Bhagavatpratimeyam .deyadharmmah mean- 
ing ‘this image of Bhagavat, (Buddha, is) the meritorious gift of 
the ascetic Buddhaghosa, the guardian of the great gandhaküti: 
өөө ',! Deyadharmmoyam Sákyabhikso(r) Dharmmaguptasya 
'(this is the meritorious gift of the Buddha ascetic Dharma- 
-gupta)? Both the inscriptions belong either to the 4th or 5th 
century A. D. It will be interesting to point out here that the 
complete formula of a Buddhist gift took shape in this period 
and became the standard formula of the future gifts. Cf. Deya- 
-dharmoyatn —Sakyopàsika( kā ) Vyàghra/ghri)üyà yadatra 
punya(m) tadbhavatu matapitrpirvvangamam krtvà sarvvasat- 
vánü[m] anuttari[ra]jfianavapa(ptaya(ye)3 meaning ‘this 
is the meritorious gift of the female Sakya worshipper ( upà- 
sika) Vyagharka :* may the benifit of it be for the attainment 
of Supreme knowledge, first by her father and mother and 
next ( after them ) by the whole sentient world.5 
Instead of deyadharma the expression devadAarma also occ- 
urs in some places, In the colophon of the Gilgit Manusc ripts 
as well as in some Pala records we find the term devadharma. 
‘Oskar von Hinüber? comments on the term devadharma in the 





1 Burgess, Arch Surv. West. -Ind.-Rep., Vol. V, London, 1883, p. 77 E 
( No 6). 
2 Ibid., No. 7. i 
3 Burgess, “Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions’, 
Arch. Sury. West. Ind. Rep., Vol. 1V, London, 1883, p. 85 ( No. 7). 
4! We don't know why Burgess has corrected Vyaghraka to Vyaghrika ? 
5 The correct translation would be, ‘...for the attainment of Supreme 
knowledge by all sentient beings'. : 
-6 ‘Die Kolophone der Gilgit-Handscriften'. Studien Zur Indologie Und 
Iranistik, Heft 5/6, Reinbek, 1980, p. 54. . . 
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following way, “Die Formen mit deva—werden von Lüders und 
Damsteegt auf mangelhafte Sprachkenntnis der Schreiber- 
zuiückgeíührt. Vielleicht hat auch die Volksetymolcgie 
eine Rolle gespielt ( Fussman, S. 51 ), die dies Wort mit Zeva 
"Gott" in Verbindung brachte. Auch eine Beeinflussurg 
durch verwandte Termini wie Zevadaya “Stiftung zu Ehren 
eines Gottes" ist denkbar (CII Band IV. I. S. 102 Anm. 1: 
devadaya auf einer Inschrift aus dem Jahre 736 n. Chr. ) Der 
entsprechende Ausdruck bci der Jainas ist wohl dénadharma- 
(Mathur4-Inschriften ).” 


B, DANAPATI 


In Nos, 2 апа 8 we find the term dénapati, This term 
occus in the Pala dedicatory records from about the llth 
ceutury A, D. D. С. Sircar! comments—‘The writing on the 
largest number of the inscribed images again either gives only 
the Buddhist formula ye dhasma hetuprabha, etc, or 
especially when the image is not a Buddhist one, merely says 
that a particular image was the gift (devadharma cr deya- 
dharma) of a certain private individual, sometimes styled as 
dünmapati? - Again, while editing the Lai Inscription of 
Vikramadevi (year 82), Sricar? remarks—* - »+-while Danapati 
means ‘a donor’ in Buddhist Sanskrit* and especially, es we 





1 Ep. Іпа, Vol. XXVIII, p. 138. 

2 Sircar(ibid., note 2) comments—‘In old Bengali, this word 1s used 
in the sense of a person who had promised to dedicate an object on the 
fulfilment of a particular desire and later kept a vow. See J. M. Das., 
Baigala Bhasar Abhidhana, s. v. In the votive inscriptions of the type 
referred to above, the word danapati seems to te used in this technical 
sense. Devyadharma thus seems to refer to an image installed according 
to a previous promise called manasika.” ] 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 83. 

4 Sircar (ibid., note 2) refers to I-tsing, 4 Record of the Bnddhist Religion 
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have seen elsewhere, ‘the donor of an image’, і. e., a perscn: 
who installed an image-for worship in fulfilment of a vow.” 


-And finally in.connection with the Nongadh inscription of 
Madanapila’s time, Vikrama [1*] 201 (1144 A. D. ) Sircar! 
further comments —''The inscription begins with a siddham 
symbol and states that the image, on the pedestal of which 
it is engraved, was the devadkarma of dàmapati Seja and his 
vadAü (wife) Asoka......- We know that the expression geva-- 
dharma was used in Eastern India in the sense of devadharma 
(a religious gift) when the object of the gift was the image of 
a deity. Likewise, the expression dazafat? is known to 
indicate a person who took a vow to get an image of particular 
deity made and installed in a shrine on the fulfilment of his 
desire, Iathe present case, it appears that the vow was 
taken by Seja but the — was dedicated for installation by 
his wife Agoka,’”? 


In North-Western India the expressions, ddnapat? and” 
mahadanapati referred to ‘the Buddhist donors of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The expression sahadanapaii. 
occurs in the Taxila Copper-plate inscription of Patika of the 
year 78. Konow? translates the term as a “great gift-lord". 
Lüders accepts the translation of the term and he has 
compared the title aAadàágapati with the Saka werd 
hkoramurta of the Manikiala inscripticn and horamurndaka in 
certain Mathura inscriptions*, and a short form /оғаѓа іп the- 


as practised in India and the Malay Archipelago ( or Buddhist Practi- 
ces in India ), trans. Takakusu, pp. xxix, 4!, 46, 49, 159, 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, p. 41. 

2 Compare also the text of Bodh-Gaya pedestal inscription re: a to in 
p. 202, note 2. 

3 Corps. Ins, Ind., Vol. П, Part I, p. 28. 

4 See He‘nrich Luders and Klans Janert, Mathura Inszriptioas, Go tingen, 
1961, Sections 69-61. I 
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Mathura Lion-Capital, and pointed out that these 'gift-lords' 
were evidently persons of consequence.! 


Lüders has pointed out that the expression darafati 
occurs in the Havivamsa and Vayupurana,? аса he? translates 
the term as *Gabenherr". 


In the Vsnupurana Akrüra is addressed as dazapati both 
‘by Krsna and Karnsa, 
But nevertheless the term is basically Buddhistic and its 
importance lies in the references of Buddhistic texts. 
In the folios of Buddhistic texts from Qyzil (Chinese 
‘Central Asia) to be dated in the 6th century A. D., edited by 
Lilders,* both the terms danapati and mahddanapati cccur 
frequently, 


The expression szahaddnapati was quite common in the 
Gilgit region. Inthe colophon of several manuscripts frcm 
Gilgit we find the term mentioned. For example, makā- 
dainapati-metalugorniksinasya® ; very interesting is the whole 


1 Sircar ( Select Inscriptions, Vol. 1, 2nd Ed., 1965, p. 115, note 3), how- 
ever, disagrees ard comments on horaka. “Konow and Luders think 
horaka=horamurta, a Skythic rendering of danapati. But cf. hur in 
Arabic and Persian meaning ‘a virgin’ or ‘a celestial virgin'." 

2 H 2123= Vayu Purana, 34-90 : danapatau. 

H. 4208 : cyaln, danapatih. 

Н. 4222 : danopatih. 

Н. 4269 : sa hi danapatir dhinyo. 

H. 4361 : danapatir. 

Philologica Irdica, 1940, p. 92. 

4 Ibid., p. 599 : Folio 6, obverse line | danapatinam ( note also the expre- 
ssion deyadharma partiyagat, line 2); р. 601 : Folio 8, obverse line 5 
mahadanapatir = (there is a reference to his wife also, sardham bhàryaya. 
These fiagments are very interesting as they refer to dana, danapati and 
the merits of dina ; р. €04; Folio H reverse line 3 danapati= .( this 
occurs in a very interesting passage where Muni or Buddha ) is said to 
have told about the merits of dana). 

5 Oskar Von Hinüber, op. cit., p. 58 ( I1-I08 b 6). 
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passage deyadharmo mahadanapati metalogorniksina tatha 
sürdham aysatitasumaonviltaya tatha sardham mauktasimha!- 
sya? translated by von Hinüber as, Religiöse Schenkung 
-des grossen Gabenherrn Metalagorniksina zusammen mit 
-Aysatikasumonvilta, zusammen mit Muktasimha'.? 

Very interesting of course is the epithet sahadanapati 
used as feminine in devadharmmo yam likhapitam mahasrada- 
hopasikaya mahddanapatya rajiit devafirika, which von 
:Hinüber translates as ‘Diese religiose Schenkung liess die 
tiefglaubige „grosse Gabenherrin, die Кајпі Devasgirika 
“schreiben’,* 

From these evidences it is clear that the term muhadana- 
pati (danapati) was commonly used by the Buddhists in the 
Gilgit area in the 7th century A. D. Strangely enough 

besides Eastern India no part of India was acquainted with 
this term. In Bihar-Bengal too the term was unknown in the 
7th century. Now the question arises was it then introduced 
in Bihar-Bengal from outside, and if so, when? 1 is perhaps 
the Buddhist monks, who came to Bodh-Gaya to pay their 
homage to the JVajrásama, brought the expression with 
them and made it well-known in this area, But it was only 
dinapati and mot mahadanapati, which was used in the 
dedicatory inscriptions, 

We should not forget to refer here to the famous Ghos- 
лама stone inscription of the time of the Pala ruler Devapala 


1 Ibid., p.'60 (TIF114 b 1). 
2 Ibid.,p. 60 ( III-114 b 22). 
3 Inthis case also the gift is made along with the donor's wife and per- 
ihaps with his son. . | 
4 Ibid. p. 69. ( Х-119Ь 3-4). It appears that von Hinuber has not 
translated the term upasika. 
14 
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(c. 810—47 A.D.) We are told in that record? that 
one Viradeva, born in Nagarahàra ( in the modern Jelalabad 
Dist. ) became a Buddhist, studied the Buddhist scriptures at 
the Kaniskavihara ( near Peshawar ) and came to visit the ` 
diamond throne ( Vajrasana ) at Mahabodhi ( Bodh-Gaya ). 

He donated some monasteries in Bihar. It is perhaps monks 

like Viradeva, who came from the North-Westero part of 
India and were responsible for introducing the term danapati 
in the Buddhist dedicatory records of Bihar. 


Both the expressions, deyadharma and d@napati, however, 
were taken over by the Hindus from the Buddhists and were 
used in their religious dedications as well, Compare for exam- 
ple,—1) the Sürya image from Shahpur during the time of 
Adityasena ( "th century ), mentioning dedharmayiumn deyadh- 
armoyam), Huntington, ор. cit, р, 204 (no. 3); 2) the god 
Madhuérenika ? from Valgudar, Munger Dist., reign of 
Dharmapala (c. 775-810) mentioning devadharmmoyam kárz- 
tah, ibid., p. 206 (no, 6 ); 8) Balarama from Nalanda, reign of 
Devapala р (с. 810-47) mentioning devadkar mmaya pratipa— 
dittah ( devadharimmoyam pratipaditah ), ibid., p. 207 (no. 9) ; 
4) Visnu from Kurkibar, regnal year 12 of Sürapála I (c. 847-- 
860), mentioning deyadharmmoyam---, tbid., p. 211 (no. 16a) ; 
b) Umà-Maheívara from Kurkihar, year 81 or 92 of Rajyapala 
(c, 917-52), mentioning devadharma krtam ( devadharmah 
Rrtah’, ibid., p. 216 ( no, 28); 6) Ganesa from Mandhuk, 
Comilla Dist, year 1 of Gopala II (с. 952-72) ; mentioning 
devadharmoyam, ibid. p. 218 ( no. 26 ), this Сапеќа may be 


1 In this article I have followed the Pala chronology as given by Sircar 
in his Pal-Sen Yuger Vamíanucarit ( in Bengali), Calcutta, 1982, pp. 
179-80. 

2 See Е. Kielhorn, ‘A Buddhist Stone-Inscription from Ghosrawa', Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XVII, рр. 307, 
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Buddhistic as suggested by Sircar! ; 1) Parvati with Karti- 
keya from Bihar Hill, Patna Dist., year 3 of Madanapala (c. 
1148-61)? mentioning devadharmmoyam dānpati e Müsayi- 
kasya, ibid., p. 236 (no. 58), etc. 





1 SeeSircar, ‘Pala Rule inthe Tippeia District’, Ind Hist. Quart., Vol. 
XXVIII, 1952, p. 57. 

2 See Banerjee, "Two Med'aeval Inscriptions’, Jours. As. Soc. Bengal 
(Letters), Vol. XIX, Part I, Calcutta, 1953, pp. 105-05. 


ASPECTS OF THE SYMBOLISM OF SRICAKRA 
L. M. FINN 


ALL RELIGIONS HAVE recourse to symbols, but Western 
religions have seldom if ever conceived or exploited a symbo- 
lic structure such as is found in fully developed Tantrism. In 
Tantrism the symbols are genuine existential phencmena and 
not just convenient vehicles for the representation of a superi- 
or reality, The symbols in Christianity and Islam on the other 
hand, tend to be no more than either emblems of the faith or 
the visible trademarks of God. 

Therefore, before discussing a few of the aspects of the 
Sticakra’s particular symbolism, it is worthwhile making some 
introductory remarks on the general nature of Tantric sym- 
bols ; symbols which are characterised by the three outstand- 
ing features of pervasiveness, complexity and incorporation, 

The first and easily the most striking feature is the perva. 
siveness of symbols in Tantrism. The texts literally speak in 
symbols because the alphabet as a whole, and every individual 
part of it, has a sacred equivalence. The sounds and even the 
shapes of the Sanskrit alphabet give birth to countless esoteric 
meanings leading to the radical conclusion that there is no 
distinction between the name and what is named by it. Lan- 
guage, with its constituent sound and letter forms, thus acqui- 
res existential value and in Tantrism it serves as the most 
important symbol to express the relationship of the infinite 
Absolute to the finite relative. The combination of letters is 
thought capable of expressing the whole variety of creation 
and their inter-relationships are indicative of the interactions 
of all things with one another, The constituents of the uni- 
verse are metaphorically strung together like so many Sans- 


Plate XIX 





The Sricakra 
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krit letters dangling from the upper bar (satra) of the Deva- 
nagari script. The prime symbolism of language lies at the 
root of the importance of mantra of which no reader of Tan- 
tric texts can fail to be aware. Furthermore, there are cons- 
tant allusions in the texts to the other symbols that prolifer- 
ate in Tantrism, although these allusions can sometimes be so 
subtle that they are meaningful only to the initiate who has 
had actual expericnce of the transcendent realities, 

Secondly, not only must one learn to recognize the recurr- 
ing references to aspects of, for example, the Moon or Kama- 
kala symbolism, but one must also recognize that each symbol 
in its own way has a further complex structure, More than 
that, the symbols also inter-relate. The Alphabet, Kámakalà, 
Lotus and Moon symbolism can all be referred to the Sricakra, 
The outcome is a complicated structure of wheels within sym- 
bolic wheels resulting in a design that in its way mimics the 
complexity of the universe itself. In Tantrism everything 
comes to mean something else, giving symbolic expression to 
the idea of “the all in the all", The complexity of the sym- 
bols is increased by the fact that the symbols can take on 
multiple aspects depending on one’s point of view, whether 
one is a Paju or a divya ; or depending on whether one is look- 
ing to the gross, subtle or supreme aspects of the reality which 
the symbol represents, Thus the intricacy of the symbolic 
structure is indeed mind-boggling, Nevertheless, the true 
Tantrik ought to comprehend the refinements of Tantric sym- 
bolism which he then puts into practice in the ritual, Without 
the basic understanding of the symbolism, the ritual is value- 
less, and withcut the ritual the ulterior and higher meanings 
are not “realized”, i. e. made real. 

But it is the third general feature of Tantric symbolism 
which is possibly the most interesting. In Christianity, the 
symbols are usually exteriorized, Consider the cross as ап 
example ofa potent Christian symbol. The Christian thinks. 
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of it as a symbol of death and resurrection ; firstly in terms of 
the historica! Christ, and then in terms of his own bodily 
death and resurrection which he views as a sort of inescapable 
doom cum divine rescue, The Christian also bears his cross, 
the symbol of the sorrows and afflictions imposed on him 
through the course of life. In all contexts, the symbol of the 
cross represents externalised factors that impinge оп one. In 
Tantrism, the reverse is the case. The symbols of the Alpha- 
bet, Sricakra, Lotus and Moon etc. are all incorporated into the 
internal physica! and psychic structure of the individual. In 
this way Tantrism does not hesitate to elevate the bodily fun- 
ctions themselves into potent symbols, In fact it does more. 
It actually puts the body and psyche at the very centre of the 
symbolic structure for most of the symbols are related to the 
functions of body and mind in one way or another. The result 
is that although images and icons of the deity are by no means 
rejected іп Tantrism, the true icon or mūrti of the divinity is 
man himself and the purpose of ritual is to consecrate the as- 
pirant so that he is transformed into the sacred icon and con- 
scious vehicle of divine life. Invested with the awareness of 
the divine nature of his total physiological and psychic being, 
man becomes the ultimate living symbol. 

The three general features of pervasiveness, complexity 
and incorporation apply equally to the manifold symbolism of 
the Sricakra which is probably the most famous and certainly 
the most subtly complex of the many yantras found in Hindu- 
ism. The full complexity of the Sricakra would take many 
pages to explore, but from the few aspects which are singled 
out for discussion here, one will appreciate that the Sricakra 
is pervaded with a symbolism that is also incorporated into 
man’s psycho-physical being. = 

Since it is important to keep the basic structure of the 
Sricakra in mind when discussing its symbolism, one is remin- 
ded that the Sricakra consists of a central dot and nine inter- 
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locking triangles set within two rings of lotus petals which in 
turn are framed in a four-portaled square. Five of the nine 
principal triangles are downward pointing triangles and are 
called Sakti or yoni triangles thereby relating them to the 
dynamic and feminine aspect of the Absolute. Four аге vahni 
or fire triangles which point upwards and relate to the static, 
masculine or Siva aspect of the same absolute being. These 
nine triangles interlace so as to form 48 lesser triangles, 42 of 
‘which arrange themselves in concentric rings, The inner 
‘triangle encloses the central dot or bindu, the focus of the 
-entire diagram, The total configuration of the Sricakra can 
‘be further analysed into nine constituent “cakras” or “wheels” 
which in the direction of creation ( i. e. from the inside out ), 
are: 

1) the central point (bindu) called Sarvanandamaya (that 
which consists of all bliss) 

2) the inner triangle (trizona) called Sarvasiddhimaya 
(that which comprises all siddh#s) 

8) the eight-triangle cakra called Sarvarogahara (that 
which takes away all ills) 

4) the inner ten-triangle cakra called Sarvaraksakara 
(that which grants protection) 

5) the outer ten-triangle cakra called (Sarvarthasadhaka 
-(that which achieves all purposes) 

6) the fourteen-triangle cakra ( Sarvasaubhaghyakaraka 
‘(that which grants all blessings) 

7) the eight-petal lotus called Sarvasatnksobhakaraka 
(which casts everything into turmoil) 

8) the sixteen-petal lotus Sarvasaparipurana (which 
“fulfills all hopes) ° - 

9) the four-portal square sometimes called Bhipura 


‘(world enclosure) and sometimes called Trailokyamohana (the 
«delusion of the three worlds). 
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At the outset, however, it must be said that the Sricakra 
or Sriyantra does more than symbolize, it actually zs the 
Goddess.& When duly consecrated by the appropriate mantra, 
the Sricakra becomes the embodiment of the Goddess with a 
*real presence" that is analogous to the real presence of Christ: 
in the consecrated host of the Roman Catholic liturgy. The 
devotee worships and reveres the Sricakra as the Goddess. 
herself who “is above all in splendour---and---pervades the- 
warp and weft of the whole universe which is essentially a 
mere exhalation of her independent will”.? 

A yantra is a linear diagram and the intricacy of the- 
yantra part of the ‘Sricakra is an apt expression of the 
cosmically immanent Goddess foras creation evolves from 
its transcendental point, it becomes increasingly dense and 
complicated. The simplicity of the bixdu state becomes 
veiled in the intricacies of mdyd, One can use two mirrors- 
to serve as a helpful illustration of such a transformation. 
When two mirrors are upright side by side, a dot on a sheet of 
paper placed flat in front of where the mirrors abut is reflected’ 
as another dot. But as one slowly draws the mirrors together, 
three dots appear in inverted triangular form,—the one dot of: 
the paper and the two in the mirrors, If one then joins lines 
to the dots by placing an inverted triangle flat in front of the 
mirrors, then as the mirrors gradually close together the 
pattern turns into a square, a pentagon and so on, until, 
kaleidescope like, a very complicated angular radiating pattern 
results just before the mirrors are completely shut. This 


* [Cf the Vaisnavite idea of considering Cakra as the soul of Hari 
( Cakratma Harih-—36:65) or of equating Cakra with Hari ( Cakra-- 
rupi svayam Harth---41-37 ) in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, a text of the- 
Paticaratra Agama, generally assigned to the Gupta period.---Ed. ] 


1 Jayaratha's commentary to the Vamakefvartmatam, 1. 41 and 42, 
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example! may serve to demonstrate how an increasing 
complexity can arise by a process of “closing in” or “veiling”, 
The analogy with creation and the Sricakra becomes clear. 
As one moves away from the centre of divine union and light, 
forms increase and multiply into an intricate universal pattern. 
The complex configuration of the Sricakra therefore fittingly 
symbolizes the manifesting Goddess. 

However, the Sricakra is not only the aniconic form of the 
Goddess ; it is also an abstract symbol comprising the 
fundamental geometric shapes of circle, triangle and square. 
Symmetrical forms can be found in crystals, but generally 
speaking nature is rarely of such pure design. Because 
geometric forms are abstractions from the more irregular 
natural forms, they suggest the eternal world of the spirit that 
transcends nature. Each of these basic geometric forms 
exerts its influence on the mind because each-in its own way- 
is expressive of a harmony beyond the apparent chaos of 
nature, 

The circle is a symbol of totality encompassing all things 
in the simplest way possible with every point on its 
circumference in the same relationship to the centre. It is 
often the first shape that a child draws. In the triangle, 
harmony is achieved by a dialectical pull of opposites that is 
resolved in a third middle point; and the harmony of the 
square results not only. from the junction of two opposing 
triangles, but also from the solidity and balance derived from 
its four corner angles. (In mythology the four-legged cow is 
said to be symbolic of the Universe in a state of perfect 
harmony.) The square has the same feeling of completeness 
which the circle has, but with greater differentiation, and in 


1 The mirror analogy was Prompted by Fynn, Mister God This is Anna: 
(William Collins Sons & Co,, 1974 ; reprint edition, Fount Pap2rbacks, 
1977), рр. 109-11, 
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Tantrism it has become the symbol for the solid four-direc- 
tional earth, 

The perfect symmetry of each of these basic forms has 
‘been incorporated into the Sricakra with marvellous effect. 
Furthermore, there isan interplay of these geometric shapes, 
especially between the circle and the triangle. Not only do 
the "up" and "down" (Siva and Sakti) triangles interact in the 
play of opposites, but smaller triangles arrange themselves 
nto lovely concentric rings. The way in which the 
three basic triangles extend and multiply is particularly 
facinating because a great sense of harmony and balance is 
achieved from a complex configuration, in spite of the fact 
‘that the constituents are not always of equal size, number or 
shape. А cursory glance at the yantra part of the Sricakra 
will reveal that the triangles are not of very regular 
dimensions, And there are sine basic triangles, Thus there 
is a built-in asymmetry that nevertheless produces an over-all 
symmetrical effect that is quite perfect. There is clarity and 
balance combined with great diversity. The eye travels 
slowly around the whole discovering hidden shapes and 
‘patterns until at last it rests in the focal centre. The round 
and square forms suggest stasis and calm just as the triangles 
communicate an arrow-like dynamism and movement that 
seems to shimmer and vibrate within the containing rings, 
Such a combination of symmetry and asymmetry plus the 
complex interaction of basically simple forms reflects the 
fundamental structure of the universe whose infinite 
-complexity ultimately resolves into a relatively small number 
of sub-atomic building blocks, 

In the three-dimensional form of the Sricakra,! one gets 
the additional feeling of the higher and lower orders of 





1 Called the “Меги Cakra” having each individual cakra оп a separate 
plane. 
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“creation, either slowly ascending, or else slowly descending as 
рагі of a downward influx of fresh manifestations. It seems 
a Jacob’s ladder of perpetual movement, The rise and fall is 
the same as the movement toward and away from the bindu 
centre and it represents cosmic creation and cosmic disinte- 
graticn. Indeed, this Is one of the very overt aspects of the 
Sricakra's symbolism for it is well known that to worship the 
Sricakra from the inside out is the way of *creation" and the 
reverse is the path of "destruction". In the context of the 
concentric rings of smaller triangles, the fourteen-triangle 
cakra particularly symbolizes the state of creation (as there 
are said to be 14 Manus or creative ages) The two ten- 
triangle cakras jointly represent the state of maintenance 
because within the state of maintenance there is a double 
aspect for one can discern a movement either towards greater 
evolution or towards dissolution. The eigbt-triangle cakra 
symbolizes the state of destruction. But not only is there 
‘Movement to and away from the centre; there is’ also 
movement around the centre, The individual cakras! spin 
the wheel of samsara, All creatures whirl in its spokes? and 
the farther out the faster. The only escape is at the quiet 
hub-like? centre of the bindu, 

It is because the Sricakra so successfully symbolises the 
-complexity of creation іп one exceptionally harmonious whole 
that it makes such an excellent sandala symbol of the 
xnacrccosm, Verse 42 of the second chapter of the Vamakes- 
vara Tantra, a text particularly concerned with the making 
and worship of the Sricakra, encourages one to visualize the 


1 


1 One of the principal meaning of “cakra” is wheel. 
2 ""TrifikhibráhmanopaniSad", The Yoga Upanisads (The Adyar Libraryr 
1952), p. 101. 


3 G. Tucci, The Theory and Practicc of the Mandala, London ( Rider & 
Co. ), 1969, p. 26. 
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Sricakra as “the earthe with its rocks, woods and forests as all 
aglow as far as the shores of the four seas". Everything in 
the universe is contained within the cakra, as well as the 
central transcendent point that initiates the whole cosmic 
process, 

In Tantrism it is well known that there is a direct corres- 
pondence between the microcosm and the macrocosm. 
Consequently, as well as being a symbol of the universe that 
encompasses man, the Sricakra is also a symbol of man’s inner 
cosmos as evidenced by the fact that the psychic functions 
are attributed to one or other individual cakra within the 
Sricakra. This microcosmic, “personal” side of the symbolism 
has appeal to those who recognize the «contemporary. 
importance of psychology. 

Inside as much as outside, there exists a pattern of 
relationships of which man needs to be aware if he is to attain 
his individual fulfillment. 

Unconscious factors in addition to instincts, desires and 
thoughts make demands which must be ordered with respect. 
to some central part of the personality. 

It may be called the ego, the soul or the Self, but 
whatever it is called, there must be a unifying function. 
Otherwise, the agitation wrought by feelings and desires etc. 
can have a destructively centrifugal effect on the personality. 
The man who believes-in-a soul ought naturally to have the 
centering function, but often his belief is too superficial or he 
makes no real effort to know the nature of this inner self. 
Thus, the human tendency is to overevaluate the peripheral 
aspects of existence with the result that one is either caught 
in some obssessive preoccupation or tossed on the wheels of 
desire amongst all the immature “spokes” of the personality. 
In order to keep the centrifugal forces in check, the psychic 
functions must be in a proper relationship to the psychic 
centre. 
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In the Sricakra the psychic centre is symbolised by the 
bindu with the wheels or cakras as the subordinate elements 
of the personality turning in proper relationship to the centre. 
They are the wheels of one's personal samsara aad if they 
are properly ordered and oriented, the result is a stable 
-balanced individual functioning at his best with the harmony 
that the Sricakra so obviously represents, Even when less 
welloriented, most people are quite happy to move round in 
circles if those circles happen to be in a reasonably adequate 
relationship to one another and to their central hub. In such 
à case the psychic machine may not beat maximum efficiency, 
but it works well enough. Unfortunately, the psychic machine 
is vulnerable to maladaptations or neuroses that usually only 
some form of conversion or psychotherapy can cure, Inthe 
psyche there are as many corners and angles as in the 
Sricakra and the psychotherapist leads the subject to explore 
every nook and cranny of the personality so as to restructure 
the whole in proper relation to the centre, Not all therapists 
would agree that the centre is the soul or Self, but they would 
concede that there is a centre which has the function of 
integrating so that the individual may .no longer be frag- 
mented by inordinately conflicting desires, beliefs and 
emotions, All the aspects must ideally turn and work 
together. Therefore psychologists are not above recognising 
that, in its own symbolic way, the Sricakra serves as a 

-singularly apt expression of the human personality -fülly inte- 
grated into the four-square world. 

The Siicakra is а symbol of the mandala kind aud a 
mandala is a two-dimensional pattern of symmetry,! The 





1 The Sricakra is totha yantra anda mandala. Whilst a yantra is а 
linear diagram that may bea two-dimensional Pattern of symmetry, 
it may also be in three-dimensions. Hence, most yantras are mandalas, 
but the reverse is not necessarily true. I 
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psychologist C. G. Jung has recognized that one function of 

mandalas is to symbolise the sort of integrated personality 

discussed above. From his own experience of mentally ilt 

patients involved in art therapy, he learnt that they spontane-- 
ously tended to express themselves in mandala forms- 
depending on the greater or lesser degree of psychic dissocia-- 
tion. Patients in a state of psychosis appear to paint random 

and chaotic pictures in which there is a distinct lack of focus 

and composition ; whereas the rehabilitation of the personality: 
expresses itself ina »randala-type pattern with a movement. 
towards the centre. However, Jung also recognized that 

Eastern religious mandalas are much more than psychic: 
weathervanes. Mandalas are used as instruments of concentra- 

tion which serve to unite the individualconsciousness with the- 
superior divine personality.! Thus the Sricakra is sacrosanct 
not only because it is the Goddess when duly consecrated,. 
but also because it is a potent symbol both of the cosmos and 

the psychic microcosm, as well as the means by which the- 
union with the deity and one’s self is realized. The ritual and 

conscious incorporation of the Sricakra within the psyche 

creates an indwelling of the divine spirit which Christians 

would call the “Temple of the Holy Ghost" and like many 

sacred precincts the deity within the Sricakra is surrounded 

by the rings and circles which traditionally serve to magically 
protect the inner sanctum, 

The consecration of the total self as а mandala presents a 
new goal to individual consciousness which now focuses on the 
return to the divine. source -at. the centre, It is a return 
journey involving a dissolution of worldly ties that can be 
undertaken from any starting point on the Sricakra (in other 
terms, from any point in one's personal development), for 





1 C. G. Jung, The Symbolic Life, Vo; 18 of the Collected Works ( Prin- 
ceton ; Princeton University Pres s, 1976 ), р. 578. 
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there are routes to the centre from every part. Once the 
goal is recognized, it does not matter what the disposition of 
the personality may be, or how roundabout or direct the path. 
Oriented towards the centre, the aspirant will be transformed 
as he goes. The process involves an identification with the 
supreme deity and no ritual practice is successful without this 
total identification, Of course in the. West such an under- 
taking tends to be unstructured and individualistic, a 
Spontaneous mystical quest, whereas a sandala such asthe 
Sricakra both focuses on the goaland actually effects a re- 
integration in the worshipper which induces in him the 
realization that human nature is fundamentally divine. Identi- 
fication with the superior divine principle at the centre is put 
in the place of identification with the physical and mental 
body, thereby opening the way to the more powerful spiritual, 
i. e. more conscious, influences that will ultimately transform 
even everday life. As Jayaratha the 13th century commenta- 
tor on the Vamakesvara Tantra says: the  Sricakra is 
"designated by the word “cakra” because by producing the 
realisation of the Self, it ‘cuts away'!-removing everything. 
and leaving only pure consciousness",2 





1 A reference to the meaning of “cakra” as discus. 
2 I.40and 41. 


A KUSANA BRONZE FROM MATHURA 
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WHILE KUSANA MATHURA has proved to be remarkably 
fertile in stone and terracotta sculptures, few bronzes of the 
period can be attributed to this important artistic centre with 
any certainty. The best known are the two rather small 
images found by Hartel during his excavations at Sonkh.* 
Crudely modelled and executed, they represent possibly 
Kumara and a divine couple whose identity is uncertain. Yet, 
it is difficult to believe that, in stone and terracotta sculptures, 
the ateliers of Kusana Mathura did not produce bronzes of 
quality. Certainly, the Gandharan artists of the same period 

“were creating impressive bronze sculptures, many of which 
were probably carried by pilgrims to Central Asia and China. 
Moreover, that there were other centres of bronze casting in 

' northern India at this period is now well known. Some of the 
bronzes discovered in the Chausa hoard in Bihar are certainly 
of the Kusana period, while even earlier bronze figurines, 
mostly representing goddesses, have come to light in recent 
years from sites in Uttar Pradesh, That there should bea 

“flourishing tradition of metalwork in Bihar is natural, 
considering that the region is rich in metals. The Jina image 
recovered by Kharavela (2nd c. В. C. f) of Kalihga from 
Magadha may well have been made of bronze. 





1 Oneofthe bronzes, the Kumara, was recently published in S. Czuma, 
Kushan Sculpture Images from Early India ( Cleveland : Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 1985), pp. 114-15 ; also for extensive bibliography 
for both pieces. 
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- One of the better known early Indian bronzes of the 
Kusana period is a small but charming figure of a female now 
in Kansas City (Plate XX).! In his recent catalogue, Stan 
Czuma has with some conviction suggested ‘that the piece was 
made in Mathura in the second century A. D. 


She reflects [ writes Czuma ], on a diminutive 
scale, the same ideas that underline the 
monumental sculpture of the same subject, 
Furthermore, the characteristics she 
displays make her an unmistakable product 
of the Коѕапа school of sculpture: gentle 
. contrapposto, rich ornaments ( which include 
earrings, necklaces, armlets, wristlets, a 
hip belt, and anklets), semienudity, and a 
‘round face whose Kusüna features include 
slightly bulging eyes. She differs somewhat 
from her Mathutàn counterparts, however, 
in the hairdo ; the bun on top of her head 
relates more closely to the Hellenistic 
krobilos frequently found in Gandh@ra sculpture 
than to the cogue de chevelure пу present 
in Mathura yak;is,? 


The hairdo is not the only feature that this lady borrows 
from the Classical vocabulary. Even a quick comparison with 
a near contemporary stone female from Mathura reveals subtle 
differences ( Plate XXI ),? Her form is not quite as voluptu- 


1 The Collection of William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Atkins 
Museum, Kanas City. 

2 Ibid., pp. 101-95 ; also for the following quotation. S 

3: The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. 
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ous, as the Mathura yakşīs : the breasts and the hips are not as 
ample, and the transition from one to the other is less abrupt. 
Similarly, the thighs and legs below the knee are more 
proportionately related, Inthe stone sculptures, the heavy 
thighs are usually supported on rather slim, tapering legs, but 
here the legs are rounder andare given stronger plastic 
volume. Thus, apart from the hairstyle, the proportions and 
modelling of the figure also echo Classical elements though 
the overall aesthetic seems to be related to Kusina Mathura 
style, Two minor details are worth pointing out. Most 
Kusana stone females wear only a heavy torque around their 
neck and a chain girdle of several layers around their hips. 
Here, however, she is given an additional necklace, perhaps 
a strand of pearls, as in Plate XXI. Furthermore, the girdle 
or belt with a circular clasp is disposed ina distinctive marner 
in the bronze lady. She may also be holding an object with 
her right hand, but this is not clear, However, as Czuma 
observes, such differences may not invalidate the attribution 
of the bronze to Kusana Mathura. Concluding bis comments 
about the figurine, Czuma writes š "The bronze is technically 
very accomplished ; it employs the cire perdue ( lost-wax ) 
method of casting, and in its simplicity and elegance 
Combined with its grace and sensuality, it is equal to the best 
of the stone sculptures representing this genre." 


P Indeed, if one had any doubts about the attribution of this 
bronze to Mathur&, or of the Mathura sculptors’ facility in 
modelling and casting bronze figures that were as attractive as 
the stone sculptures, then those doubts must now be dispelled 
altogether because of another small bronze that is unquestion- ` 
ably of Маһи origin (Plates XXII! and ХХІ, Although 





1 Gift of Mr. and Mrs, Subhash Kapoor, Los Angeles County Museum 
хог Art. 


2 Another v'ew of the Figure in Plate XXII 
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not as complete as the Kansas City example, it is even mote 
closely related to contemporary Mathurā females. Thé 
reasons for identifying the lady as a supine figure and possibly 
Maya Devi, the mother of the Buddha, have been given 
elsewhere,! Briefly, they may be recapitulated as follows, 2 


If the bronze is viewed vertical and regarded as А 
goddess, then the position of her right hand behind her head 
is inexplicable, The hand is clearly supporting the head and, 
is therefore used as a pillow, as does the Buddha i in nirvana 
reliefs or Maya in the dream sequence (Plate XXIV). ? This; 
is also clearly evident from the manner in which the necklace; 
falls over the shoulder of the bronze lady, as it does in the; 
Gandhüra relief, Moreover, the disc behind her head. is : 
really not a nimbus, although it serves that purpose too. 
Seen from the side(Plate X XIII),the edge of the disc is rolled 
back, thereby suggesting its volume, This would be 
unnecessary if the disc was merely a nimbus. That it is meant 
tobe a pilow is further suggested by the striations on the 
surface and a depression behind the lady’s head. Thus, the 
lady very likely represents Maya Devi in the dream sequence. 
The exact function of the hole is not clear. The bronze may 
have been hung up as a votive object, or the hole may have 
been made later. 


Stylistically, the bronze is clearly related to Mathura 
female figures, such as the beautiful stone example in Los 
Angeles (Plate XXV). Indeed, broken as both are below 





1 р, Pal, ‘South and Southeast Asian Art at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art: Introductory Remarks’, Arts of Asia EE 
December 1985 ), p 71. 

2 Grey Schist. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Weill ( 1976 ). The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

3 Mottled Red Sandston?. The Nasli and Alice Heeramane-k Collection, 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
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the breasts, they are remarkably alike in their proportions and 
modelling, The hairdo on the temple of the bronze figure is 
a variation of the coque de chevelure mode, while the high bun 
is very like that seen in several other Kusana yaksis. Despite 
the encrustations on the bronze, the shape and features of the 
face also conform to Mathura faces in Kusana-period stone 
females, The breasts are much closer in their shape and 
plasticity to those in the stone figure than they are to the 
Kansas City bronze ( Plate XX ). 

Thus, Mathura seems to be the most likely place of origin 
for this exquisitely crafted and elegantly modelled bronze. 
Both for its aesthetic quality and its subject matter, this small 
fragmentary bronze considerably enhances our knowledge of 
bronze sculpture of Kusana Mathurā. i 


Plate XX 





Female Figure ( Yaksi ? ) 2nd Century A, D., 
Mathura Region (?), Uttar Pradesh, 


XXI 


Plate 





i?)c. 200 A. D., 


Female Figure ( Yaks 


Mathura, Uttar Pradesh. 


Plate ХХІІ 





Mayadevi, с, 100 A. D, — 
Mathura, Uttar Pradesh 


Plate XXIII 





Another View of the Figure in Plate XXII 


Plate XXIV 





Tre Dream of Mayadevi, 2nd Сешигу A D 
Gandhara, Pakistan 


Plate XXV 
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Railing Pillar with Figures, lst century А. D, 
Mathura, Uttar Pradesh 


- ANDIANIZATION OF SOUTH EAST ASIA—A 
RE-EX AMINATION 


ADHIR CHAKRAVARTI 


ITIS GENERALLY ADMITTED that in the centuries immed- 
iately preceding and following the Christian era people from 
more or less all parts of India, and particularly the South 
Indians, went to the countries of South East Asia, both penin- 
sular and insular.! In the course of time a number of Indiani- 
zed states flourished in those countries where Indian culture 


1 A. Christie, however, believes that “Indian influences so far from being 
intensive ja the IInd and Ша centuries A. D., they are first to be 
detected in the latter half ofthe IVth. They are then clearly to be 
recognized as originating in Western India, in Surastra and Malava. 
They become more intensive in the Vth century, and the first Pallava 
influences are to be seen at the beginning of the VIth century. These 
are brief in their pure form, and the western area once again becomes 
prom' nent in the shape of Western Calukya influence which appears 
towards the end of the century. At about the same time influence from 
Bengal can be detected in Arakan. Towards the end of the VIIth and 
the begluning of the УШЕН centuries the development of local scripts, 
although it is interesting to note that a small group of four inscriptions 
from central Java in Proto-Nagari of а later VHlth century form, 
shows a distinctly middle Genges style" ( ‘The Provenance and Chro- 
nology of Early Indian Cultural Influences in South East Asia’, К. C. 
Majumdar Felicitation Volume, pp. 1-3). While advancing the chro- 
nological schedule mentioned above Christie is aware of the fact that 
quite a few seals and a small number of Buddha image? of the Amara- 
yati school which pre-date [Vth century A. D. have be2n discovered at 
different places in Indo-China and Malay Peninsula but he thinks that 
these only prov? existence of ‘trade-routes passing through the region’ 
and cannot be taken as prooLof the existence o? any Indian ‘coloay’ 
(p.3). This argument doss not appear to be very Convinzing since 
without fixsd settlemeits where did the. merchants erect the Buddha 
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and civilization, both material and spiritual, developed. Ata 
later period many of these countries produced classical civili- 
zations which were so many syntheses of Indian and indigen- 
ous elements but different from one another according to the 


images? Did they carry them all the time in their ships and after the 
transactions were over left the idols in far away lands unworshipped 
and uncared for ? 

Christie has adduced two reasons as to why the mission sent by the 
Funanese ruler Fan Chan to India under Prince Su-wu (to be dated 
between A. D. 225 and 250 ) arrived not in the Gangetic basin but in 
the Western region of the country. In the first place, the mission start- 
ing from Ta-Kiu-li (=Takkola of Ptolemy ) arrived atthe mouth of 
theriver of India after sailing for more than a year and sailing up 
stream for 7002 li reached the Kingdom of Meou-louen. Christie ar- 
gues that the unusually long Period covered by the voyage makes it 
unlikely that the mission arrived at the mouth of the Ganges and not 
of the Indus. Besides, Christie does not also accept the identification of 
Meou-louen with Murundas who wer? intimately connected with the 
Kusanas, even ifit was not their dynastic title (K. P. Jayaswal, 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 287- 
89, 301-03 ). Inthe second place, the Chinese chronicle Leang-chan 
tells us that the King of India made a gift of four Yueh-chih horses to 
the king of Fou-nam. Christie argues that a king of the Gangetic 
Valley had nothing to do with such horses. Instead if the mission 
sailed up stream from the mouth of the Indus, it could very well bave 
come to the realm of the Kusanas. 

The inordinate delay in reaching the mouth of the river of India 
from Ta-kiu-li, might have been due to various reasons and assuming 
atedious voyage along the entire eastern sea board of India to the 
western isnot warranted (cf. A. K. Chakravarti, ‘Early sino-Indian 
Maritime Commerce and Fu-nan’, Early Indian Trade and Industry, ed. 


D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University, pp. 113-14 ). 

Inthe third place from very early times horse-merchants from the 
north-west us?d to carry ona brisk trade in horses with tho kingdoms 
in the Gangetic Valley and Jataka texts abound in them ( uttara-patha- 
assi-vinljo ). Hence there is nothing uausual or extraordinary if the 
Meou-louen king of India made a gift of these animals to the king of 
Fou-nan. i 
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local genius, There is, however, little unanimity as to the 
agents who brought Indian civilization to the countries of 
South East Asia. The controversy only aggravates when one 
comes to consider the physical dimensions of extent and pro- 
fundity of Indian culture in these countries, An attempt will 
be made in this paper to review the present position of the 
discussions held in these respects. 

To take up the problem of agents first, Coedés has satiri- 
cally but very correctly stated -that historians from 
almost every part of India have staked for their respec- 
tive regions the claim for glory of undertaking these acti- 
vities,! Indeed utilizing the same set of information R, C. 
Majumdar and K. A. Nilakantha Sastri have come to the 
diametrically opposite views that the script of the earliest 
known inscription of Indo-China viz, the so-called Vo-canh 
inscription was derived from the Kusanas of North India and 
the Pallavas of South India respectively;? A Bengali poet had 
indeed no compunction in stating that the mighty monuments 
of Anker Thom and Borobudur were the creations of Bengali 


1 Les états hindouis/s Ф Indochine et Ф Indonésie, nouvelle ed., Paris, 
` 1964, pp. 61-62. , 
2 Determination of the affiliation and date of the inscription said to be 
` from Vo-canh has been a very thorny problem. Bergaigue compared 
its characters with those of the Girnar inscription of Saka Mahaksatra- 
` pa Rudgedaman and of the Kanheri inscription of Vásisthiputra Pulu- 
mAvi of the 204 century A. D. aud thought that the Vo-canh inscrip- 
tion could not be later than the 3rd century A. D. ( /nscriptions sang- 
krites de Champa at du Cambodge, p 192). According to К. C. Maj- 
umdar the script was North Indian Brahmi of the Kusana period 
which the first 'colon'zers' from North India took with them to Indo- 
china (La paléograp'ie des inscriptions du Champa, Bulletin de P 
Ecole Francaise d^ Extréme-Orient | henceforth В E. F. E. О, |, Vol. 
XXXI, 1932, p 136 ). The North Indian origin of the script has been 
contested by K. А. №. Sastri who regards it as Pallava and rightly 
thinks that the inscription is anterior to those of Bhadrayarman of 
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architects and. sculptors.! In this paper we leave aside such 
ridiculous claims put forward by partisans of particular regions 


Champa and Milavarman of Borneo (‘L'origine de L’alphabet du 
Champa’, B. E. F. E. O., Vol. XXXV, 1935, pp. 233ff.). His view has 
been accepted by B. C. Chhabra ( Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture 
under Pallaya Rule, Reprint, Delhi, 1965, p. 61). 

According to D. C. Sircar in spite of arcbaism of the script, the use 
ofSanskrit language and of such classical metre as Vasantatilaka in 
the inscription tend to show that it cannot be earlier than the first half 
of the fourth century A. D. and is possibly later (“Date of the Earliest 
Sanskrit Inscription of Champa’, The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
ХУП, Part 1, 1941, rp. 107-10). Соейёз thinks that Sri Mara of the 
inscription refers to Fan-che-man who should be dated around A. D. 
200 (“The Date of the Sanskrit Inscription of Vo-canh', ibid., 
Vol XV, Part з, 1940, pp. 484-88). This identification bas 
been challenged by Gaspardonue (‘La plus aacienne inscription 
d' Indochine, Journal Asiatique, 1953, pp. 477-85). К. K. Sar- 
kar accepts the identification proposed by Coedés and has also refuted 
the objections raised by D. C. Sircar. He has referred to inscriptions 
of the 2nd century A. D. written in Sanskrit and cited uses of some 
classical metres in these (‘The Earliest Inscriptions of Indo-china’, 
Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. V, Part 2, 1956, pp. 71-81 ). K. Bhattacharya 
assigns it to the third century A. D. and thinks the script to be com-. 
parable with the inscriptionsof Rudradaman and those found at Nagà- 
rjunakonda ( ‘Précisions sur Іа paléographic del’ inscription dite de 
Vo-canh’, Artibus Asiae, Vol. XXIV, 1961,3/4 pp. 219-24). On the whole 
according to him, the script belongs more to the South. A. Н. Dani 
thinks it reasonable to suggest that the style of writing of the Vo-canh 
inscription originated in Malwa-Gujarat region and “the dating must 
be between the latter half of the fourth and the first half of the fifth 
century A. D.” ( Indian Palaeography, Oxford, 1963, p. 233). ЕШіо- 
zat upholds the Tamil i. e. South Indian origin of the script. Accord- 
ingto him, the inscription emanates from one who is the joy of the 
family of the daughter of the grandson of the king ‘Sri-M4ra’. He 
thinks that the name Sri Māra is reminisce^t of the Pandya royal title 
Ma-Ran and he did never reign over the place of origin of the inscri- 
роп. (“L itscription dite de Vo-canh', B. E. F. E. O., Vol. LV, 
1969, pp. 107-16 ). 

1 Satyendranath Datta, Amara (a poem in Bengali—Ed. ) : 


\ V 1 " ` 
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and accept the view propounded by Coedés that people from 
all over India with a certaín preponderance of those from the 
South participated in these movements of propagation of 
Iadian culture in South East Asia. 

Rather than interesting ourselves with provenance and 
chronology of Indianization, we propose to probe the particu- 
lar categories of people who undertook these enterprises. 
The various theories which have been propounded in this 
respect seem to have been based on the analogy of European 
colonial movements, from the time of the Crusades onward, 
The theory of a massive migration of any Indian people or 
community to South East Asia, as proposed by L. de La 
Vellée-Poussin,! lacks proof. The existence ofa Kalinga 
village (Kempon Klin) ina number of towns in Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Burma indicates not so much a large-scale dis- 
persalof the Кайра people as the very important role they 
played in the establishment of Indian settlements in the coun- 
tries concerned, In the same way sib names among the Karo 
Bataks?, like Kelin, Pandity)a, Meliyala (Malayali ), Breh- 
man, Tekan ( Deccan/Daksina ) only prove that people from 
different parts of India participated in this so-called colonizing 
activity, without there being any quantitative implication. 
Had there taken place any large scale miscegenation with the 
Indians, the physical types of the Austrc-Asiatics and Indone- 
sians of S. E. Asia would have been appreciably modified. 

C, C. Berg held that Indian adventures and refugees of the 


“Бара! moder ѕ Карапа kareche 
varabhudharer bhitti | 
Syama-Kamboje Onkar-dham 
moder [read—moer' .—Ed.] pracin kirti || 
1 L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas et des barbares Grecs, Scythes, Parthes 
et Yüeh-tchi ( Historic du Monde, Vol. VI, Part 1 J: 
2 Cf Joustra, Mededeelingen omtrent en opmerkingen naar aanleidung 
vanhet Pek Oewaloch ; of het Doodenfest der Merga Simbir ng, Tijd- 
schrift Bat. Genoot., Vol. 45, 1902, pp. 541-46. 
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princely and superior castes were responsible for the founda- 
tion of the Indianized states.! Indeed tradition and folklore 
mention many stories of adventurers who went out of India 
and became king in the countries of their choice. A few 
. examples may be cited. (i) Prince Vijaya, son of king 
Sihavühu of Sithhapura in Laja was exiled by his father, 
He settled first in Bharukaccha ( Broach ) and later made 
himself king of Tambapanni or Lañkā i.e. Ceylon? (й) 
Nakhon Si Dhammarat-Ligor is stated to have been founded 
by a descendant of Afoka who fled from Magadha and embar- 
ked from Dantapura ( modern Danton in Midnapore District 
of West Bengal or Dantpur near Berhampore in Orissa )? (iii) 
Aji Saka, a prince of Gujarat came to rule over Java in A. D. 
75. (iv) The third son of king A£oka had nine grandsons 
who became the progenitors not only of the people of Nan- 
chao ( Videha-rajya ) in the upper valleys of Mékong and the 
Red River but also of the Tibetans, Chinese, Anpamites, Sin- 
ghalese, etc. The Indian element in the population of Yunnan 
has been noted by Rashiduddin in the 14th century. (v) Long 
before the birth of the Buddha a Sàkya of Kapilavastu came 
with an army to the valley of the middle Irawaddy and started 
a dynasty which ruled Burma for 81 generations, Later on 
there came a second band of immigrant Ksatriyas from Gan- 
getic India. Their chief married the widowed queen of the 
previous king. The dynasty he founded ruled over upper 
Burma, (vi)In Arakanese tradition the first king was the 
son of a king of Benaras who settled at Ramavati ( mod. Ram- 





1 Hoofdlijnen der Javaansche Litteratuur-Geschi edenis, Groningen, 1929, 
pp. 188-90. А 

2 [Now called $n Lanka.--Ed.] Dipavamsa, IX (ed. BC Law, The 
Ceylon Historica! Journal, Vol VII). The authenticity of the tradition 
has been questioned ( cf. R. P. Chanda, Sir Asutosh Mookerj: s Silver 
Jubilee Volume, Ш, p. 113 ; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1922, p. 435 ). 

3 Gerini, ‘Researches in Ptolemy's Geography’, Monograph of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 1909, p. 1078. 
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byi/Ramri ).* (vii) Regarding the early history of Fou-nan the 
Tsin-chon (History of the Tsin), covering the period 265 A. D. 
-419 A. D. and compiled by Fang Hiuan-ling (578 A. D.- 
648 A. D. ) states the following: “Originally their sovereign 
was a woman called Ye-lieou ( sic. Lieou-ye )° Then there 
came a stranger called Houen-houei? who practised the cult 
of spirits (i e. was a follower of the Brahmanical faith ).* 
One day he dreamt that the spirit ( i.e. God ) gave him a bow 
and ordered him to set sail ( in the sea ) in a merchant ship. 
The next day in the morning he went to the temple of the 
spirit, found there a bow and then in the company of mer- 
chants embarked in the sea, He arrived at the outskirt of the 
(capital) town of Fou-nan. Ye-lieou brought her troops to 
oppose him, Houen-houei raised his bow. Ye-lieou was fright- 
ened and submitted to him. Thereupon Houen-houei took 
her as wife and became master of the Kingdom".^ The His- 
tory of the Southern Ts’is ( Nan T s'i-chou, 479 A, D.— 501 
А D., K. 68, p. 4 ) and the Leang- chou (502 A. D.—656 A.D, 
compiled by Yao-sseu-lien ) describe Houen-tien as sailing 
from the country of Ki and Kiao respectively. They further 
inform us that on meeting Lieou-ye, he shot an arrow from 
afar and it pierced through from one side to another of her 
boat and hit somebody inside. She was struck with awe and 
submitted to him, After taking her as wife, Houen-t'ien was 
displeased to see her going naked and made her wear a piece 
of cloth which she slipped through her head, 

Houen-t'ien of this story has been taken as corresponding 





= 


Phayre, History of Burma, P. 12. 

2 Pelliot, ‘Le Fou-nan', B. E. F. E. O., Vol. III, 1903, p. 254, note 3; The 
name signifies willow-leaves or coconut-leaves. 

5 sic. Houen-t' ien, Vide Pelliot, Joc. cit., р. 254, note 4. 

4 Pelliot, Joc. cit., note 5 where he thinks that the expression che-chen is 
an abbreviation for che-t'lei-chen.. ( the cult of spirits ). 

5 Ibid., p. 254. 

6 Polliot, ор. cit., pp. 256, 265. 
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to Sanskrit Kaundinya, Though generally accepted, phone- 
tically this equation is not very sound, particularly in view of 
the fact that the Leang-chou later on mentions a king called 
Kiao-tchen-jou, the Sanskrit restitution of which has been 
made as Kaundinya, An echo of Houen-t'ien/Lieou-ye story 
is found in the Mison inscription of 657 A. D. of Prakafadhar- 
тап of Champa. According to it, the Brábmana Kaundinya 
planted the javelin he had received from Aívatthaman, son of 
Drona, at Bhavapura (in Kambujadega) and married Som, the 
daughter of the Мара king.! It will be further noticed that 
the Kaundinya-Somà tradition fits in well with the tradition 
of the origin of the Pallava rulers of Kañci as recorded in an 
inscription of the ninth century А, D.? The Nagi connection 
ofthe rulers of Cambodia has been highlighted by the Chin- 
ese envoy Teheou Ta-Kouan who visited the country in 
1295-96 A. D. He describes the ritual union of the king 
with a Nagi in the first quarter of every night.8 

In the Houen-t'ien/Leou-ye story it wil be seen that 
Houen t’ien did not sail of his own but moved in a merchant 
ship and in the company of merchants, This shows that the 
movement of Indianization was not begun by political adven- 
turers like Houen-t'ien who sometimes took the help of mer- 
chants already in the field introducing elements of Indian 
culture in South East Asia. Princely or Br&hmanicsl adven- 
tures from India undoubtedly have in some cases taken advant- 
age ofthe fluid political condition prevailing in the region 
to carve out independent kingdoms for themselves but such 
exploits cannot be taken as demonstrating the usual mode of 
establishment of Indianized kingdoms. 





1 ^ Finot, Notes d` Epigraphie, pp. 131-32, Verses XVI-XVIII. 

2 Cf. Coedès ‘La légende delà Nagi’, B. E. F. E. O., Vol. XI, 1911, p. 
391. 

3 P. Pelliot (ed. ), Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge, Oeuvres 
posthumes, Tome IH, p. 12, 
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The Leang-chou (K. 54) mentions two other political adven 
tures who seized power in Fou-nan. In the filst year of cheng- 
ping (=A. D. 857 ) of Mou-ti king Tchou ( i. e. Tien chou or 
Indian) Tchan-t’an (=Candra or Candana)! presented a me- 
motial to the Chinese emperor and offered him domesticated 
elephants. Again, “one of his successors Kiao-tehen-jou 
(= Kaundinya ) who was originally an Indian Bráhmana heard 
a supernatural voice asking him to go to Fou-nan and rule 
there. Kaundinya was very much pleased. Inthe south he 
came to Pan-p'an, The people of Fou-nan recognized him 
&nd the whole of the kingdom rose in joy. The people 
approached him and elected him  king".$ These are 
undoubtedly accounts of political adventurers coming from 
abroad and seizing p litical power in Fou-nan. With regard 
to Tchou Tchan-t’an Sylvain Lévi thought that he could 
have been a Kusána prince. He writes: ‘It is not impossi- 
ble that a branch of the Kusàna family, driven from the 
banks of the Ganges, sought its fortune on the other side of 
the Bay of Bengal in that Land of Gold ( Suvarnabhümi, 

‚ Chcyse), which was open to Indian adventurers",* There is, 
however, little justification to uphold the view of any large- 
scale or even systematic and planned migration from India, 
With regard to Kiao-tchen-jou, again, it is to be noted that 
there is nothing in the Chinese accounts to show that he 
reached Fou-nan starting direct from India, Ор the other 
hand, from the way the story is told, it seems more likely 


1 For Kusšna connection of the term  Cham-t'an, see Sylvain Lévi, 
*Kaniskaet Sdtavahana,’ Journal Asiatigne, Vol. CCXXVIII, 1936, pp. 
72 Ё. Fora detailed analysis of Lévi's theory, see B. N. Mukherjee, 
The Kusdnas and the Deccan, Calcutta, 1968, pp. 17-62. 
2 Pelliot, ‘Le Fou-nan', B. E. F. E. O., Vol, HI p. 269, 
3 Ibid. 


4 See note 1 above. 
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that Kiao-tchen-jou, though of Indian origin, was actually 

residing not far from Pan-p'an which is generally located in 

the Malay Peninula! and which he used as a springboard to. 
launch his political career in Fou-nan. 

In the matter of Indianization of South East Asia F. D. K. 
Bosch puts more emphasis on the role played by the Indian 
missionaries who brought along with them the different 
Dharmaéastras, the epics and a number of other didactic and 
moral texts, and following Coedes, thinks that the Indonesian 
recluses and other religious elements who made pilgrimages 
to India also made significant contributions towards establish- 
ment of Indianized states. Even if the story of the Buddhist 
monks Sona and Uttara coming to Suvarnabhümi in the wake 
of the third Buddhist Council be not countenanced as 
historical fact, it contains nevertheless a kernel of truth in 
spirit. Religious proselytism did play a role in the process of 
Indianization of South East Asia, The presence of a large 
number of immigrant Brahmanas in many of the Indianized 
states of the region is known from the Chinese texts. Thus, 
with regard to Pan-p'an Ma-tuan-lin's Wen-hsien- T 'ung-K?a0 | 
(Chapter 881), which incorporates not an insignificant portion 
of all the earlier Chinese historical writings, states the follow 
ing with regard to Pan-p'an: "In the country are numerous 
Brühmanas come from India in search of wealth, They are 





1 P. Wheatley, The Golden Khersonese, p. 50. 


2 Het Vragstuk van de Hindoe-kolonisatie van des Archipel, 1946 ; 
‘Local Genius’ en oud-Javaansche Kunst, Mededeelingen de Institut d’ 
Amsterdam, N. R., Vol. XV, Part 1, p. 1952 ; Coedés, is more empha- 
tic on the point’. He writes: “Aussi dans la pénétration de la civi- 
lisation hindoue, doit-on sams doute faire place à un élément qu’ on 
semble avoir perdu de vue : je veux parler de 1' action des natifs d' Iu- 
dochine et d’ Indonésie qui, de retour après un séjour outre-mer, ont 
du contribuer pour une large part à répandre dans leurs pays les moeurs 
ot les croyances de l'Inde."—'Les états hindouis‘s d’ Indochine et d' 
Jadonésie’ ( nouvelle ed., 1964 ), p. 57. 
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in high favour with the king”. Again, the Z"az-7'ing-yu-lan 
( К. 788, p. 15 ) on the authority of Tchou Tehes Fou-nan-ki 
states that in Touen-siun (or Tun-sun ) country “there are five 
hundred families of Zou from India, two /о-2ои and more than 
a thousand Indian Brahmanas, The people of Tun-sun 
practise their doctrine and give them their daughters in 
marriage ; consequently, many of the Brühmanas do not go 
away. They do nothing but study the sacred canon, bathe 
themselves with scents and flowers and practise piety 
ceaselessly by day and night? The ou generally refers to 
the Mongols and Tartats of Central Asia but Pelliot seems to 
be justified in holding that in a wide sense it includes the 
Indians as well. Pelliot's further comment that дон taken in 
contradistinction with the Brahmanas should be understood 
to mean merchants,? though apt in the context, lacks 
corroboration. The fo-t’ou, as pointed out by Pelliot* and 
upheld by Wheatley,’ may represent either a Buddhist or a 
зра. The point of interest in the two passages quoted 
above lies in the motive of immigration of the Brahmanas and 
the fact that in Tun-sun they outnumbered the hous by more 
than one hundred per cent. But in spite of these it cannot 
be conceded that the missionaries took either the initiative 
or even the most important part in spreading Indian civiliza- 
tion in South East Asia. In this connection attention may be 
drawn to the voyages made by twoofthe earliest missionaries, 
Some time after A. D. 414  Fa-hsien sailed from Tümralipti 


1 This account seems to have been drawn from the Leang-chou (cf. Wheat- 
ley, The Golden Khersonese, pp. 48-49 Y. 

2 Pelliot (Joc.cit., p. 279, note 7) was not sure of his translation of 
the text “et leur offrent assidument des vases pleins de rarfums et de 
fleurs". 

3 Ibid., p. 279, note 4. 

4 Ibid., p. 279, note 5. 

5 Op.cit., p. 17, note 3. 
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to Ceylon and from there he came to Java and from this Jatter 
place ultimately returned to Canton. We find in the account 
of his travels that from Ceylon he took passage on board a 
merchant vessel on which there were over two hundred 
souls... And so they went on for more than £0 days until they 
reached a country named Yeh-p’o-ti “where heresies and 
Bráhmanism were flourishing. - After having remained in this 
country five months or so, Fa-hsien again shipped on board 
another large merchant vessel which also carried over two 
hundred persons.-."! On all these, it will be seen, Fa-hsien 
took a merchant vessel. A few years later the princely monk 
K'ieou-na-pa-mo/Gunavarman came to Cho-po ( = Јауа ?) 
aad finally to China, It may be noted that Gunavarman 
reached Lin-yi( Champa ) and finally Canton in 431 A.D. 
in the merchant ship of Tchou Nan-t'ii. e. Indian Nandi.? 
From the above it may not be unjustified to conclude that 
Brahmanas and other missioneries from India came to South 
East Asia in the trail of merchants whose sole motive was 
‘nothing else than acquisition of gold and other kines of 
wealth, particularly after the supply of gold from the Roman 
Orient and Central Asia came toa halt,? 


F, Н. van Naerssen, however, explains the difficulty the 
Indian merchants settling on the coasts experienced in making 
contacts with the closed indigenous societies of the interior 
and thinks that the constitutions of these Indian communities 
acted as a sort of catalyst to bring about the disintegration of 


1 Giles, The Travels of Еа-Нзіеп, pp. 76-79. 
2 Р. Pelliot, Deux Itinéraires, B. E. F. E. O., Vol. IV, 1904, pp. 274-75 ; 
L. C. Damais, B. E. F. E O., Vol. XLVIII, 1957, p. 641. The blogra- 
` phy of K’ieou-na-pa-mo/Gunavarman is cortained in Kao-Seng tehouan 
( Biographies of Eminent Monks ). 
3 Cf.''C'est l'or qui a attiré l'Inde vers l'Eldorado de I’ Extréme-Orient"- 
Sylvain Lévi, *Kouen-louea et Dvipantara,, Bijdragen, Vol 88, 1931, 
p. 627. 
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the native closed societies governed by custcms and favoured 
the growth of principalities [in his instant case Javanese 
-principalities ]: inspired after the Indian models! В, $, 
Rawson, on the other hand, maintains that the nuclei of 
Indianization were but so many mere tráding colonies where 
the Indian way of life prevailed and Indian religions were 
practised. The indigenous people who had: their own 
"distinctive subcultures with a broad level of technical and 
artistic achievement and political sephistication fcund the 
Indian life-style good and accepted it, Inter-matriage and 
‘cultural assimilation followed in thewake.? Bennet Brenson, 
endorses the view originally put forward by J. €. van Leur 
in 1984* that local rulers: in their effort to fulfil their 
territorial and economic ambitions as against remaining 
content with simple supremacy over their respective clans 
‘took the initiative in adopting the Brahmanical way of life 
-and its idea of royalty.* .It. will be seen that the positions 
‘taken by Rawson and Bronson are not far apart and if it is 
-admitted that the process of socio-political transformation 
from clan organization to territorial ‘sovereignty under à 
‘hereditary universal monarch followed-the same pattern in 
Indonesia and other countries in South ‘East Asia as 
elsewhere, the views propounded by Rawson and- Bronson 
‘have much to recommend themselves. However, as Coedes has 
-already uttered the note of caution, it is -better not to 





Ei Culture Contacts ard Social Conflicts in Indonesia, S. Asia Institute, 
1946; De aanvang van het Hindye-indonesischo Acculturatie-proces’ » 
Orientalia Neerlandica, 1948, p. 414 ; Het sociaal Asrect van Accultu- 
raties in Indonesia, Zaire, June, 1948. 

2 The Art of South East Asia; London, 1967, p. 18. 

3 Indonesian Trade and Soclety ( Selected Studies’ on Indonesia, Vol. I), 
2nd Bd., 1960 ( Eng. Trans.‘1967 ), p: 80. 

-& Late Prehistory and Early History of Central Thailand, Early: History of 
South East Asia (ed. R. B. Srhith and W. Watson ),:1979; p. 332, 
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dogmatize and to state that in the matter of creation of 
Indianized states in South East Asia possibly all the different 
agents and attenuating circumstances stated above had some 
contribution, £ 

As to the extent and profundity of Indianization of South: 
East Asia, extreme views have been expressed with vehe- 
mence. Sylvain Lévi expressed his wonder at the depth and: 
maturity of Indian culture in South East Asia which produced: 
such masterpieces of art as the Angkor Vat and Borobudur, 
The tone was set for the Indianists by Alfred Foucher : 

“Ce que les Indiens ont implanté dans ces riches deltas. 
ou ces les fortune’es, се n'est rien moins que leur civilisation 
cu du thoins sa copie ; се sont leur moeurs et leurs'lois, leur 
alphabet et leur langue savante, c'est tout leur état social et. 
religieux, avec une image aussi approch¢e que possible de 
leürs castes et de leurs cultes, En résumé it ne s'agit pas ici 
d'une simple influence mains dans toute la force du terme- 
:d'une véritable colonisation,"? 

4, "Indeed, as late as 1974 Indianists like B. К. Chatterjee and 
К.С. Majumdar? continued to call these states Indian 
colonies, though they concede that no political conquest or 
economic exploitation of these countries by any Indian power 
.was involved, They like to call'these ‘cultural colonies’, An. 
opposite nationalist reaction is also noticeable according to- 
which Cambodia (and for the matter of that all other 


1 ‘Le substrat autochtone et la superstructure indienne au Cambodge et 
à Java’, Cahier d'histoire mondiale, Vol. 1, No. 6, гр. 372-73. 
2 Alfred Foucher, L* Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhira (Paris, 1918 ), П, 
° p. 618. t 
3 Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 
1963; South East Asia in Transition (ed; Delhi, 1965); R. C. 
Majumdar, Ancient Indian Colonies ( Sayaji Rao Gackward-Lectures, 
1967 ); Study of Sanskrit in South East Asia, Calcutta, 1974 ; Preface 
to Chakravarti, Sdok Kak Thom Inscription, Part Y). 
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countries receiving elements of civilization from India ) owes 
to India much less than what, for example, Great Britain owes 
to Rome. 

The real problem is to determine the degree of penetra- 
tion of Indian culture in South East Asia, Did it remain a 
privilege of the élite and confined to the royal courts to which 
the greater masses of the people remained complete aliens, 
retaining, as for themselves, their antochthonous mode of life 
and social, political and zeliglous organization ? Such is the 
view expressed by N.J. Krom and W. F, Stutterheim with 
regard to Java? and Bali? respectively. Stutterheim further 
precises that the ordinary pecple remained attached to anim- 
ism and ancestor-worship, 

For an appreciation of the profundity and extent of Indian 
influence in Champa, Paul Mus gave us the following formula : 
“If (itis seen that )the Chams have completely and easily 
turned their face from the cults which for many centuries 
remained the state religion, it may be supposed that they 
never saw in them anything more than an official formalism, 
Would it not then be an aristocratic and scholarly practice 
which had never been propagated beyond the world of the 
court? If, on the contrary, a definite trace of it be found in. 
the actual traditions, though by force of circumstances, degra- 
ded and reduced to a state of simple popular memory, one will 
thereby have an indication sufficiently sure not only of the 
profoundness but also of the extent of the influence which 
Indian thought historically exerted upon the Chams,"4 It has 


1 Etudes cambodglennes, No. 6, Àvril-Ju'n, 1966, pp. 32-33. 

2 Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (Second Ed.; Gravenhage, 1931, p. 
89 ff, ). 

3 Indian Influences in Old Balinese Art, London, 1935, p. 7. 

4 'L'Inde vue de l'Est: Cultes indiens et indigènes au champa’, B. E.F.E. 
O., Vol. XXXIII ( 1933), p. 371 ; English trazs.-in Journal of Anclent 
Indian History, Vol. VII ( 1976 ), p. 200, 
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been ably argaed by Sylvain Lévi, Przyluski, Jules Bloch 
and P. Mus that South China, South East Asia and India had 
in prehistoric times a common Austro-Asiatic cultural heritage 
with its emphasis on animism, ancestor-worship, God of the 
Soil, Mountain of God and a chief regarded as incarnation or 
representative of both the first ancestor and the High God. 
Similar rites on the occasion of nativity, puberty, initiation, 
marriage and funeral are practised by all the peoples of South 
East Asia, Indianized, sinicized or mountain barbarians, Even 
after Indian civilization underwent great mutation in the form 
of Aryanization, much of the older culture-traits continued to 
subsist., In the historical period when Indian culture made 
its appearance in South East Asia, the indigenous people 
easily recognised in it the very same traits with which they 
were so very familiar and their reaction was one of ready 
acceptance ofthe culture which did not appear to them as 
something quite of a novelty, То quote Mus: “But beneath 
it(the Indo-European element) the pliant and tenacious 
religion of the soil continued to flourish Thus, it so 
happened that when Hinduism with its Sanskrit literature 
reached the Extreme-Orient, one witnessed in it an expansion 
of the old Asiatic ideas, The ideas were - immediately 
recognized, understood, and endorsed by the peoples who 
were not perhaps fully aware of changing their religion 
completely in adopting those from India"! 

Even today the cultured people of Cambodia, Siam. 
Burma, Malaysia, Sumatra, Java and Bali manifest a certain 
spiritual kinship amongst themselves and have certain traits in. 
their manners and habits of everyday life which cannot fail to 
strike an Indian as very close to his own. - The same -culture- 
traits and mode of living disappear as soon es in Indo-China 
one crosses the border of Vietnam and enters the Chinese, 


1 Loc. cit., S. A. I. H., Vols VII, p. 359. ICE 
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world, Given below is a rough and ready summary ofthe 
diverse Indianized culture-traits and elements which testify 
to the fact that Indian cultural influence did not remain 
confined only to the royal courts where metthe big dignitaries 
and priests but reached the common masses far and wide so 
much so that even after nearly seven hundred years when 
the political control of the Indianized princes came to an end, 
the common people continue to be moved and guided, stirred 
and struck by them. Thus, to begin with, in the domain of 
material life and domestic customs, inscriptions bear evidence 
to the existence of a mixed society in which the ruling class- 
es essentialy accepted the material civilization of India, and 
adopted clothings, ornaments, instruments etc, after the Indian 
models, Still today the manner of salute by folding hands 
before the face or the breast, of sitting before a superior with 
legs covered and placed behind, of wearing and knotting the 
Cloth covering the lower part of the body, the mode of taking 
food, all these, taken at random, differentiate an autochthonous 
Indo-Chinese under Indian influence from his compatriots im 
Viet-nam who have undergone violent sinicization, 

In the sphare of sciences, Indian influence has penetrated 
deep into the thought-process ofthe indigenous peoples of 
South East Asia, The use of figures with positional value, 
the world-system i, e. cosmogony and cosmology, astronomy 
and astrology, reckoning of eras ard the system of calender, 
general view on theanatomy of the human body—to take only 
а few examples—are all of Indian origin or highly influenced 
by India, This is not to say that indigenous reckonings, 
attitudes or beliefs in these respects have all vanished. Thus, 
it may be pointed out that five or six days’ week is stilt 
prevalent in parts of Java, Again, side by side with decimal 
reckoning, counting by unitsof 4 or 5 is still practised in 
Cambodia. 

In the matter of language, it is true that all the major 
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linguistic groups of South East Asia viz, Indonesian dialects, 
the Mon-Khmér group or languages, Thai, Tibeto-Burman 
etc, have all retained their morphological and syntactical 
structures unaffected by Sanskrit and Pali, but nevertheless 
it has to be conceded that all the different linguistic families 
indicated above have highly enrichedthemselves through loan- 
words from Sanskrit and Pali. This process is still continuing 
and after the liberation from colonial rule in the wake of the 
Second World War the different nation-states of the region 
are drawing heavily on Sanskrit and Pali for all the scientific, 
administrative and technical terms, so much so that this 
movement has sometimes been derisively called neo-logism 
and frowned upon by the more militant nationalists of these 
countries. Then, the alphabets and scripts used to write all 
these languages in the- ancient period and even in modern 
times, excepting some where the speakers under Islamic 
inspiration have turned toward the Arab world and adopted 
Semitic script only recently and those languages for whicb 
the colonial rulers have introduced the Roman script with 
accented types are of Indian origin, As has been seen earlier, 
there is, of course, a lot of dispute as to the particular region 
of India,—Northern, Western, Southern or Eastern—from 
where the immigrants brought the script to South East Asia, 

| .Then, again, the literature produced in the different 
countries of Sonth East Asia in the ancient perlod, so far as 
it is known to us, has been of Iadian inspiration. They have 
mostly the episodes of tthe great Indian epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata for their theme. -The method of treatment also 
largely follows the classical masters of Sanskrit literature,” 

Besides fictions and dramas, technical texts called Sastras or 
Agamas were also composed.! The fictions and episodes 


1 A good résumé of the ancient Sanskrit texts composed in the countries 
of South Esit Asia has been given by Dr R. C. Majumdar, Study of- 
Sanskrit in South *E1st Asta. In respect of the works.nroduced in 
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again have contributed to the depiction of art-forms like 
paintings, Even today the themes of much of the folklore 
and of the shadow-puppet dances (wayang) are drawn from 
these texts. 

In the realm of art and architecture the Aùkor Vat and 
Bayon of Ankor in Cambodia, Borobudur and Chandi Kalasan, 
‘Chandi Prambanan and Chandi Mendut of Java, the Ananda 
Temple and Shwe-dagon of Burma are some of the existing 

_-wonders of art under Indian influence. All thesé were imbued 
with cosmic significance and were indeed, like any other 
Indian temple, microcosms, Inthe course of evolution the 
temple-architecture as well as statuary art has turned away 
-from their Indian source and also from one another ‘but never- 
theless all the different forms which developed inthe coun- 
‘tries of Indian influence bear sort of a family look clearly. 
-opposed to art-forms inspired by China,* 

Inscriptions mention different kinds of musical instruments 
-and dance forms. Some of the bas-reliefs actually portray 
many of these instruments which show their filiation with 
‘their Indian counterparts. Unfortunately, there is nothing to 
indicate that the modern music of these countries is derived 
‘from ancient Indian music since very little work has been 
-done on ancient Indian music itself. We are more fortunate 
in so far as dance is concerned. The dancing figurines on 
sculptures in look very much alike the modern dancers, The 

Indonesia, see H.B. Sarkar, ‘Indian Influences on the Literature of 

Java and Bali’, Greater Indian Studies, Vol. 1 ( Calcutta ) 1934 ; ^ Dyi-' 

pamaya Bharater Prücina Saühitya, Calcutta, 1963. 

1 ‘L’osmose indienne en Indochine et en Indonésie", Cahiers d histoire 

mondiale, Vol. Y ( 1953 ), No. 4, p. 835. 

2 Cf. “narttakyaš= šobhana-bahyyo giyanyo= =vadikas= tatha) 
vinadiwadyayadinyo —venutalavi $aradahi |”, Ui 
st. XXXV, Stèle of Pràh Kó, Inscriptions du Cambodge ( henceforth 

LC.) Vol. I, p. 22. 
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themes are taken from the-Indian epics, while the forms 
remain equally Indian, As-ia India, everywhere in South ` 
East Asia dance has the common character of being a sort 
of pantomims where every gesture ( mudra ), movement of 
the hand and eyes, every movement of the legs, every atti- 
tude of the body is suggestive of an idea and where a whole- 
event, episode or feeling may be expressed by such ges- 
tures. 

But in spite of continual, almost unending, contacts. 
between India and South East Asia in the ancient period, the- 
result has not been to reduce the cultures of these countries. 
into simple appendages of the great Indian civilization; 
Coedas has rightly pointed out “Dè; son implantation outre- 
mer on peu après, cette civilisation a montré une tendance X 
se diversifier, et les contacts qui ont suivi n'ont fait 
qu'entretenir la flamme allumée par les premiers 'colonisa- 
teurs'",! It is here that one witnesses the role played by 
what is called ‘local genius’ in the making of the cultures of 
Greater India. ‘Local genius’ has to be distinguished from: 
the autochthonous substratum which rather tends to equate 
itself with the undifferentiated Austro-Asiatic heritage. It is: 
the factor which has brought about differentiation in the 
evolution of culture-patterns born out of the inter-action of 
Austro-Asiatique, Chinese and Indian elements. Indeed in 
the process of evolution of civilizations in South East Asia 
three stages may be discerned. In the first place, there is the 
pre-Indian pre-Chinese Austro-Asiatic culture. In the second 
place, which also marks the beginning of the historical period. 
for South East Asia in the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the Christian era, there appear in the arena the 
great civilizations from India and China and a process of 
acculturation began. With regard to the countries coming. 


1 Ibid., p. 830. 
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under Indian influence H. G. Quaritch Wales has distinguished 
two zones, inner and outer, the first of which being 
geographicaly more contiguous to India and situated on the 
highways of navigation was subjected to more extensive- 
acculturation than the other,! In the third phase, local 
genius asserted itself and in the course of contact and conflict 
there resulted in a number of syntheses in the form of mature 
civilizalions each one of which was the exclusive product of 
the region where it flourished. Thus at Borobudur, Aükor 
Vat or Bayon the subject matter as well as the basic: 
technique of execution remains thoroughly Iadian but it is 
strange that no similar specimen to any of these has ever been. 
produced in India. It may be that the idea of massiveness 
was a heritage of the peoples of South East Asia from their- 
megalithic past aod this remained operative even when. 
executing something Indian while the local genius asserted. 
itself differntly in each of these in matters of architectural 
motifs and forms. The course of events as outlined above is. 
generaly acceptable but when it is stated that the end- 
product in each country was essentially the outcome ofthe 
local genius which acted as response to a stimulus given by: 
the Indian culture,? it seems to be not only a gross exaggera-- 
tion but also distortion of facts, Coedés has rightly observed 
that "L' Inde a fourni beaucoup plus qu'une greffe, elle a 
fourni la plante qui, suivant le terroir ou elle s'est développée, 
a produit des fruits de goat di'férent",? With regard to- 
Champa Paul Mus also stated that the ancient Chams. 
received Indian culture in all its details and finesse which 
they did not simply copy but actually lived. * 
1 The Making of Greater‘India, London, 1951. 
2 Ibid.; also Е. D. K. Bosch, “ ‘Local Genius’ en oud-javaansche Kunst", 
Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetensch- - 
appen, Afd. Letterkunde, N. R., Vol. XV, I (Amsterdam, 1952), p. 21. 


3 Le substrat etc., Joc. cit., p. 377. 
4 L'Inde vue de l'Est, loc. cit., pp. 369-70. 
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In the foregoing section, it has been shown that Indian ` 


culture spread deep and wide among the peoples of South 
East Asia, whose material and spiritual life till today is 
‘conditioned or influenced by it. This seems to corroborate 
the statement of Coedés that adoption of Indian culture 
entailed adoption or conformity with the philosophico religious 
doctrine of varndSramadharmat, We propose to put here 
one question, Does this supposed acceptance of varnasrama- 
dharma really concern the social, economic and political 
organization of the countries in question? To put it in other 
words: Is it that the Indian culture modified only the 
superstructure of socio-economic and  politico-religious 
institutions of these countries, leaving the structure, itself of 


.Austro-Asiatic heritage, for all intents and purposes 


unaffected p We propose to discuss the question with special 
reference to Kambujadesa and this for two reasons, In the 
first place, epigraphic, literary and architectural materials 
recording salient facts of life during the period of living 
‘Indian presence have been better studied for this country and 
in the second place, we believe that what is true of Cambodia 


"with regard to the social organization, economic structure and 


political institutions and administrative system was grosso 
-modo valid for other countries of the region coming under 
Indian influence as well. To take up social organization first, 
Such terms as varna, jali, varga, gana, gana etc. occur 
frequently in inscriptions, written both in Sanskrit and 


“Khmer, Indeed, numerous are the references to the fourfold 


caste system as propounded in the Dharmaégastras. Some 
examples may be given, King Ya$ovarman (А, D. 988-1000) 
hàs made an exhortation to the future rulers of Kambuja to 
‘uphold the varnásrama-dharma : 





4 Lesubstrat autochtone etc. loc. cit., p. 373. 
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*sanatano bhümibhujam hi dharmmo= 
adharmmasthitinam pariraksanam yat | 
varnnasramanam sura-pujananan = 
dandyesu dandasca yathaparadham ||” 
Again, King Harsavarman II has been praised as having 
increased by his virtues the joy of all the four varnas 
"beginning with the Brahmanas (brahmanddi-caturvarnna- 
harsam samvarddhayan gunaik).? To indicate that all people 
were eligible for medical services, the Say Fong inscription of 
Jayavarman VII uses the expression four castes (catvaro- 
var nah).? I - 
There is, however, reason to believe that the expression 
varndsrama was sometimes used to indicate the status of free 
citizens as distinguished from slaves.* Moreover, in India 
the number of varnas is always fixed as four while the jatis 
-are innumerable. In Cambodia, the position is just the 
-reverse, Неге the number of jatzs is limited to four but that 
of the varnas is indefinite. А 2 i 
Of the traditional four castes there appears to háve existed 
-some real presence of the Bráhmanas alone. Here again, 
“though they have been eulogized as agrajasma i, в, foremost 
among the created ones, such low callings as attendant of 
royal bath (272/2 sro), barbar (Ayora ; Ksurakarmani kalpitak) 
etc. are sometimes assigned to them. Ор the other hand, the 
‘term ksatriya wnich occurs very rarely (Ksatra being the term 
more in usage in epigraphy) denotes only the king to the 





1 Tep Pranam inscription, D, st. CII, Journal Asiatique, Vol. XI, 908, 
pP. 213-14 ; R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, p. 132. 
^2 Prasat Pram, southern doorjamb, st. IX, B. E. F. E. O., Vol. XIII, 6, 
pp. 17-26. 
3 st. IX, B. E. F. E, O., Vol. III, р. 16. 
-4- cf. Prasat Srahé inscription of Süryavarman I, К. 933, B, Lines 12-13, 
I. C., Vol. IV, p. 48; Pràh Vib&r inscription, К. 380, Western door 
jamb, 1. 31, I, C., Vol. VI, p. 261. 
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exclusion even of the princes of blood royal, and ministers 
and commander-in-chief of the army and the king is regarded 
as preceptor of all the worlds, thereby claiming superiority to 
the dvijas or Br&hmanas. The Vaiiyas and Südras are 
nowhere mentioned. 

The funcioning of the jatz-varna system in Cambodia had: 
certain extraordinary features not to be found anywhere in. 
India at any period, Cambodian kings did not remain content 
in calling themselves upholders of the varnasrama system. 
On behalf of Süryavarman I it has been claimed that he was- 
its founder,? while Rajendravarman arrogated to himself the- 
task of correcting and modifying the varnas (samskrta-varnna- 
vrddhipadais)) Kings enjoyed the privilege of creating new 
varnas, Thus, to mark the completion of studies, king 
Jayavarman V created the two new castes of Karmdantara and 
Khmuk Vrah Kralā Arcana.*  Süryavarman I transferred: 
Sadašiva Jayendravarman of the family of Sivakaivalya to 
the headship of the Karmdntara caste (Ehloñ karmdantara: 
eka). There are other instances of transference from one 
caste to another by royal order. Thus, Jayaviravarman. 
transferred the entire population settled at Devipura to the: 


1 cf. "sarvvalokagurun = саіуа ғајапат yo—tlmanyate[na tasya dattan—na- 
krtan—na , Éraddham phalati kvacit|[atha dvljo —dhikam pujyah pareb- - 
hyo vahavo yad|praplas=te kramaśaś=śila guna-vidya—vifesatahl] 
rajaputraí—ca mantri ca valadhyaksaí—ca sa]Janah|te ѕағууе pujamiy- - 
аз = зуиг = апиригуууд prayatnatak” |]. 

Thnà] Baray inscription, С, sts 2-4, Barth et Bergaigne, Inscriptions: 
sanskrites de Campa et du Cambodge (henceforth I. S. C. C. ), р. 422. 

2 S'ri- Suryyavarmmano =rajya varnabhage kite, Ta Keo inscription, Ву. 

st. VIII, I. S. C. C., No. XIV, 196. 

Prè Кар Inscription, st. ХЕШ, J. C., Vol. I, 82. , 

Kompon Thor inscription, K. 444, A, Lines 16, 17, I. C., Vol. П, 64. 

Sdok Kak Thom inscription, 445 ; Chakravarti, The Sdok Kak Thom: 

Inscription, Part 11, p. 148. 
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caste of goldsmith.! While Udayádityavarman II placed the 
family of the architect Visvakarman to the varna of the 
-gold cup (prathite varnne hema-karanke sakula-pura-lekhito),* 
Those people, possibly of servile situation, who did not 
‘possess any caste status could be attributed one such by the 
‘king, Thus, by order of king Süryavarman I the family of 
Vap Mau of Vibheda came to form part of the varnas and 
díramas (pre dau уа vas nnasrama).® 


The system of /2/:-уағпа as it prevailed in Cambodia 
lacked both ‘the two hall marks of an Indian caste viz. 
‘restrictions on connubiom and commensality. Instances of 
kings marrying Brahmana girls are prominently mentioned’ in 
‘inscriptions of the sacerdotal families, Children born of such 
-unions also did not suffer from any social stigma. On the 
other hand, they received the caste status of their mothers. 
-For reasons explained earlier, the reverse was not true. 
‘Children born of Brahmana father and his princely wife were 
not accepted as Ksatriya. The community feast hinted at in 
the Pràsàt Kantop inscription equally points to a social régime 
"which put no restriction on dining together by members of the 
"village community, evidently divided into various caste 
. groups, 


The foregoing discussion, it is hoped, will make it clear 
that the yati-varna system in Cambodia, had an altogether 
different ae Indeed, it may be stated that the difference 





1 «rajedhirajo—naga-netra-randhre 
devipurastha janatis= tadanim 


cakara camikarc karavarnne. 
nivedanüt tasya susilpavuddhin" : 
=Prak Кд. 717, st. XVI, I. C3 Vol. I, 192. 
2 vit Bastt inscription, K. 205, st. XII, J. C, Vol. ПІ, 6. 


3 Inscription of Prak Vibar, К. 360, Western doorjamb, L. 31, L: C, | Yol, 
VI, 261. i oy EA. 
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in the attitude of Cambodian kings vis-à-vis the varnas can 
best be explained on the assumption that excepting the small- 
number of Brahmanas, mostly of Indian origin, the jati-varna: 
distinction in ancient Cambodia had not much to do with the 
scheme of society after the Indian pattern. "In the absence- 
of a more suitable terminology, the ancient Khmer people 
made use of such expressions as Jati and varna to indicate a 
division of people on the basis of vocations, age and sex but 
which was created, maintained and manoeuvred by the State- 
to suit its purpose, administrative as well as fiscal! What. 
was true of Cambodia was in all likelihood true of the other- 
countries of South East Asia receiving elements of culture- 
from India in the ancient period. Ж. : 


` Again, Cambodian inscriptions testify to the same prepon— 
derant role played by women in the matter of succession and 
inheritance in ancient times as in modern days. In connexion. 
with the rriestly families mention has been made of such 
terms as sa/[vaméía and mdatranvaya and the geneology is- 
drawn in the female line. The sacerdotal charges often 
devolved from maternal uncle to sister’s son ( dhagineya, sva-- 
sriya) or soa of the daughter of the sister (bAagini-suta-- 
sūnu ).5 There are also examples of non-sacerdotal *zazr- 





1 Chakravarti, The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription, 1, p. 112. 

2 cf, for example, (i) The family of Sihali=Più $vdn Gr&mavati, Práh- 
Vihar, I. S. C. C., No. LXI, 534=Tà Keo, B. E. F. E, O., Vol. XXV.,. 
pp. 297-304; (ii) the family of Yogisvarapandita, Ta Keo, A, I. S. C. 
C., XV, pp. 103-05 ; I. C. Vol. ПІ, p. 26 ; IV, p. 186 ( D, sts. IV ) etc ; 
(ili) the family of Рагатасӣтуа, Tà Keo, В, І. 5. С. С. XV, pp. 
106-08; (iv) the family of Visnuvara—Prthivindrapandita 11, Prasàt- 
Kok Po, B. E. F. E. O, Vol, XXXVII, pp, 389 ff, ; 

(v) the family Of Ка endrapandita of Samtac Vrày, Prasat Khtom inse- 
cription, J. C., Vol. HI, pp. 110-11 ; 

(vi) the family of Sivakaivalya, Inscription of Sdok Kak Thorn, В. Ел: 
F. E. O., Vol. XLIII, pp. 76-93 ; 
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ama. With regard to royal succession in ancient Cambodia, 
it has been stated that there are at least twenty-two definite 
and two more probable cases of matrilineal succession of^ 
kings." In the face of so many evidences, it cannot be held. 
that matrilineal succession was due to any vow of celibacy on 
the part of priests holding a particular. sacerdotal charge.? 
It cannot be regarded as a family custom (A4u/acàüra) even. 
On the other hand matrilineal succession formed part of the 
civil law of the country.* 

With regard to economic organization; it has to be remem- 

- bered that in India,as much asin allthe other countries 

(vii) the family of Pranavatman, Vat Тыр Dei Inscription, Melanges 

d'Indianisme offerts par ses e'Teves à M. Syivain Levi, Paris, 1911, p. 

217; 

(viii the family of Saptadevakula, Lovék, I. S. C. C., Vol. "Nm 124: 


26, Ep. 123-32 ; 
(ix) the family of op RE TUS Ta Рес, I. C., a yok V, p. 


246 ; z ‘ 
(x) the family of Kugasthali-Chok Phlan ( Bhüpatindrapandita ), Ban. 
That Inscription, Finot: Notes Ф Epigraphie, 210 ; Prasat Tor In-- 
scription, I. C., Vol. І., p. 229 ; and 
(xi) the family of Vagindrapandita-Divakarapandita, Kuk Trapaa 
Srok, 7. C. Vol., II, pp. 129-30. 

1 For example (i) the family of Sivakaivalya and Sivavinduka, Pàlhàh 
Inscription, B. E. F. E. O., Vol. XIII, 6, pp. 27-36 ; 
(li) the family of general Sahgráma, Pràh Ngouk, I. S.C. C., Vol. 
XVIII, p. 142; 
(ili) the family of Prathivinarendra, the trusted general of Jayavarmam 
II, Prasat Samron, J. C., Vol., VII, p. 130; 


(v) the family of Vap Panditankura and Ác&rya Dharmadhipati,. 
Stuà Crap Inscription, I. C., Vol. V, pp. 203-04 ; and 
(v) the family of Teh Hyan, Prasat Сак, southern tower, south pier, 
I. C., Vo]. IV, p. 168. 
2 Chakravarti, Royal Succession in Ancient Cambodia, рр. 102-03. 
3 A, Barth, ‘Compte Rendu of E. Aymonier's'. Le Cambodge, Journal 
des Savants, 1901, p. 449. 
4 L. Finot, Notes d'Eplgraphie, p. 281. 
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under review, agriculture has all along been tbe main prop 
ofthe economy. The question of ownership cver land there- 
fore assumes a special importance, Theoretically in India the 
“king was the lord of all land. Such was also the position in 
Cambodia but the king was some thing more in Cambodia, 
‘He was regarded even theoretically master of the interior of 
` the surface ( kamraten phdai karom)’ as well. In Indian prac- 
tice, the right of enjoyment of the kingdom by the king was 
to a large extent restricted by the fact that he was looked 
upon as a public servant entrusted with the protection of 
subjects and receiving one-sixth part of the produce of the ^ 
soil instead ( sad-bhaga-bhrto-raja rakset prajam )? but even in 
theory the Cambodian king eats’ і. e. enjoys the kingdom 
: ( svep vrak ғајуа). However, under normal conditions the 
Cambodian kings also did not interfere with the right to enjoy 
ment of the land by the individual or corporate owners of 
‘yarna-bhiimi but the fact remains that he could at will evict 
any body from any land as may be seenin the case of Vap 
-Mau from whom the land of Vibheda was taken away by 
' king Süryavarman I only to be given later to Sukarman Kath- 
stehni.? It is indeed doubtful as to whether the concept of 
full-fledged private ownership of land was ever known in 
«Cambodia. i 
Another feature which distinguishes ancient Indian econ- 
“оту from that of the countries of S. E. Asia is the pheno- 
memon of slavery. Indian economy was never dependent on 
` slave Jabour exclusively or even essentially. Whatever slavery 
there was it was of a domestic character, On the other hand, 
extensive use of slaves in agricultural production is attested 
toin records, literary and epigraphic, of all ages and ccun- 


1 Sdok Kak Thorn Inscription, Lines 3, 72-73, 81-82. 
2 Baudhayana Dharmasutra, 1. 10. 1, 
з Pràh Vihar Inscription, see note 63 atove. 
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tries of South East Asia. These slaves who were tied to 
the soil ( anak sre of Khmer inscriptions ) far outnumbered 
the domestic slaves or those employed for the internal service 
of the temples, In the matter of economic structuring it 
thus appears that the two features viz, absence of full- 
fledged private ownership of land and preponderance of slave 
labour in economic production sharply differentiate the 
ancient South East Asian mode of production from the econo- 
mic system prevailing in India during the same period, 

So far as political institutions and administrative systems 
are concerned Coed?s opines that the concept of a territorial 
state with a governmental hierarchy headed by a monarch, 
as against even a hereditary tribal chief is what differentiates 
the autocthonous peoples who came under Indian influence 
{rom those who were left out ofit.! The contention is not 
free from controversy. As has been seen earlier, Christie 
does not accept the view and contends that long before the 
advent of the Indians, there existed organized territorial 
monarchies in Lin-yi and Fou-nan. But the chronological 
scheme of Indianization adopted by him is all the more 
-controversial.* As has already been seen, the Leang-chou 
account of the Hiuen-t’ien story states that he arrived outside 
the city of Fou-nan. Critically analyzed this statement would 
signify that Fou-nan was a territorial unit and it had a settled 
administrative centre in the city for which reason the city 
itself was possibly so named. The name of the queen Lieou- 
ye also has not been used in any of the Chinese texts contain- 
ing the account as a clan or totemic name, It was a name 
absolutely personal to her, It will thus be justified to consider 
her ruler of a fixed territory, In other words, even before 
the first Indian political adventurer appeared in the person of 


1 Les états hindouisés etc. ( nouvelle ed., Paris, 1964 ), p. 3. 
2 See p.229, note 1. 
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Hiuen tien ( = Kaundinya 7), the idea of territorial state was 
not unknown in Fou:nan, The same conclusion cannot 
definitely be drawn from the account of Kaundinya and Soma 
as recorded in the Mi-son inscription referred to earlier. In 
this story, Kaundinya, the Indian Brahmana fellinlove with 
Soma who was the daughter of the king of the Nagas. 
(bhüjagendra-kanyá). Here it is not clear whether her father- 
was a territorial monarch or just a chief of the Naga tribe. 
Inthe folklore version of the story, however, the father-in- 
law of Pràh Thon ruled over the nether world and reclaimed 
land from the sea so as toenlarge the dimensions of Kok: 
Thlok, the dominion of Pràh Thon. In other words, both. 
Pràh Thon and his father-inlaw were ruling over fixed: 
territories, 

It has, again, been contended that under the influence of 
the Indian settlers, the indigenous chiefs transformed- 
themselves into kings after the Indian model and soon after- 
ward adopted the Sivaite conception of royalty. Siva, the 
guardian deity of the State was represented in the form. 
of a /ilga and communication with him was made through the 
intermediary of the royal chaplain.! The idea of the chief 
or the king placed under the benevolent care and protection 
of the supreme godhead is an Austro-Asiatique heritage- 
equally shared by the Indians and the South East Asiatic 
peoples;? The idea of divinity of the functions as well as of 





1 F.D. K. Bosch, ‘Het Lingga-Heiligdom van Dinaja’, Tijdschrift. Bat. 
Gen., Vol. 64, 1924, рр. 227-91; Heine-Geldern, ‘Cenception of 
State and Kingship in South East Asia’, Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. П, 
1942, pp. 15- 30; К. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “Agastya”, Tijdschrift Bat. 
Gen., Vol. 76, 1936, p. 503. 

2 СЕ for example the Puri Inscription of Anabgabhima III of Saka year- 
1158 (line 1) wherein Anafgabhima III describes his empire as the- 
Purusottamasamrajya and himself as the Viceroy ( rautta ) of Puruso- 
ttama-Jagannatha ( Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 201), 
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the person of the king has equally found favour in our period 
in India and South East Asia, But the concept was pushed: 
to its logical extremity in South East Asia. In India the 
godhead Siva or Jagannatha (=Visnu) was conceived of аз. 
svümi(Lord). In Cambodia the lord of the world (Kamratet- 
jogat) was at first the rajya (i. e. kingdom in the abstract) but 
later on he became united and/or identified with raja i. e. the 
king. Even theoretically, the king was superior to the three 
high gods of the Brahmanical Trinity, taken both individually 
and collectively.! Again, while the ancient Indian king was 
only the upholder and not the source of law (dkarma- pravar- 
taka), South East Asian kings were the sources.of law having 
the right to promulgate new laws and modify or abrogate the 
existent ones? There was по bar to his becoming an 
Oriental Despot, From the Cambodian inscriptions it is 
amply clear that the king could manipulate the social 
organization to the best profit of the State which was hardly 
distinguishable from his person. As has been already seen, 
the extent of social engineering practized by the Khmer 
kings will be evident from their unrestrained power with 
regard to creation, transference and other kinds of manipula- 
tion of castes. In practice, however, certain compelling 
factors limited royal absolutism. In the first place, abundance 
of monsoon rain made large-scale hydraulic projects like 
construction of big reservoirs, irrigation canals and dams not 
absolutely necessary, This deprived the kings from extort- 
ing all agricultural surpluses of the lard and largely weakened 
him militarily. Further, tropical and semi-tropical forests ard: 
barriers of mountains and seas rendered communication to 
distant and inner regions difficult, All these made it well- 


1 Cf. Chakravarti, The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription, Part І,.рр. 34-42. 

2 L'osmose etc., Zoc..cit., рр. 831, 836; Le substrat autochtone etc., oc. 
cit., p. 371. Ë = 

3 The Sdok Kak Thom Inscription, Part І, рр. 86-112. 
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nigh impossible for kings of these countries to bebave as an 
irresponsible and absolute despot, 


Azain it is said that South East Asia received the idea of 
law and justice (dharma and danda) from India. But it is also 
equally true that India did not impose her ready made laws 
and institutions on these countries, but only supplied the 
norms, the method of classification and differentiation as 
exemplified in the Dharmagastras and on the basis of which 
indigenous customary laws, practices and institutions were 
systernatized and ultimately codified. In this connexion we 
cannot but quote the following statement of R. Lingat : "C'est 
dans cette littérature (les Dharmaéastras) que les droits locaux, 
restés longtemps coutumiers, vont trouver les modèles 
suivant lesquels ils pourront see construireet les instruments qui 
leur permetteront do se perfectionner, Autrement dit, le 
droit hindou, au lieu d'imposer see injonctions et de se 
superposer à des ragles coutumitres qu'il aurait prétendu 
Évincer n'a cherché qu'à offrir des principes et des méthodes 
des classements et des distinctions, grace auxquels unvé'ritable 
droit local a pu s'organiser. Le droit hindou a apporté moins 
des prescriptions que des normes, moins des institutions toutes 
faites que des cadres pour ordonner des institutions existantes 
оц en formation"! This observation holds good equally for 
Cambodian and Thai Kroms, Indonesian Adat laws and 
Burmese laws of Wareru. The contents did not change so 
much as their arrangement. 

From the foregoing discussion we may conclude that 
Indian culture failed to modify the basic structure of society, 


1 Les régimes matrimoniaux du Su-Est de l'Asie, Publications of E, F. E.- 
O., Paris, Vol. XXXIV, I (1952), р. 112, The following passage of. 
the Leang-Chou may be noted in this connexion: ‘һе ( Kiao-tchen- 
jou i.e. the second Kaundinya) changed all the rules ( of Fou-nan ) 
„according to the methods of India" (Pelliot, ‘Le Fou-nan’, B. E. F; E.» 
O., Vol. III, p. 269 ). 
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economy and polity of the South East Asian countries which 
essentially remained true to their Austro-Asiatic past, while 
the superstructure consisting of social behaviour pattern, 
religions practices, fine arts, and literature, scientific and 
philosophical speculations, jurisprudence and administrative 
system was largely moulded by Indian ideas and ideals. The 
end product in each country was due to the operation of its 
particular local genius. : 


ASPECTS OF PRE-BUDDHIST ART OF BIHAR 


UPENDRA THAKUR 


BIHAR HAS BEEN one of the prominent creative centres of 
Indian art and culture. Its contributions in the field of 
plastic art is unique. Although a large number of art 
specimens representing different phases and modes of 
expression have been found all over the state, unfortunately 
no serious efforts have been made so far to present a 
systematic, connected and critical account of these art objects 
which would throw interesting light on the history of art and 
artistic activities in Bihar. Occasionally, however, scholars 
have worked on some aspects ofthe art of Bihar,! but their 
contributions do not throw sufficient light on all the facets of 
the art treasures for which Bihar is famous in the country. 


4 Of the contributions made so far mention may te made of The Temples 
of Bihar by P. C. Roy Choudhary, Ancient Monuments of Blhar and 
Orissa by Qureshi, Mahabodhi by Cunningham, Buddha-Gaya by 
R.L. Mitra, Gaya and Buddhagaya by B. M. Barua, Bharatiya Kala 
Ko Bihar Ki Dena ( in Hindi ) by B. P. Sinha, Patna Museum Catalo- 
gue of Antiquities edited by P. L. Gupta, Bihar Through the Ages 
(relevant chapters), A Comprehensive History of Bihar (relevant 
chapters ) edited by B. P. Sinha, and Chittaranjan Pd. Sinha's Early 
Sculptures of Bihar as wellas some stray notices in the form of arti- 
cles in learned journals. Most óf these works are, however, sketchy 
and do not carry us far. B. P. Sinha’s Bharatiya Kala Ko Bihar Kt 
Dena no doubt trles to trace the growth and development by art and 
architecture from the earliest times to the Pala period, but based as it 
is mainly on the objects preserved in Patna Museum it is largely super- 
ficial and can not be relied upon as ап authentic account of art in 
Bibar; it can at best serve the purpose of a textbook. Moreover, 
since the composition of these works many valuable art objects have 
come to light which are unique in character and call for special 
‘treatment. 
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In fact, the works done so far touch only the fringe, and the 
"vast problem remains as before.! 

The first tool that marked the Early Stone Age as well as 
the beginning of art in Bihar was collected as early as 
1865 by T. W. Hughes, and since then a large number of 
finds have been collected by various scholars and instituti- 
ons. But all told, it must be admitted that compared to other 
parts of India, pre-historic investigation in Bihar is still 
in its infancy. Excepta few sites such as Jethian in Gaya, 
Bhimabandha in Monghyr and a few sites in the Suvarna- 
rekhà valley in Singhbhum, all the works done are of index 
nature. Only a knowledge of pre-historic sites and collection 
of tools is not enough to give an idea of the condition 
of art of Bihar in those days and we would have to 
study the associated flora and fauna for the purpose. 
The valleys of Suvarnarekhü, Sanjay, northern and south- 
ern parts of Chhotanagpur plateau, Man valley in Mon- 
ghyr and the Jethian valley in Gaya must be extensively 
explored in order to present an intelligible story ofthe 
artistic activities of the pre-historic society. 

The discovery of material relics of neolithic peasant 
communities at Chirand is remarkable as it is not only the 
first of its kind in Bihar, but in the whole of India. The 
Chirandian neolithic culture has no parallel in the known 
Indian neolithic complex. Previously a large number of 
neolithic tools were discovered in South Bihar and in re- 
cent times also two sites Dugni and Barudip have been 
excavated. However, we do not know anything about 
the transitional phase from hunting-gathering to settled 
agriculture. 


4 Upendra Thakur, ‘History and Archaeology of Bihar: А Study in 
gaps’ Presidential Addrees ( Ancient Section ), First Annual Confer- 
ence of the Bihar Itihdsa Parishad, Muzaffarpur, 1976, p. 5. 
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. Several seasons of work at Sonepur (Gaya District), Chir- 
and ( Saran ) and Oriup ( Bhagalpur ) have yielded remains 
of a chalcolithic culture. While Sonepur does not claim 
any spectacular or historically important structure, it is im- 
portant from purely archaeological point of view as it 
-clearly demonstrates the penetration of the black-and-red@ 
ware in the (Ganga ) valley in a pre-N. B. P. Ware hori- 
zon. No less interesting, but equally intriguing are the 
polished stone axes recovered from the lower levels of the 
site, Settlement pattern and other aspects of culture of the 
period are not known fully due to small scale excava- 
tions at the lower levels. We do not know much about the 
life of the people, and the problem of their origin is still 
unsettled. Remains of a similar nature have also been found 
in West Bengal, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh etc. In order 
to fill in the gap between the Chalcolithic cultures of these 
places and restore the missing link, a thorough explora- 
tion in South Bihar, particularly in the valleys of Sone, 
north and South Koels, is necessary, besides large scale 
horizontal excavations at key-sites such as Chirand and 
Manjhi (Saran), Maner (Patna ) and Jahangira (Bhagalpur).* 

The discovery of ‘copper-hoards’ is one of the serious. 
problems of proto-historic Bihar, which has not been found. 
from any stratified deposits so far. The whole area covering. 
the copper belt in South Bihar needs to be extensively ex- 
plored and excavated, specially the key-sites. Moreover, 
excavations at Chirand and Sonepur have revealed that the- 

Chalcolithic period gradually passed in to Iron Age without 
any. hiatus.in. between. Where, when and how did “iron 
technology begin in Bihar; 1t is true, Bihar has iron.. 
mines which have a long history of exploitation, but the 
iron objects found from these sites have to be scientifically 


1 


1 Ibid. pp. 5-6. 
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examined to settle the problem of their source. Stratigra-- 
phically, they are pre- N. B. P, Ware. E 


n 


The grand sweep of history, between the first appearance- 
of man and the emergence of the written records, is known 
as pre-history or the pre-historic record which has a much 
longer duration than the historic period. The people of 
this culture used in the early stages stones along with the 
branches oftrees as handles, bones, ivory and horns of 


mammoths etc. . 
This early civilization passed-through three definite sta-- 


ges (i). Palaeolithic (Old Stone ), (ii) Neolithic (New 
Stone ) and (iii) Chalcolithic ( Metal Age) when the first 
metal was utilised by man. According to some preshis-- 
torians, the transition period between absolute stone age and” 
absolute metal age.may be termed as Aeneolithic. But, as 
we know, the areas like Madras witnessed no Copper Age 
and the stone was followed by the Iron, The palaeolithic 
period, within the bounds of Pleistosene is the age of man, 
the hunter and is commonly divided into lower (or early } 
or middle and upper ( or late ) Old Stone Age.? All these 
however indicate different stages of evolution, not necess- 
arily synchronous in different regions of the world. 

Thus, the earliest tools, known as ‘Eoliths’ and the.tools 
of green. guartzite, peaps and pebbles belonging to this- 
period and found in different parts of Bihar mark the be-- 
ginning of the first artistic activities when the preshistoric: 
man manufactured effective stone tools and weapons to hünt. 
the animals for his food. I , 


1 Comprehensive History of Bihar, (benceforth CHB), Vol. T, Pt. I (ed: 
B. P. Sinba), p. 883. 
2 Ibid., p. 884. ' = 
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The manufacture of these tools was not confined to one 
~variety only. The early man had devised methods to manu 
facture varieties of tools by chipping out stone having 
sharp-cutting edge. From pebble tools to the tiniest Acheu- 
lean handaxes is an interesting story of the march of 
civilisation as well as the advancement in early technology 
-which speaks of the aesthetic sense, if not the artistic activi- 
ties, of the Stone Age man. 

Though a large number of Middle Stone Age (Mesoli- 
thic age) tools such as points, scrapers, leaf-shaped blades 
have been discovered from many parts of Bihar, it would 
be futile to try to find any art in them. The New Stone Age, 
however, shows a well developed technique of production 
which is evident from the polish found on the tools and 
weapons. In Bihar,as elsewhere, neolithic man not only 
‘continued chipping and flaking, but grounded and polished 
their industries too.! These qualities are met with in all 
neolithic industries of Bihar, where stone bead-making was 
higly developed. Although we do not have evidence of the 
attistic activities of the prehistoric man, a few remains 
have, however, been reported from the Singhbhum District, 
.at a place known as Maubhandar which include a life-size 
figure of a man in archaic style probably belonging to the 
late Stone Age. 

The Neolithic Age witnessed the growth of agriculture 
and settled life which in turn gave birth to a variety of 
-crafts, such as pottery-making, bone tool making, stone-tool 
making etc, Besides, excavations at Chirand have brought 
to light for the first time a neolithic cultural horizon in 
Bihar which is characterised by the absence of any trace 
of metal, and associated with post-firing ochre-painted red - 





1 Ibid. pp. 388-89. 
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"ware, grey ware, plain red ware and neolithic cults.! Mote- 
over, we have figures of ball, birds, snakehood,coiled snakes 
etc. in archaic style? which clearly demonstrate the neoli- 
thic man's devotion to artistic activities. Though crude and 
«ugly, these objects nodoubt have definite forms which mark 
the dawn ofa promising era in the history of art in India. 
It has been rightly pointed out that “art in the beginning 
was a magic tool and had little to do with beauty”.3 

Infact, the neolithic settlers in Chirand had evolved 
their own technique of producing art objects. “From plas- 
tic clay they produced vessels for storing, grain, water and 
other liquid and many other utensils needed in daily life'.4 
The large number of pot-sherds in various shapes and ware 
‘certainly speaks of the creative genius of the society as well 
as the flourishing potter’s craft. At the first look one gets 
baffled at the finish and regularity of forms in the different 
‘wares rendering it impossible to understand the real charac- 
ter of the potters but a close examination would show that 
the majority of them were produced by turn table and 
'dabbing methods. Some of the potteries made entirely by 
hands have also been found along with other forms. 

A large number of potteries found in Chirand have 
“lustrous burnishing unexpectedly of very high order over 
the exterior and the interior’.5 In few cases, however, we 
find that the exterior is burnished whereas the interior bears 
irregular scratches. The clay used was sandy and 
micaceous which is not very suitable for making pots as 





1 lbid. р. 892. 

2 JBRS., Vol. LXI, p. 29, Plate X, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 

3 E. Fischer, The Necessity of Art, p. 35. 

4 L.A. Narain, ‘The Neolithic Settlement at Chirand', JBRS, Vol. LXI, 
1970, p. 24. Я 

5 Ibid., p. 24. 
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‘its sandy nature and moisture help disintegrate the pots 
easily. The most interesting aspect of this ceramic art or 
industry is the. technique of post-firing painting іп ochre 
colour and applique decoration on the pots. It is true that 
the neolithic men had no conception of art-style or school 
аз we understand it today, nevertheless the designs in paine- 
ting on the pots, consisting generally of linear, criss- 
crcss, concentric semi-circle, horizontal rim bands anda 
trident-like object as well as bowls in deep grey colour and 
sometimes on black-and-red ware, connected probably with: 
some sort of ritualism speak volumes of their artistic talents 
and keen interest in making such objects. Although always 
engaged in tapping new food and investing new tools and 
weapens for the purpose, they also found time for artistic 
pursuits. As already noted above, natural objects naturally 
formed the subject-matter of art. For artistic expression 
generally clay was preferred due to its ductile nature. 
From Chirand we have figurines of bull-bird and snake in 
burnt clay,’ which are mostly archaic in style, and have no~ 
thing to do with beauty. Whatever the quality, there is no 
doubt that they had prior knowledge of all the basic art 
such as pottery-making, grinding of tools etc, the relics of 
which clearly demonstrate that they were produced by ex- 
pert hands. Moreover, the grinding technique adopted by 
them to obtain sharp cutting edge and smoothen the surface 
= —-gf'stone-tools was also applied on bone-tools with high 
degree of conipetence which testifies to their developed men- 
tal faculty and the genius for producing fine objects of art 
in the succeeding periods. 
The neolithic period was superseded by black-and-red 
ware people who lived in the Chalcolithic age. The most 





1 L.A. Narain, op. cit., p. 29, Plate X, Nos. I, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
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favourite tool in the uplands of Bihar was the scounded 
-butt-axe. bifacially ground .and with ovoid and lenticular 
transverse section, wedge-shaped axe, chisel, shouldered 
celt, barchisel similar to the Malayan type, performed stone 
-and hammer-stones.! The next phase was distinguished 
by faceted square cut-tools. This age was followed by co- 
-pper which is more than proved by the continuity of certain 
types of tools. | І 

For long it was believed that megalithic monuments do 
not exist in the valley of the Ganga or any of its tributaries. 
"Unfortunately very little work has been done on the mega- 
lithic culture in Bihar. Sepulchural—commemorative or 
memorial—in nature, these megalithic tombs and related 
monuments are constructed of large blocks of stones or 
slabs either in their natural form or roughly quarried or 
trimmed as in Bihar. Megalithism is still a living practice 
in Bihar amongst Larka Kols, Hos, Oraons, Mundas and 
JBhuyias and they bear affinities with megalithes with other 
parts of the world, like the Caucasus, Mediterranean and 
Atlantic coasts.2 We have such megalithic tombs and 
monuments near some of the Munda and Kol burial ground 
and other places in Chhotanagpur area of south Bihar.? 
Moreover, the so-called Asura sites, first discovered and 
described by S. C. Roy, also furnish megalithic monuments 
in these areas. J. D. Beglar, however reported the existence 
of alleged stone circles near the foot of the Pretasila hill at 
Gaya, which is traditionally ascribed to the Kols of 
Chhotanagpur.4 - 


Besides megalithic tombs and monuments, we also come 


1 PASB, 1874, pp. 96-97 ; 1875, p. 103. 

2 For details see CHB, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 895-96. ^ 
3 Ibid., pp. 896-97. 
‘4 Quoted, ibid., p. 897. 
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across rock-carving at some places in Bihar—a practice 
which continued fairly late in historical times and was 
encouraged by the Hindus, the Buddhists and the Jainas. 
Some rock-carvings were found in the neighbourhood of the 
village Dhobadihar, almost twenty-four miles from 
Chaibasa (where microliths were also collected) and at 
Maubhandar in Singhbhum near Ghatsila. According to 
tradition, “the five figures incised represent the five Pandava 
brothers who are supposed to have spent their scheduled life 
fora year” Its dating however is subjective and its so 
called affinities with the  rock-carvings of Austria are 
doubtful. 3 

The Chalcolithic Age witnessed the manufacture of copper · 
implements, mainly copper-axe heads, in Bihar when the- 
people learnt the technique of reducing copper from the ores. 
Side by side with agriculture they engaged themselves in: 
different crafts of which we have still many evidences. The 
types of weapons found in different parts are flat celts, 
shouldered celts, bar-celts, rings, harpoons, antennae swords. 
and anthropomorphical figures as well as the double axe: 
Thus, we find that the variety of tools, weapons and vessels 
used by the Chalcolithic man was far greater than the one 
used by his predecessors in the Stone Age, which undoubtedly. 
speaks of his material enrichment, development of human- 
skill, economic and intellectual progress, 

Besides a variety of crafts, we also’ come across some 
terracotta figurines belonging to the Chalcolithic Age. 
Excavations at Oriup (Bhagalpur) have yielded an archaic 
variety of mother Goddess, while at Sonepur near Bela in 
Gaya District a punctured bird was found. The excavations 
have further revealed the existence of a black-and red ware: 


1 Ibid , pp. 897-98. 
2 Ibid., p. 898. 
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Chalcolithic culture in the area. The pottery types include 
basin, vases with narrow necks and flayed rims as well as 
some hand-made shallow dishes and a lipped vessel (IA š 
c. 1000 B. C), Iathe next phase (IB) we come across some 
black-and-red ware of the finer fabric, besides black ware ;. 
corinated dishes; some black-ware sherds bearing ` white 
painting in strokes ; fine red ware having paintings in the 
form of dots in cream colour ; lipped bowl in black-and-red 


ware, copper, wire, bone-pins, arrow-heads etc (c. 800-600- 
B.C)! 


The next period known as Sonepur B presents black ware- 
of finer quality as well as N, B. P. in golden, pink and silvery 
colours together with some red ware having paintings in- 
cream colour. “For the first time were found iron nails, 
coarse copper objects like rings and antimony rods"? Terracott- 
as similar to those found in Bulandibagh and a crystal woman- 
figure of excellent workmanship have also been found (700- 
200 B. C.).? From the above it is clear that copper as a new 
material came to be used extensively ín artistic activities of 
the period of which we have one similar instance from 
Manbhum, now preserved in the Patna Museum. The figure 
represents the conventional type of human form with its. 
genital portion clearly. represented and the shoulder and the 
leg being in stylised form.. All these objects clearly illustrate- 
the artistic activities of the Stone Age and Chalcolithic man. 
who was no longer a hunter and food gatherer, but had made 
remarkable strides in various walks of life. His artistic 
activities expressing themselves through  extra-ordinary 
shapes and objects mark out a distinct place for him in the- 


1 Ibid., p. 901. 
2 Ibid., p. 902. 
3 Ibid., p. 902. 
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domain of early art in India whose beginnings сап be seen in 
these simple artistic creations. 

The Chalcolithic culture sequences which we come across 
at Sonepur have also been confirmed by the numerous finds 
in Chirand on the bank of the Ganga, in the district of Siwan, 
"The excavator's spade has brought to light a fully developed 
:black-and-red Chalcolithic culture, associated with a fine red 
ware in the form of spouted vessels in red ware. The pottery 
types include dishes, bowl, dish-on-stand having paintings in 
strokes, as the inside of a black-and-red ware dish, resembling 
the white paintings on black-and-red in Ahar and Gilund in 
Rajasthan. Though dish-on-stand in red ware is found with 
-cream painted dots, а dish-on-stand in black-and-red ware! is 
.a rare find which has few parallels elsewhere, And, this in 
turn shows the Chalcolithic man's genius for artistic creaticns 
‘in metal in various forms and shapes which is further evident 
-from the finds made in the course of explorations at Oriup 
village near Antichak, the site of the erstwhile Vikramafila 
University in Bhagalpur or ancient Campa, These finds 
include black-and-red ware, one half charred spouted dish with 
white paintings as well as a miniature terracotta figure of the 
„mother Goddess. Thus, archaeology has revealed the 
existence of a culture represented by black-and red ware, 
-copper, dish-on-stand, white painted black-and-red ware—a 
. fully developed Chalcolithic complex in both north апа south 

Bihar, 

The proto-historic ceramic culture in Bihar is represented 
-by the painted Grey Ware consisting of bowls and dishes of 
fine grained grey fabric, painted over in black pigment with 
designs bearing simple bands, groups of verticals, obliques, 
criss-cross lines, sigmas, svastikas, chain of short spirals, rows 
of dots and dishes, circles, semi circles etc. Painted grey 





1 Ibid.,p. 902. 
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ware sherds of inferior qualities were also found at Vaiéali and 
Buxar which may be placed as early as 1000 B. C. These 
objects clearly speak of the fine workmanship and artistic 
‘talents of the pre-historic and protohistoric men who had by 
mow made remarkable advances in the domain of civilization. 


III 


One of the great revolutions in the life of man, was the 
-discovery of metal. First came the copper and then iron 
which gradually changed the material culture of the people. . 
The advent of iron in Biharin the seventh century B. C. 
‘ushered in a new era—the era of kingdom-building of splendid 
glory and great achievements in the field of art. The metal 
ores, if heated sufficiently, could be turned into matter which 
-could be hammered out or cast in any form. This in turn could 
be made into a blade or the receptacle. It has been rightly 
remarked by Stuart Piggot that "this recognition of the 
relationship between copper ore and the metal is one with: 
‘far-reaching consequences: it is the basis of chemistry and 
metallurgy".! i 


As we know, by the time of the Yajur and Atharva SamAi- 
tds the geographical focus had shifted from the Punjab east- 
words towards the Gang4-Yamuna Doab,as far east as Magadha. 
“But, it is interesting to note that the later Vedic literature 
appears to know iron as there are repeated references to iron, 
as well as to copper, bronze, lead and tin.? The earliest Iron 
Age occupation is associated with a time, well-fired painted 
Grey ware which constitutes the hallmark of this cultural 
‚реп. By the end of the painted Grey ware period, 
a more or less uniform culture represented by the black 
lustrous pottery known as N, В, P, or Northern Black Polished 





1 Piggot, Pre-historic India, р. 21. 
.2 Bridget & Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization, pp. 206, 209, 
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ware extended from the lower Ganga tothe Punjab. The- 
most interesting aspect of this cultural development is that 
atsome of the renowned. historical sites such as Rajghat, 
Buxar, Sonepur, Chirand and Prahladpur Painted Grey ware- 
is conspicuous by its absence, the black-and-red giving vay: 
directly to Northern Black Polished ware around 500 B. C.,* 
which represents “one ofthe technical high watermarks of: 
the Indian potter. Itis a black gloss ware with a surface- 
very closely related to that of the Greek Black, but there- 
seems to be no reason to suppose that the Indian potters. 
derived their technique from any external source”.? 


The Iron Age in Bihar is represented by two distinct 
phases. In the early phase we have a few art pieces surviving- 
inthe form of clay figurines such as found in Mahabirghat: 
excavations (Patna City)? and in the later phase we have far 
greater artistic activities due to fairly wide use of iron which- 
the artists now used as chisel and fine burin in carving stone-- 
sculptures, wooden figures, ivory objects etc. 


These wotks of art provide an insight into the minds of 
the artists. While they reflect the spirit and atmosphere of 
the pre-historic cultures, they also indicate the social values. 
and religious beliefs in their own way. Unfortunately, the art 
of the prehistoric cultures has not survived : Only the rock 
art, if placed in a sufficiently well-protected situation, survives 
for many thousand years as is evident from the rock-carvings 
at Kowa Dol, Sultanganj Dhobadihar, Maubhandar etc. in 
Bihar, But, wood carvings and painting on wood, bark or 
even the bare ground, have no chance of survival whatsocever,+ 





1 Ibid., p. 213. For details, see pp. 286-93. 

2, Ibid., p. 293. 

3 B.P. Sinha, and L. A. Narain, Pataliputra Excavation, 1955-56, p. 46 ;. 
Plate X, і 

4 Bridget-Allchin, op. cit., p. 296. 
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The surviving art of stone age betrays peculiar limitations, 
and they may be classified under three heads : (i) painting on 
rock, (il) painting on pottery and (iii) modelling in clay to 
make terrocotta figurines, But, *with the later stages of the 
Iron Age and the pottery of the Early Historic period 
throughout the whole continent, plain unpainted shapes 
became fashionable. But the older traditions also lingered 
on” ;1—it did not die out. The whole sweep of prehistoric art 
would make its lover feel disappointed at the limitations of the 
materials used in it, There is neither the variety of 
expression nor the range of exploitation of media. Stone 
sculpture is rare and undeveloped terracotta sculpture not fully 
exploited and the metal work, notwithstanding the excellence 
of the unique pieces, was not developed widely.? Paintings 
done on wall during this period do пої survive.’ In other 
words, we have no traces of the art done on perishable 
materials and we are left "wondering whether less durable 
forms of artistic expression have completely vanished”.* 


It would not be wrong to presume that the art-tradition of 
the neolithic and other pre-historic men served as a guide-line 
tothe people of historic period. Although we do not have 
many specimens of the art of this period, yet the discovery of 
several structures, for instance, the remains of the stone 
fortifications at Rajgir in the form of Cyclopean walland 
Javasandha-ka-Baithaka, goes a long way in filling up this gap 
and may be ascribed to the pre-Buddhist period, probably to the 
age of the Mahabharata when Jarasandha is said to have ruled 
over Rajagrha (Rajgir) Though it would be futile to search 





Ibid , p. 307. 
Ibid , p. 307. "- 
з As in the case of Mithila (Madhubani Paintings) ; cf. Upendra Thakur, 


Madhubani Painting, Chaps 17, Ш. 
4 Bridget-Allchin, op. cit , p. 303. 
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for specimens of high artistic merit in Bihar before the advent 
of Emperor Asoka on the political scene, it would not be 
presumptuous to remark that the highly developed art of the 
Asokan period must have had its root in the artistic structures 
of the previous ages which served as models for the later 
buildors and artistes. As we know, the earlier works of art 
and structures were generally of wood which were easily 
destroyed by the destructive agencies of nature with the 
result that hardly any traces of them are now left to assess 
their worth. Literary sources nodoubt vouchsafe for the 
existence of a highly developed art tradition in pre-Asokan 
days in which lithic constructions must have played a 
prominent role, But, all told, the fact remains that though 
the works of art of this period have perished, the style 
remained and served as a model to the later artistes, 


From the Vedic period onward the Eastern Indian Art 
appears to have possessed certain peculiar features, not to be 
found in other parts of India. The description of 5;asána 
{burial mounds and funeral pyres) in the Brahmana literature 
gives an interesting account of the four-cornered sepulcharal 
mound constructed by the godly people and those of asura 
mature, It says that “the people who are godly make their 
funeral or burial places four-cornered, while those who are of 
the asura nature, the Easterners and others make them round. 
Those who are godly people make them so as not to be 
separate from the earth, while those people who are of asura 
nature, the Easterners and others make their mounds so as to 
be separated from the earth either ona basin or on some 
such thing’. These references show that the Aryan funeral 
mound “was a square structure built on the ground without 
any base while the Easterners built circular structure with a 
base or plinth, like the early Buddhist stūpas”,2 





1 Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 8.1-4. 
2 CHB, Vol. І, Pt. J, pp. 714-15, 
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As religion can not be divorced from philosophy and 
philosophy from religion, similarly art and architecture can 
not be separated from each other in early days, Every 
occasion in a household affair demanded some sort of rituals 
to be performed which in turn necessitated invocation of 
certain gods and goddesses to protect the family and its 
members. The references to demoness Jara as Grhadevi and 
the temple of Maninàga in the MahábAárata! point to this 
direction? We have mention of several stone structures 
in Bihar during the time ofthe Buddha in Pali Buddhist 
texts š for instance, the Parayana Sutta (No. 72 of the Sutta- 
nipata ) describes the pasanaka( stone-made }caitya of 
Rajagrha, the second capital of Magadha, While the Jatakas. 
refer toa place of stone only once, the Palitexts generally 
describe the stone pillars and stone cutters. The use of 
stone in the basements of halls, stairs, floors and walls as well 
as in roofing of houses was also permitted by the Buddha to 
his disciples, which included residential houses such as оідаға, 
addhayoga, prasdda, harmyaand guAà, The use of burnt 
bricks and ` sudha or lime in such buildings was also known, 
As a matter of fact, the Jatakas abound in the descriptions of 
towns, fortified cities, palaces and other kinds of private 
houses and mandapas (pavilions). The walls sorrounding the 
fortified cities were interspersed with gate-ways (gopuram) 
with watch towers (atfalas). Temples were also built which 
were called devakula or cai?ya probably of Yaksas and other 
heterodox sects.? We have also numerous references in the 
Jatakas to the statues of gods, set up in houses* and to 
buildings the walls of which were decorated with paintings. 


1 Sabhzparvan, CF ap.18, Verses 2 ff. ; Varaporvan, Chap.84, Verses 104 ff. 
2 For details CHB, Vol. І, pt. I, p. 715. 

3 Ibid., pp. 715-16. 
4 Jataka, No. 541. 
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From the Theragathas we know that Rimbisàra donated a 
building to a Bhiksu, ‘thatched with plaster and painted’! and 
also a panel ‘painted with various events of the life-history, 
of some king? How paintings are to be done on plaster of 
walls are beautifully described in the Cul/avagga.3 Another 
class of paintings was drawn on scrolls (or pata), perhaps of 
cloth and were exhibited on certain festive occasions and 
these also included Yamapatras in which scenes of hall were 
depicted. 


The cattyas forming one of the important architectural 
objects find mention in Buddhist texts which describe their 
various forms and shapes. Ofthese the Manimala-caitya of 
Magadha  ( Manika máginicaitya ), ^ Manibhadra-caitya of 
Mithila and the Pürnabhadra-caitya of Campa were the most 
important. Besides the caityas, the s£üpas also constituted 
asignificant religious structure of the Buddhists which were 
constructed mainly with a view to containing the relics of the 
Buddha or the great disciples of the Lord. This kind of 
burial mounds was erected in pre-Buddhist days which we 
have already noted in the preceding pages. 


We have numerous references to such relic, s/ufas in the 
Jataka stories, though not a single specimen of such construc- 
tions in pre-Buddhist days has come to light so far. The 
mud-stiipa excavated at Vaisali in recent times does not 
contain any inscription and its date can not therefore be 
exactly ascertained. However, scholars generally believe 
that this is the earliest known sfūpa in Bihar. 


The pre-Buddhist structures at Rajgir or Rajagrha include 
Cyclopean city-wall about 12 feet high, provided with bastions 





1 Theragathü, No. 51. 
Ibid., No. 97. 
3 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 68, 
4 T.P. Bhattacharya, A Study on Vastu-Vidya, pp. 52-70. 
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and atleast three gate ópenings. From the Buddhist accounts 
we learn that Rájagrha had thirty-two large and four small 
:gates ‘the royal palace having apartments for ladies, treasury 
house, kitchens, stables, the court house, baths, shops of 
‘various articles etc. There were also private residences 
outside the palace of different categories of people indicating 
sharp difference in their status, position and wealth. Some 
-elliptical and oblong structures built of stone and brick have 
also been found in the course of recent excavations at the site 
of Jivaka’s monastery. What exactly these structures are 
and what prompted these constructions, we do not know. The 
-southern part of the city, supposed to be the probable site of 
this palace, has yielded several square wells and a structure 
having a square lower part and a round upper part,” “A long 
"wall made of large blocks of stone overlain with red earth, 
onthe south of the road leading to the Grddhakita hill, 
‘which was supposed to be an inner defensive wall has now 
been proved to be one of the banksof a large reservoir 
‘extending upto the Songiri and touching the defence wall 
descending from that hill in a crescentic form. This reservoir 
-is identified with the Sumagadha by the Pali literature"? 


A bit above the hill near the main hot springs in Rajagrha 

"is situated the famous /ar@sandha-Ka-Baithaka which by all 
measure is a pre-Buddhist structure, In popular parlance it is 

traditionally associated with king Jarasandha, mentioned in 
‘the Mahabharata, but we have по evidence on the basis of 
‘which we can ascertain its date and time. Constructed of 
'huge blocks of stone placed one upon another without any 
"mortar it contains fifteen cells at the base, each six to seven 
feet in length and half of it in breadth. The platform 


1 Indian Archaeology, 1953-54, p. 9 ; 1954-55, p. 16. 
-2 Archaeological Survey Reports, 1913-14, p. 270. 
3 Indian Archaeology, 1957-58, p. 11; CHB, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 719. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE KALACURI RULERS 
OF THE DAHALA REGION 


K. D. BAJPAI 


A NEW STONE INSCRIPTION has recently been discovered: 
at village Maheshpur in the Surguja District of Madhya 
Pradesh. The discovery was reported to me by Sri A. K.. 
Rishiwood, Registering Officer, Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Madhya Pradesh. Sri Rishiwood kindly sent 
to me a photograph of the same. Although the photograph 
of the inscription is not quite clear, the first six out of the 
total nine lines of the inscription could be deciphered by 
me with the help of Dr. K. V. Ramesh, Director of Epi- 
graphy, Archaeological Suryey of India. Iam thankful 
both to Sri Rishiwood and Dr. Ramesh. 

The rectangular stone slab on which the inscription is 
incised is badly mutilated after the 9th line of writing. The 
lower part of the inscription has consequently been effaced. 

The first six lines of the record read as follows : 


Line 1. Arhanstu lokamahito hitakrtprajanam 
dharmmorhato bhagavatastrijagaccharanyah ; 
jñanam ca tastra sacarfcara------ 
ratnatrayam, 


Line 2. ргайтаг....-. danda---vamsatilakassakala 
duhitryaksaghataka Srimansamyakpilitarajyo 
таја yuvaraja samjfio? bhüttasyatmajo jagati 
Line 3. -.-Adityaraja iti samprathita prithivyam. 
devadvijanmaguru bandhujanopabhogyam rajya mr 
samastamiha yasya nrpottamasya. vibhatsahasra-+ 
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Line 4. panah---abdamadhikam---sama---loke. 
tasmadabhitbhimipatirjjitarir-sri Laksmano 
Laksmanatulyakirttih. 

Sarvva---jairyena yagapravahaih-- 


Line 5. Бһаті...... sakalanihataduhrdi apanitasamasta 
prajopaplavo janarddana iva nipátita 
naraka..-gigirakirana iva vi--.jo--- 


Line 6. rajate yo---dainyathakaraka... 
Ganga divi sutaràm vihanya. ra---samasta- 
sukhadam vipu.--kanam.-+-satatam 
daurgatya. 
( Lines 7 to 9 are badly effaced ) 


The script of the inscription is Nagari of the 9th century 
A.D. The language is chaste Sanskrit. The epigraph is 
written correctly almost throughout. It compares well 
with several other epigraphs of the Kalacuris of the Dahala 
region. 

The record gives the names of three rulers. 1. Yuvaràja, 
2. his son Adityaraja and 3. his son Laksmana. These rulers 
belong to the Tripuri ( Dahala) branch of the Kalacuris. 

The Kalacuri king Laksmanaraja I is known from an 
inscription found at Karitalai in the Jabalpur District of 
Madhya Pradesh. It is dated ір K. E. 594 (=841-42 A. D.). 
Laksmana of the new inscription from Maheshpur seems 
to be king Laksmanaraja I of the Karitalai inscription. 

The new inscription furnishes some valuable evidence 
‘for the early history ofthe Kalacuris of the Sagar-Dahala 
region. 

From the Sagar stone inscription and the Chhoti Deori 
inscription, the name of king Saükaragana is known.t He 
is referred to as paramabhattaraka maharajadhiraja para- 





4 V.V. Mirashi Corps. Ins. 1nd., Vol. IV, pp 174-78. 
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metvara tri Sankaragana and is said to have meditated on the 
feet of Vamarajadeva. There has been a good deal of con- 
troversy in regard to the identification of Vümarajadeva. 
Dr. Mirashi places Vamaraja in the end of the 7th century 
A.D." I 

After Sankaragana, there has been a lacunae in the 
geneaology of the Kalacuris of Dahala. The newly disco- 

vered stone inscription from Maheshpur fills-up the lacunae 
to some extent. 

The names known from the new inscription are : 

Yuvaraja 

Y 

Adityaraja 

Y 

Laksmana (= Laksmanarája). 

The early ruler Kokalla I of the Dahala branch of the 
Kalacuris has been assigenda reign of about 40 years 
*(c.850-90 A.D.) by some scholars.” Laksmana ofthe Kari- 
talai and the Maheshpur inscriptions seems to have ended 
his rule about the middle of the 9th century A. D. He was 
preceded by two rulers of the dynasty, viz, his father Adi- 
'tyarája and the latter's father Yuvaràja. If we assign a 
ruling period of 15 years to each of the three kings of the 
Maheshpur inscription, their period will approximately 
be as follows : 

1. Yuvaraja (805-820 A.D.) 

2. Adityaraja (820-835 A.D.) 

3. Laksmanarája (835-850 A.D.) 

In the present state of our knowledge, we cannot think 
-of any clear relationship between Saákaragana and the 
house of Yuvaraja of the Maheshpur inscription. We can 
not also definitely say that Kokalla I was the son of Laks- 
mana, till we get some definite evidence in this regard. 


1 Ibid., pp. 205-16 ; R. К. Sharma, Madhya Pradesh Ke Puriütattva Ki 
Ruparekha ( in Hindi), Bhopal, 1974, p. 81. - 
-2 Ibid., Introduction, pp. Ixvili ff, 174. 
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In November, 1978 a fragmentary stone inscription was. 
found at Bhapel,in theSagar District of MadhyaPradesh. Only 
8 lines of the inscriptionare now preserved. The record men- 
tions the names of Avantivarmà and his son Hargavarma, 
both having the titles of paramabhaitáraka maharaja. The 
Nagari script of the epigraph is of the 11th century A. D. In 
the Bilhari inscription of the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva II, 
the name of Avantivarma occurs. From the newly disco- 
vered inscription at Bhàpel it can be assumed that Avanti- 
varma and, after him, his son Harsavarmà were ruling in 
the Sagar region, and they acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Kalacuris of Tripuri.2 


1 See K. D, Bajpai, History & Culture of Madhya Pradesh, Ahmedabad, 
1984, p. 42. i 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES FROM EARLY 
INDIAN COINS 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


THE LIGHT THRCWN Бу coins onthe historical geography 
of ancient India has been discussed at some length by р. R. 
‘Bhandarkar in his Carmichael Lectures on Ancient Indian 
Numismatics.» It has been shown that the provenance of 
coins often renders great help in determining the homes of 
a number of ancient Indian tribes. It is, however, interes- 
ting to note that early Indian coins themselvesbear on them 
a large number of geographical names, some of which have 
no doubt been discussed in one place or another. Buta 
thorough treatment on such names being long overdue, 
‘when the Archaeological Society of South India, Madras, 
kindly invited in 1979 the present author to deliver a lecture, 
this subject was chosen at the suggestion of the 
late Professor D. C. Sircar and in his memory it is now 
-being published here. 

The geographical names, traced so far on coins up to 
1300 A. D., are discussed here in two parts, Part I dealing 

"with the names noticed on, coins of’ pre-Gupta times and 
Part II with those found on coins of the post-Gupta period. 
The names discussed in both the parts have, however, been 
divided into a few groups and the names under each group 
have been arranged alphabetically. 

The first group of names included in Part I deals with 
those which have already been identified with more or less 
certainty and the second with those regarding the identifi- 
cation of which there is no unanimity among scholars. 
The third group includesthe names which still remain 


1 Cf. Journ, Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. IV, pp. 414-16. 
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to be traced in other sources and or identified and the 
fourth those that are sometimes taken as geographical 
names on the basis of wrong reading and also those the 
geographical character of which is often doubted. 

The first group of Part II. concerns geographical names. 
noticed on coins of north India and the second with those- 
found mentioned on coins of south India. 


PART I 


NAMES ON COINS OF PRE-GUPTA TIMES 
I 
Names Already Identified 
AGRODAKA 


Some copper coins coming from the Punjab and classed” 
among ‘Uncertain coins’ by J. Allan! have on them the 
place name written in its Prakrit form <Agodaka. The 
inscription on the said coins, according to Allan, is in 
Brahmi characters of the second century B. C.* He, howe-- 
ver, could not locate the place. 

Fifty one more coins ‘mostly rectangular in shape’, 
mentioning Agodaka were unearthed* in 1938-39 by H.L. 
Srivastava during excavations at Agroha, a village on the 
metalled road between Fatehabad and Hissar at a distance 
of 14 miles from the latter, in the Hissar District of 
Hariyana. 


1 BMCCAI, pp. cliii, clviii, 279, 281-82 ; Plate XLV. 9, 23-24. 

2 Ibid., р. 279. 

3 Ibid., pp. clviii, 312. 

4, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Indla, No. 61 (1952), p.5. The 
‘coins were found in the same square and at the same depth' as that 
which yielded four coins of the Indo-Greck rulers, Antialcidas, Apoll- - 
odotus, Strato and Amyntas. Cf. also Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. 
XXXII, p. 19 and Vol. XLVII, p. 114 with notes for some other coins. 
The Agroha coins have been classified ( ibid., Vol. XXXI, pp. 19-20). 
into four classes on the basis of devices on them, viz. (i) tree : bull ;. 

( 4) tree : Hon ; (iii) tree : composite animal ; and (iv) tree : Lak smi. 
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Coins mentioning Agodaka have the legend Agodaka 
Agacajanapadasa which appears to be Sanskrit Agrodakat 
Agratyajanapadasya meaning “[ This is the coin Lof the 
janapada or corporation of the Agratyas from (i. e. struck at) 
Agrodaka".? The legend, therefore, refers to the people 


Agica of the Agacajanapadasa has been attempted to be derived in. 
- varions ways ( cf. ibid., Vol. XXXII, pp. 21-22 ; B. Lahiri, Ind. Stat. 

Nor, Ind., pp. 248 ff. ). К. К, Dasgupta (Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. 
XXXII, p. 22; also his Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 9 ) appears to take 
Agratyajanapada as a Sanskrit form of Prakrit Agacajanapada and 
says that ‘the original name of the region was * Agra," presumably 
after the name of the tribe, and later on with the emergence of a jana-- 
padaitcame to te known as Agratyajanapada, appearing in Prakrit 
as A gacajanapada on coins’. He takes the legend 4godaka Agacajana- 
padasa to mean ‘(coin) of the Agratyajanarada (issued) from Agtoda-- 
ka’ and, according to him, ‘if the reading is Agodake instead of Agod-- 
ka’ the legend will mean ‘coin of the Agratyajanapada (current at). 
Agrodaka'. B. Lahiri (op. cit., pp. 246 ff.) seems to follow Dasgupta 
when she includes ‘Agratyajanapada of Agrodaka’ in her dissuss'on 
оп certain Jamapadas. Evidence, literary or epigraphic, testifying to 


the existerce of a janapada known as Agratyajanapada, however, still: 
remains to be traced. 


The interpretation of Barnett (Bull, Sch. Or. Af. Stud., Vol. X, p. 
279), accepted by P. L. Gupta ( Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXVII, p. 200) 
and K. K, Dasgupta (Journ. Num. Soc. Ird., Vol. XXXII, pp. 23-24 ), 
of the legend Agacamitrapadábhi sthayi nam Occurring on another group- 
of Agroha coins as (coin) of the rulers (or ruler) of the Allied State of 
the Agg&cas i.e. Agacas has, however, not been accepted by D. C. 
Sircar who thinks ( Stud. Anc. Ind. Coins, p. 214) that ‘the intended 
reading and interpretation are Agratyajanapadabhl shayinam’ “(This 
is the coin ] of those who dwell at the feet of [ the god] Agratyamitra". 
The name Agratyamitra, according to him, means ‘the friend of the 
Agratyas’ and here the ‘coins are not represented as the issues of the 
deity to whom a people were Particularly devoted’, ‘on the other hand 
a people ( i. e. the Agratyas.of Agrodaka, the same as Agravalas of to- 
day ) that issued, the coins is represented as deyoted to the god enjoy-. 





ing their special devotion’. D. Handa (Journ Num. Soc. Ind , Vol. 


XLVII, pp. 116-17) has analysed all the views and accepted Sircar's 
interprétation. i 2 


і Stud, Anc. Ind. Coins, р. 213. ; Journ. Num. Soc, Ind., Vol. ХХХІІ, p. 
20; Vol. XLVII, pp. 113ff. ; B. Lahiri, op. cit., p. 246 ; M. Mitchiner, 
Indo Greek and Indo-Scythlan Coinage, Vol. 7, London, 1976, pp.. 

49. R ! 


2 Stud, And. Ind, Coins, p. 213, 
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known as Agratya whose janapada or territory comprised of 
or had its head-quarters at the city of Agrodaka i. e. modern . 
Agroha. The original name of the place was probably 
Agra, and owing to the existence ofa tank the place or its 
office area or head-quarter was called Agrodaka.* Mentio- 
ned twice in the Buddhist text Mahamayüuri,? Agrodaka, 
according to M. L. Przyluski,? is referred to as Aggala- 
pura in the Pali text Vinayapiiaka and, as early as 1926, he 
identified it with Agroha.* 


AIRAKINA, AIRAKINI OR ERIKINA 


` [n the form Erakanya, this place-name occurs on a vari- 
ety of inscribed coins 5 from Eran, a village in the Saugar 
District of Madhya Pradesh, located at а place on the sou- 
thern bank of the Bina, 16 miles above its junction with 
the Betwa or Vetravati river, 50 miles to the north-east of 





1 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 52; Stud. Auc. Ind. Coins, р. 213. 
2 Journ. Asiat.,1915, pp. 34, 49, 65, 99 ; cf. also Journ, Num. Soc. Ind., 


Vol. XLVII, p. 113 and note 12. 

3 Journ. Astat., 1926, pp. 16ff. 

.4 L. D. Barnett (Bull. Or. Sch. Af. Stud., Vol. X, pp. 277ff. ) derived the 
modern name Agroha from Prakrit Agga-rohaya, Sanskrit Agra-rodh- 
aka, meaning ‘foremost bank’ and he explained Agrodaka to mean 
‘place of foremost waters’ drawing attention to the fact that rohi also 
denotes ‘the bed of a stream’ or the stream itself and that roli3 in the 
place name Agroha ‘may have practically meant a stream, and thus 
Agroha would be an almost exact equivalent of Aggodaka’. 

5 Three coins with the place-name Erakanya written on them have so far 
been discovered. Two of them are die-struck and square (Cunning- 
ham, Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. X, pp. 80-81, Plate XXIV, 16-17 ; Vol. 
XIV, p. 149 ; Pl. XXXI, 17-18 ; See also BMCCAI, p. xci and note 5) 
and the third cast and round ( Rapson, Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1900, p. 
108, Plate 7). Besides these coins, Eran has also yielded another var- 
jety of inscribed coins which bear on them the legend Dhaumapalasa 
(ВМССАІ, p. xci ) ; cf. also Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, рр. 


44-45. 
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Bhilsa and 45. miles west-notth-west from Sagar.t Mentio- 
ned as Erakina in the Sanchi inscriptions, 2 the place 
acquired considerable importance in ancient times as is 
apparent from the distinct classes ? of coinage yielded by 
the place and the discovery of the inscriptions of Samudra- 
gupta,*  Budhagupta* and Toramana® at the place. 
An interesting clay sealing mentioning Airikina in Gupta 
Brahmi characters has been discovered from the excava- 
tions at Eran.” In Samudragupta’s inscription the place 
is called Airikina and has been described as a pradesa whe- 
reas Toramana’s inscription mentions it as Erikina and 
refers to itas a уќауа. Inthe form  Erikina, the name is 
also noticed in a stone inscription of the time of the Saka 
king Sridharavarman from Eran in which it is called an 
adhisthana, and Mirashi takes adhisthana to mean a town.? 


BAHUDHANYAKA 


On a class of Yaudheya coins assigned to the late second 


1 Coins. Anc. Ind., р. 99. Two o'her villages named Eran in Fast Malwa, 
within 20 miles from Bhilsa, are known. This, according to Jayaswal 
(Ind, Ant., Vol. LXI, рр. 159-60 ), shows that Eran was the name ofa 
territory. He is of the opinion that the place derived its name from its 
founder Airaka, a Nàga mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

2 Marshall, The Monuments of Sanchi, Vol. I, p. 314, No. 145. 

3 As noted by Cunningham, coins of Eran represent four distinct classes 
of ancient Indian coinage, viz., punch-marked, cast, die-struck and 
inscribed (Coins Arc. Ind., p. 99). In the coinage of Eran, Rapson 
has traced the development of the punch-marked system into tho type 
system (Ind. Coins, p. 11). 

D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, pp. 268-70. 

Ibid., pp. 334-36. 

Ibid , pp. 420-22. 

Cf, K. D. Bajpai, Sagar Through the Ages, Sagar, 1964, p. 11, note 2, 
Cf. also his Indian Numismatic Studies, 1976, pp. 171472. ' 

8 ‘Brikinddhlsthane’ (Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. IV, p. €09; line 4 of the 
record. Cf. also line 7 of the inscription for'another Possible mention’ 
of the name as adhi sihana ). Cf. also P. Gupta, Geog. Nam. Anc. Ind. 
Ins., p. 24- 
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-first century B.C., Rapson readthename Bahudhafiake + and 
that his reading is correct is doubtlessly proved by an inter- 
esting discovery of a large number of coin moulds near 
Rohtak by B. Sahni. Bahudhafiake has been taken to be the 
same as Sanskrit Bahudhanyaka? mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata* as one of Nakula’s conquests in the western region 
and also in the Mahamáyüri.5 In the form Bahudhana£a it is 
mentioned in the Mota Machiala grant of Dharasena II.® 


KAPISI 


Kàápisiin the form Kavififormsa part of the legend 
Kavisiye nagara devata meaning the city divinity of Kapiéi 
occurring on the reverse of an interesting type of the square 
copper coins of Eucratides (c. 175-150 B. C.) which depicts 
an enthroned deity bearing wreath and palm and wearing a 
mural crown,” Kapi$i is mentioned in the Asfadhydyi of 


1 Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1900, p. 107 note I. C. J. Rodgers ( Catalogue of 
Coins collected by C.J. Rodgers and purchased by the Government of 
the Punjab), Part III-—-Graeco- Bactrian and other Ancient Coins, 1895, 
p. 136 note) read the name as Krpadhanaba or Ktpadhanapa ; V. Smith 
(Cat. Coins Ind. Mus., 1906, p. 131 note 1) as Bhupadhanusa, ^. Cunn- 
ingbam ( Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. XIV-—Report of a Tour in the Punjab 
in 1878-79, 1882, p. 141) as Bhumidhanusa and Allan ( BMCCAI, pp. 
exlviii, 268 ; Plate 6, 17, 14-16, 18) as Kupradhanaba. 

2 Technique of Casting Coins in Ancient India, pp 1-32. The legends on 
the coin-moulds were read by K. P. Jayaswal ( Journ. Bihar Or. Res. 
Soc., Vol. XXII, рр. 56-62 ; Plate IT). 

3 Itmay be interesting to note here that certain gold coins of Sivacitta 
(c. 1147-92 A. D.) and Soyideva (c. 1216-37/38 A.D.) of the Kadambas 
of Goa bear on them in Nagari characters Bahudhanya ( cf. B. D. 
Chattopadhyay, Coins and Currency Systems in South India, 1977, pp. 
229, 231 and also p. 227 note ). 

4 ошау 1906 Edition, Sabhaparvan, II. 35. 5; Calcutta Edition, П, 


5 Journ. Asiat., 1915, pp. 33, 64 ; cf. also Journ. U. P. Hist. Soc., Vol. 
XV, Part 2, pp. 27, 32 and also Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 199. 

6 m aus Vol XXXI, p. 303. Cf. also P. Gupta, Geog. Ane. Ind. Ins., 
p.136. 


7 R.B. Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 
Vol. I, 1914, p. 26, Plate IIT. 131; cf. also Stud. Ind. Coins, р. 364. 
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Panini and in some other texts.! Identified with modern 
Begram on the basis of a Kharosthi epigraph found there 
mentioning the city,? it was the capital of the kingdom of 
Kapiéa, generally identified with modern Kafiristan south- 
east of the Hindukush extending as far as the river Kunar 
including Ghorband and Panjshir valley.* 


KAUSAMBI 


Kautámbi occurring in the form Kosabi or Kosavi on 
some seven coins, so far discovered, from Kosam, situated 
at a distance of about 30 miles south-west of Allahabad on 





Cutningham (Coins of Alexander's Successors in the East, p.169) read 
the legend to mean ‘the god of the city of Kavisi'. J. Marquart( Eráns- 
har, рр. 280-81) first read the legend correctly and Rapson (Jovrn.Roy. 
As. Soc., 1905, pp. 783-86) emphasised its importance. Somc scholars 
(A.N, Lahiri, Corpus of Indo-Greek Coins, Calcutta, 1965, p.33) iden- 
tified the enthroned figure with Zeus and associated all other “Enth 
roned-Zeus" type of coins with K4pisi, though Alfred Von Sallet noti. 
ced some similarity between this deity and the goddess on Hippostra- 
tus’ coins. Marshall (Taxila, Vol. I, p. 29 ), however, thinks that the 
*Zeus"'type is connected "*less with Kapisi than with Arachosia, where 
it was subsequently carried on by Heliocles and became specially 
distinctive of the coinage of Spalahores, Spalagadames, Spali- 
rises and Azes I". On the basis of a well preserved coin in the British 
Museum, Whitehead (Num. Chron., 1947,p. 30, Fig. 1)attempts to show 
that the figure in question is that of a female deity like the city-deity 
of Puskalavati occurring on a unique gold piece ( cf, our discussion 
on Puskalavati below). 

1 IV.2. 99. Cf. also V. S. Agrawala’s-India as Known to Panini, Banaras, 
1963, pp. 35, 38,49, 71, 120. As pointed out by Agrawala, K&apifi was 
destroyed by the Achamenian emperor Cyrus ( Kurush ) in the sixth 
century B. C. according to Pliny. For i's mention in different sources, 
вее N. L. Dey. The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval 
India, London, 1927, p. 91. See also B. C. Law, Historical Geography 
of Ancient India, Paris, 1954, p. 90. 

2 Ep.Ind. Vol XXII, p. 11; cf. also Bull. Sch. Or. Af. Stud., Vol. VI, 
рр. 3418. | i 

3 H.C. Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind.,1953, p 387. Cf. also Cos. 
Geog. Ear. Ind, Lit., р. 151 note. , 
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the bank of the Jumna, establishes Cunningham’s identifica- 
tion of Kaugimbi with Kosam.* Of these seven coins, 
one is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, ° another in the 
British Museum, London,? the third one which has not 
been published as yet in the collection of Shrinath Sah of 
Varanasi,* the fourth in the State Museum, Lucknow,’ the 
fifth specimen, which has Kosavi and not Kosabi like other 
coins in the Allahabad Museum,? the sixth having the 
legend Kosambiya in the Allahabad- Museum" and the 
seventh on the obverse of which К. D. Bajpai read Kofa- 
bikanam, and which was noticed by him among the 
Kau£ámbi coins of Janeshwar Das of Allahabad and which 
is now in the State Museum, Lucknow.® Excavations 
carried on since 1953.54 at the site of ancient Kaufámbi,? 
regarding the foundation of which there is a good deal of 
difference in the epic, Jain and Buddhist traditions as we 





~ 


1 Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. 1, рр. 361-62; Ep. Ind, Vol. П, p. 244 ; Ann. 
Rep. Arch. Surv, Ind., 1921-22, pp. 120-21 ; ibid, 1923-24, pp. 172-74 ; 
Comp. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 524-25. BMCCAI, p. xciv and note 2. For 
previous identifications of Kausambi, reference may be made to Cunn- 
ingham, Anc. Geog Ind.,. p. 709. ` 

2 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1924-25, p, 131. Pl. XXXVIII, Fig. d3. 

3 BMCCAI, pp. xcviii-xcix. 

4 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 10 ; ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 416 ; ibid., 
Vol. XXIV, p. 139. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XI, pp. 9-10, Plate III. 1. 

6 ibid, Vol. XXIII, p. 416; ibid, Vol. XXIV, pp. 139-40, Plate II. 
This coin is rather peculiar as no animal figure is seen either on the 
obverse or on the reverse. Moreover, the legend occurs in the c2ntre 
and not in the rim as is seen on other coins. For ad interesting dis- 
cussion on the alteration of b and v in Indian languages, reference may 
be made to Bull. Sc. Or. Af. Stud., Vol. 14, 1952, pp. 422-23. 

7 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 140; Plate LI. 10. On this coin 
elephant is replaced by the bull. 

8 Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 20, Plate I. 2. 

9 IAR, 195 3-54, p.9 ; 1951-55, рр 16-18; 1955-55, pp. 29-22; 1956-57, 
рр. 28-29 ; 1957-58, pp. 47-49 ; 1958.59, pp. 46-17, 
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have seen  elsewhere,! have shown that Kaufümbi, the 
capital ofthe ancient country of Vatsa,? was once ina 
very flourishing condition being continuously occupied from 
the sixth century B.C. to the sixth century A.D. The large 
number and variety of coins? yielded by Kausdmbi certa- 
inly speak of the city as an important commercial centre. 


MADHYAMIKA 


Madhyamika in the form Majhamikà forms а part of 
the legend Majhamikaya-Sibi-janapadasa on some coins found 
at Tambavati Nagari, 11 miles to the north of Chitor .and 
at Chitor.* Reference to the seige of Madhyamika by the 
Yavanas (arunad yavanah Saketam, arunad yavano Madhya- 
mikam) is found in the Mahibhisya of Patafijali.5 The 
Mahibharata mentions the Madhyamakeyas (i.e. people of 
Madhyamika) as a people of the west,® while in the Brhat- 
samhità of Varahamihira, the people of Майһутіка" 
are described as Madhyamikas inhabiting the central 
region. Whilea Barli epigraph of the reign of king 
Bhagavata refers to the gift of an inhabitant of Madhyamika 
(Majhimika)? the pious works of a governor of Daía- 
pura and Madhyama, i.e. Madhyamika are recorded in two 


1 See S. Bandyopadhyay's paper entitled ‘A Note on Some Copper Coins 
from Kaufámbi' in Journ, Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 153-56. 

2 B.C. Law, Memoirs of the Árchaeologlc1l Survey of Indla, No. 60, рр. 
1f. ; Н. C. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 131. 

3 BMCCAT, p». 148-58. 

4 Ibid.,p.cxxiv. Allan (ibld., р. cxxv ) read Majhamika ( Madhyamika ) 

in place of Majhimika read by Carlleyle (Arch. Surv. Rep , Vol. VI, p. 

202) and Cunningham (1514, Vol. XIV, p 147 ; Plate XXX. 13-14 ) 

and interpreted it to mean 'the Middle Country' which, however, has 

been distinguished from Madhyade$a by him. 

Mahabhasya, iii. 2. 111 ; ed. Kielhorn, Vol. II, p. 119. 

Cosm, Geog. Ear. Ind. Lit., p. 65. 

Ibid., p. 91, note. 

Journ. Bihar Res. So: , Vol, XXXVII; pp. 348, 
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frag mentary inscriptions of about the first half of the sixth 
century A.D. from  Chitorgarh.* The Kumarapalacarita 
meations Madhyamapuri which has been taken to be the 
same as Madhyamika.? Madhyamika iş identified with 
Nagari near Chitorgadh in Rajasthan.® 


PUSKALAVATI 


On the left side of the female figure on the obverse ofa 
unique gold piece* now preserved in the British Museum 
occurs a Kharosthi inscription read by Rapson as (Pa) 
khalavadidevada.5 The expression Pakhalavadidevada has 
been explained to mean ‘the deity of  Pakhalavadi*,? and 
Pakhalavadi is regarded as the same as Puskalavati or 
Puskaravati of Sanskrit sources, Pukkalaoti of Prakrit and 
Peukelaotis of Greek. A city of ancient Gandhara, Puska- 
lavatj has been located at modern Prang and Charsada, on 
the Swat river, 17 miles north-east of Peshawar in West 
Pakistan in the north-western partof the subcontinent of 





— 


Ep. Ind., Vol XXXIV, рр. 55ff. 

2 Jour. Or. Institute ( Baroda), Vol. X, pp. 180-81. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIL, pp 266-67. According to D R. Bhandarkar ( Carm. 
Lect., 1921, p. 13), Majhamik& or Madhyamika of the coin-legend 
was in fact the name of the Janapada to which the Sibi coins belonged. 
He takes Madhyamika to denote a province and its principal town. 
Cf. also Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 253. 

4 P. Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings in Bact- 
ria and India, Plate XXIX. 15 ; Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1905, p. 787. 

5 It has, however, teen pointed out (Num Chron , 1965, p. 100 ) that the 
last letter may also be read as ѓа as on a coin (Gardner, op. cit., Plate 
XXII. 8 ) га is seen written in the same form. 

6 The Kharosthi inscription on the right of the female figure was read as 

ambi to mean ‘Amba, Ambika or simply a mother-goddess' (Journ. 

Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XX, p». 69-70). But, it has been suggested rece- 

ntly (Num. Chron., 1965, рр. 110-11 ) that the correct reading of the 

legend is ampae and the whole obverse legend is ( Pa ) khalavadidevada 

(orta) Ampze morning ‘of Ampa (or Atnva or Amba), the deity of 


\ 
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the Indo-Pakistan.t At Charsada the ruins of the city of 
Puskalavati have been unearthed.2 


$IBI-JANAPADA 


It occurs not only on the same coins on which we find 
mention of Majhamikà or Madhyamikaandthe full legendon 
which has been read as Majhamikaya Sibi-janapadasa 
(Sanskrit Madhyamikayah Sibi-janapadasya) i.e. ‘coin of 
the Si5i-janapada from (i.e.) struck at Madhyamika referred 
to above, but also on certain other specimens ;? The list 
of mahajanapadas furnished by the Mahāvastu omits Gand- 
hüra and Kamboja and mentions Sibi and Dašarna in their 
places* A Sivi country and its cities Aritthapura and 
Jetuttara are mentioned in the Jàtakas.* The Sibis, con- 
sidered to be the same as the Sivas of the Reveda,® the 
Sivis of the Jütakas which connect them with Sovira,? 
practically the same area where the Greeks had their contact 


Pakhalavadi' There is some dispute regarding the date of the piece 
in question. That the Kharosthi script is not known to have been in 
use іп ће north-western part of the Indo-Pak subcontinent after the 
fourth or fifth century A. D. the coin requires to be dated earlier than 
that time. Аз in respect of style and palaeography, some similarity 
is noticed between it and a group of coins having on them the name of 
Azes, the Piece has been tentatively placed ( ibid., p. 112) at approxi 
mately the same date as that of the coins bearing the name of Az:s, 
i. e. the second half of the first century B. C. or first half of the second 
century A. D. 

1 Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 183-84 ; Foucher, Notes 

on the Ancient Geography of Gandhara, p. 11 ; Cf. also Raychaudhuri, 

ор. cit., pp. 60 with notes, 247. x 

M. Wheeler, Charsada, рр. 2-3. 

BMCCAI, pp. cxxliii-cxxv, 213 ; Plate XLV. 6-7. 

I. 34 ; cf. also Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind, p. 95, note 1. 

Cf. Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 253 and notes 4 and 5. 

Rgveda, VII. 18. 7. Cf. also Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 381-82, 

Cf, Comp. Hist. Ind., Vol. II, p. 125. 
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with them whom they describe as Siboi,* are referred to 
as Sivas by Patafijali who also mentions Sivapura as a 
town of the north.? This Sivapura is identified with Sibi- 
pura mentioned in an inscription from Shorkot which, 
according to Vogel, possibly represents the site of the Sibi 
capital in the Jhang District below the conflunce of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab.* Reference to а Siva (Sibi)-dega 
and to the Sivapuras who are believed to be the residents 
of Sivapura has been traced in the Puranas. In one 
place’ of the Sabhüparvan of the Mahabharata, the Sibis 
are located іп the Punjab and are described as paying tri~- 
bute to Yudhisthira along with the Trigartas and Yaudh- 
eyas, while in another place? they are placed in Rajasthan 
and are grouped with the Trigartas and Malavas as being 
conquered by Nakula.” In the Brhatsamhita® of Var&- 
hamihira, the Sibis are located in the north along with the 
Malavas and the people of Taxila, and also with the Arjuna- 
yanas and Yaudheyas,? as Allan pointst® out. When 
their Punjab homeland was threatened by the foreigners, 
the Sibis seem to have migrated to Rajputana and settled 
around Madhyamikà:! which, as noted above, is identified 


1 J.W. Mccrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, West- 
min'ster, 1893, p. 366. 

2 Mahübhasya, JV. 2. 52 and 104. The Mahamiyuri ( Journ. Asiat., 1915, 
pp. 37, 70) mentions one Sivapura and describes it as an айга and 
Sylvain Lévi takes it to be the same as Sivapura of Patatijali (ibid., р. 
70 ; cf. also Trib Hist. Anc. Ind ‚р. 150). 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI, 1921, p. 16. Cf. also D.R. Bhandarkar's List of Ins- 

criptions, No. 2035. 

Cf. Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 1960, p. 61 and note 9 ; and p. 203. 

Chapter LII. 11. 

Chapter XXXIT. 7. 

Cf. BMCCAI, p. cxxiv and notes 6 and 7. 

Chapter XVI. 26. 

Chapter XVII. 19. 

10 BMCCAI, p. cxxiv and notes 4 and 5. 

11 Gf. The Age of Imperlal Unity, ed. R- С. Majumdar, Bombay, 1951, p. 
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with Nagari near Chitorgadh in Rajasthan, which has yiel- 
ded coins considered by us here. 


TAGARA 


V. V. Mirashi and B. Despande obtained from a friend 
of them at Akola a tiny cast copper coin? which, according 
tothem, has on the obverse the letters Rajafia inrelief in Brahmi 
with horizontally placed indistinct sign resembling a goad 
below and on the reverse the figure of humped bull facing 
left with a curve in front inside a` circle of dots. Mirashi 
and Deshpande assigned the coin in the first century B. C. 
and attributed it to the Rajanya-Gana, the location of 
which has been discussed by us below. C. S. Gupta, however, 
reads the legend of the coin as Tagara and opines that the 
coin has nothing to do with -the Ràjanya-Gana, and he 
takes the legend to be the: name of the ancient city of 
Tagara or Tagarapura, identified with: the modern Ter, a 
village in the Osmanabad District of Maharashtra, Later 
Mirashi commended Gupta’s reading and interpretation of 
the legend ata meeting of the Vidarbha Research Society, 
Nagpur.? Ajaymitra Shastri, however, reads.the legend as 

-Tagare and explains the genesis of the-name-ending re by 
-referring to the fact that ‘in early Prakrit the forms of 
words with a-stem in nominative singular often end ine 
and citing examples for the same practice from the Prakrit 





p. 159, note 4 and also The Bhakti Cult and Ancient Indian Geography, 
ed. D. C. Sircar, 1970, p. 194. To the two well known Sibi settlements 
in the Punjab and Rajasthan may beadded four more; the first in 
Baluchistan, the second in Sind, the third in the south and the fourth 
between Videha and Patic&la (cf. Trib. Hist. Ac.  Ind., pp. 164-65). 

1 Journ, Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXI, pp. 177-79. 

b Ibid., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 37-40. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXXIII, p. 40, note 4. 
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inscriptions of the Maurya and Kusana periods and also 
from legends of some early соіпѕ.1 

Mentioned as Tagara or Tagara in literary texts and as 
Tagarapura in epigraphical records,? it has been described 
as one ofthe important cities of Dachinabades ( Daksinapa- 
tha) by the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and 
asan important trade centre by Ptolemy. Archaeological 
excavations at Ter have yielded sufficient data establishing 
the flourishing condition of the city in ancient times.? 


TRIGARTA-JANAPADA 


On the reverse of a square copper coin * has been 
found to occur the legend Trakata-janapadasa, і.е. Sanskrit 
Trigarta-janapadasya meaning ‘(Coin of the) Trigarta-jana- 
pada’, The people of Trigarta, who are known from as 
early as the days of Panini,’ are mentioned along with the 
Yaudheyas, Sibis and other ganas and janapadas of the 
Punjab in the Mahabharata and the Brhatsamhita.6 Тһе 





1 Ibid., Vol. XXXIV, Part II, pp. 238-40. To his instances pancanekame, 
Hirasiasame, usabhe from coin-legends may be added Bahudhanake 
read оп а class of Yaudheya coins, discussed above. B. Lahiri ( ibid., 
Vol. XXXVIII, Part II, p. 51. ) though remarks that it is not ‘sure if 
the coin actually represents the city issue of Tagara, so long as clearer 
specimens bearing the name of the city do not come to light', she has 
included Tagara in her discussion on the city-issues. 

2 Cf. P. Gupta, Geog. Anc. Ind. Ins., p. 111. 

3 В. №. Chapekar, Report ou the Excavatlons at Ter, Poona, 1969 ; Indi» 
an Archaeology--a Review, 1957-58, pp. 23ff.; 1967-68, pp. 35ff., as 
cited by C.S. Gupta. No coin of the type under consideration has, 
however, as yet been reported to have been noticed during the exca- 
vations at Ter. 

4 BMCCAI, pp. cxl, 212, Plate XXIX, 10. 

V. 3. 116. 

6 Cf. BMCCAI, р. сх] апа notes 1 and 2. Traigarta and Traigartaka as 
the name of the territory of the Trigartas occur in the Bykatsamhita 
(X. 11 ; XVI. 22; XVII, 16 and IV. 24) and the Candrayyakaraxa (IV. 
3. 92; Ш. 2. 39) ; cf. also Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 168 and notes 7, 8. 
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Visnupurana+ groups the Trigartas with the Audumbaras 
and the Kulindas, while they have been included in the list 
of the (Himalayan) hill tribes, viz., the Uttarakurus, the 
Khasas, the Darvas and others, in the Markandeyapurana.* 
As a janapada, Trigarta is also mentioned in the Dasaku- 
maracarita.2 Hemacandra and Yadavaprakasa regard 
Trigarta and Jalandhara as synonymous.‘ The Trigarta 
country, mentioned under the name Jalandhara (She-lan-t'o- 
lo) by Hiuen Tsang,' has been identified with the modern 
Jalandhar region, ie. the land between the Ravi and the 
Sutlej.? 


TRIPURI 


Allan enlisted three round copper coins having on the 
obverse the legend Tripuri written perpendicularly from the. 
bottom, and, according to him, ‘the coins are not cast, but 
struck with that seal-like effect, as if the die had been impre- 
ssed on hot metal.” A round bronze coin of similar type 
and fabric was discovered by Thakur Indrakumar Singh 
Chauhan about a mile anda half from the village. Khidia 
in the Hoshangabad District of Madhya Pradesh and publi- 
` shed by S. L. Katare.9 The Hiralal Archaeological Society: 
of Jabalpur has acquired a remarkably well preserved coin 





1 Cosm. Geog. Ear. Ind. Lit., p. 64. А 

2 Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 1960, p. 37 and note 1 ; For mention of the 
Trigartas in other Puranas, cf. Trib. Hist. Aic. Ind , p. 168, note б. 

3 Nirnaya Sagara Press ed., P- 216. Cf. also ВМССАІ, р. cxl and note 3. 

Tha evidence of the Dasakumaracarita has not been utilised by К. К. 

Dasgupta who also appears to overlook the information supplied by 

Hiuen Tsang m this regard ( Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., pp. 168-70). 

Cf. Cosm. Geog. Ear. Ind. Lit., PP. 104, 106. 

Ct. Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1900, pp. 530 and 540. 

ВМССАІ, p. cxl. 

Ibid , pp. схі-сх1ї, 239. Plate XXXV, 14-15. 

Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. ЖИТ, p. 41. 
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froma local shroff at Tewar.t Excavations carried on 
since 1951 at the ancient site of Tripuri by the Saugor Uni- 
versity have also yielded some more specimens of the Tri- 
puri coins?  Tripuri, which was the capital of the 
Kalacuris in the mediaeval period, has been identified with 
modern Tewar, situated on the Jabalpur-Bheraghat Road, 


abouteight miles from Jabalpur, in the Jabalpur District, 
Madhya Pradesh.*® 


UIJAYINIÍ 


Cunningham* read Ujeniya on a certain class of coins," 
while Allan transliterates the legend on these coins as 
Ujaniyi though, according to him, the correct reading is 
probably Ujeni, a form supported by the Pali Ujjeni.? 
Ujjayini, capital of the ancient kingdom of Avanti and cele- 
brated asa city representing the best traditions of Indian 
culture, is identified with modern Ujjain situated on the 
Sipra river, 16 miles to the north of Indore, and 120 miles 





1 Jbid. Vol XVI, p. 68. There is some disvute regarding the dates of 
the Tripuri coins. 

2 Loc. cit. See also Ind. Num. Stud , p. 163 and note 14 ; M. G. Dikshit, 
Tripuri— 1952-54, Nagpur, 1955, pp. 125-28. For some more specimens 
of the Tripuri coins, see Numismatic Digest, Vol. IV, Part 2, p.4; 
Vol. V, Part I, pp. 6-7; Vol. VIIL, Parts 1-2, Dp. 20-21. 

3 BMCCAI, p. cxli. Cf. also Cosm. Geog. Ear. Ind. Lit., p. 82 ; Ind. Stat. 
Nor. Ind., pp. 84-85 ; Joura. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXVIII, Part IT, 
pp. 47-49. 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 97. 

For coins discovered at Uiiayini in different times, reference may be 
made to ibid., pp 94ff.; BMCCAI, pp. cxli ff. and 241ff. ; Journ. Num. 
Soc. Ind, Vol. УШ, рр. 991. ; Vol. X, pp. 38ff.; Vol. XIII, 
pp. 73ff. and 2058. ; Vol. XVI, рр. 61f. 

6 BMCCAI, p. cxlv. For the coins bearing the legend Ujeni from recent 
excavations, seo JAR, 1956-57, pp. 32if. and 1957-58, pp. 324. ; 
cf. also Seminar Papers on Local Coins of Northern India, Varanasi, 
1968, p. 159 and Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XKXV(IL, Part Il, p. 47 
and note 2. . : 
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nearly due west from Bhilsa.! When Agoka was summo- 
ned to the throne, he was the governor of  Ujjayini.? 
Patafijali mentions the city,? aud, according to the author 
of the Periplus, Ozene was not acapital city.* Piolemy, 
however, mentions it as the capital city of Saka Castana® 
and a Nagarjunikonda inscription refersto the Saka father-in- 
law of Iksvaku Virapurusadatta as the Maharaja of Ujjayini.® 


VARANASI 


In 1944, S. Singh Roy collected two copper coins from 
the ruins of Rajghat near Varanasi which, according to 
him, have the name Varanasi written on them in charac- 
ters of the first century B С." The celebrity of Varanasi, 
one of the- most important cities of India in ancient times, 
dates back from the Later Vedic period down to the age of 
the Mahajanapadas when it was the capital of the kingdom 
of Kasi which was probably at first the most powerful 
among the sixteen Mahajanapadas.9 Situated оп the 
bank of the Ganges and extending over twelve yojanas,? 
Varanasi, the Jatakas tell us, was much coveted by all the 
kings round and in this respect it‘resembled ancient Babylon 
and medieval Rome’.!° The city in eastern U. Р. at pre- 
sent also is held in high esteem by the Hindus. 


Coins Anc. Ind., p. 94. 

Cf. ВМССАІ, p. cxlv. 

111. 1. 26. Var. 10. 

Schoff's translation, р. 42. 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 95. ° 

Sel. Ins., 1965, p. 231. For the m?ntion of Ujeni or Ujjayini in epigra- 

phs other than those mentioned here, cf. P. Gupta, Geog. Anc. Ind. 

Ins., pp. 114-15. 

7 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol XII, p. 134 ; Plate XI. 5-6 ; Vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 40. 

8 Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., pp. 74-77, 96-98. 

9 Ibid., p. 96, note 3. 

10 Ibid., p. 98, is ba W 
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VIDISA 


In the form Vedisa or Veddasa the name has been stated 
to occur on some twenty-one coins of the Mohant Ghasidas 
Memorial Museum of Raipur. The legend on the coins 
seems to refer to the city by the form Vaidisa in which it is 
also mentioned in the Malavikagnimitram,? in an inscri- 
ption from Sanchis and also іп a copper plate inscrip- 
tion of the Kalacuri king Buddharaja issued from 
Vaiditanagara.* Vaidifa or Vidita, capital ог Akara, i.e. 
Eastern Malwa, is identified with the modern village of 
Besnagar near Bhilsa in Madhya Pradesh.’ Excavations at 
Besnagar in 1963-64 have also yielded two more coins with 
the legend Vedisa.9 According to K. D. Bajpai, some copper 
coins from Ujjain appear to bear the legend Veddisa, altho- 
ugh at first he read the legend on these coins as Dasa (sa)." 


II 
Names not ldentified with Unanimity 


MAHISMATI 


Allan enlisted two coins of unknown provenance 
having, according to him, on the obverse the legend Maha- 
senasa and stated that the ‘general style’ of these coins 


1 Journ, Nam, Soc. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 307. 

2 Ор. clt., Act V. 15, Ed. S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 1869, р. 153 ; cf. also А. 
Scharpe, Kalidasa-Lexicon (Brugg, Belgie, 1956), Vol. I, Part lI, p 56. 

3 Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 102. 

4 V. V. Mirashi, Corps. Ins. Ind., Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 476. 

5 Coins Anc. Ind.,p. 80 ; Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., p 397 ; Cosm. Geog. Ear. 
Ind. Lit., pp. 78, 81-82. 

6 Ind. Arch. Rev., 1963-64, pp. 16-17 ; cf. also Sem. Pap. Loc. Colns Nor. 
Ind., p- 169 and Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol, XXXVIII, Part П, p. 44, 

J Ind. Num. Stud., p. 102. ; 
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‘recalls the inscribed coins of Ujjain'.! T.N. Ramachan- 
dran has published a die-struck rectangular (.75" x .62” in 
size) coin bearing on the obverse the letters Mahisa found 
along with some Ujjain coins in the bed of the river Sipra 
at Ujjain.? By making a comparative study of these 
three coins P. L. Gupta observed that they are of one and 
the same type and are the issues of the city of Mahismati, 
the legend being either Mahisasa or Mahisatisa.? A.S. 
Altekar considered Gupta’s view as fairly probable.* 
Gupta's conviction seems to get confirmation by a coin 
having the legend Mzhisati on the obverse pickedup by V. S. 
Wakankar from Maheswar itself in course of his explora- 
tions of a mound known as Jwaleshwar Bedi and published 
by H. V. Trivedi. According to Trivedi, this coin res- 
embles closely in type and fabric the specimens of Allan 
and Ramachandran. Another coin of similar type and 
fabric, as Trivedi points out, was unearthed by H.D. Sanka- 
lia in 1952 during his excavations at Navda Toli on the 
opposite bank of the Narmada at Maheswar. Unfortuna- 
tely, the Navda Toli coin is peeled off in its lower portion 
and the legend, if it had any,is notseen. If the specimen 
would not have been broken and the legend could be read, it 
-would have served a good purpose in locating the ancient 
city of Mahismati regarding the identification of which 





BMCCAI, pp. cliv, 279. Plate XLV. 11. 

Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. ХПІ, p. 74. Plate V. 6. 

Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 70-72. Plate I. 17-18. According to Gupta, the coins 
from both the sources show clearly only the letters Ma ha sa, the 
medial vowel over Aa being taken ав 2 by Allan and i by Ramachat- 
dran. He points out that ‘the British Museum coin has got traces of 
a letter after sa which may be either £2 or sa but it cannot be ла, to 
make the legend as Mahasena [за]. 

4 Ibid., Vol, XV, pp. 72:73. 

5 Ibid, Vol XVII, Part II, pp. 94:95. Plate VIII. 5-7. Another coin, à 

surface find, collected by Wakankar has the legend [Ma]hasata (cf. 

Sem. Pap. Loc. Coins Nor. Ind., pp. 157-58 ; Journ. Num. Soc. Ind,, 

Vol. XXXVIII, Parl П, p, 50). 
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there is considerable divergence of opinion among scholars 
who are divided into two main groups, one group identi- 
fying it with Maheswar and the other with Mandhata, both 


situated on the Narmada, in the Nimar District of Madhya 
Pradesh.! 


RAJANYA-JANAPADA 


V. Smith correctly reads Rajaiia-janapadasa? on a series 
of coins on which was earlier read Rajiiapadasa, Rajüa Jana- 
padasa and  Rajüa-Janapadasa by  Prinsep,? Cunning- 
hamt and Rapson® respectively, and Allan rightly 
observes? that 'the coins in question really have the 
inscription Кајайајапарайаѕа? and, according to him, Cunni- 
ngham’s later reading — Maharajasa-janapidasa" on one 
coin is wrong and the coin is one of the well known Rajanya- 
janapada series’, According to Cunningham, the leg2nd refer- 
redto the ‘Royal Country’ or ‘the Rajput Country, the Rajas- 
than of Tod, and the Rajwara of Boileau, and that the 
people may perhaps be the Chatriaioi of Ptolemy’.® 
Rapson later accepted Smith's reading rajatiafor +ajña 
and following him equated it with Ksatriya.® K.P. 


1 Ray:haudhuri, ор. clt., р. 145 and note 2 ; Stud. Ind. Coins, p. 127. An 
inscription dated V. S. 1622. ( =A. D. 1566 ) discovered from Mahes- 
war and describing an officer as residing at Mahismati in M Alavadesa, 
thereby perhaps maning Maheswar itself, however, according to some - 
scholars (cf. Jo: rr. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXVIII, Part II, p. 50), 
seems to support the identification of Mahi smati with Maheswar. 

Cat, Coins. Ind. Mus., Vol 1, p. 164. 

Essays on Indian Antiq iities, ed E. Thomas, London, 1858. 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 89. 

Ind. Coins, p. 12. Sec. 47. 

BMCCAI, p. civ. 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 69. 

Arch Surv, Rep , Vol. XIV, p. 151. 

Camb, Hist. Ind., Vol. І, p. 528. 
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Jayaswal, however, takes Rajanya as the ‘proper name of 
a distinct political people’, and, according to him, the Raja. 
nya-janapada was so called after the name of the people. 
As a people, the Rajanyas are referred to by Panini, Katy- 
&áyana and Patafijali, and also by the Mahdbkarata* 
and the МағКапйеуаригапа. As the Rajanya coins are 
available in Mathura, Cunningham grouped them along 
with the coins of Mathura. Smith located the Rajanya 
country near about Mathura on the basis of the similarity 
of types between the Mathura and Rajanya coins, and, as he 
opined, the home of the Rajanyas was in the (former) Dho- 
lepur state. As most of tlie Rüjanya coins are found in 
the Hoshiarpur District of the Punjab, Jayaswal® and 
Allan? consider this to be their home. In support of 
the location of the home of the Rajanyas in the Punjab by 
Jayaswal and Allan, reference may be made to the Brhat- 
samhita of VarBhamihira where the Rajanyas are placed in 
the north along with the Yaudheyas and Trigartas.® As 
the Rajanya coins bear on them legend both in Kharosthi 


1 Hinda Polity, Part T, p. 158. Like Jayaswal and Allan, D. C. Sircar 
( Age. Imp. Unit., p. 159, note 5 ) and B. Lahiri ( Ind. Stat. Nor. Ind., 
pp. 246 and 249ff.), also take Rajanya-janapada, as a separate jana- 
pada, though literary or epigraphic reference to the existenee of ruch a 
janapada still remains to be traced. ' 

2 Cf. Hinds Polity, pp. 39, 155, 158. 

3 Eng. tran., Pargiter, p. 380 and note. For the mention of the Rajanyas 
in the Candrayyakarana, Kaíika and Sarasvatikanthabharana, see Trib. 
Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 141. 

4 Coins. Anc. Ini., p. 89. The RAjanya coins are also attributed to tha. 

same region as those of the Árjun&yanas and the kings of Mathura by 

Rapson ( Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol, I, p. 528 ). 

Cat. Coins. Ind. Mus., pp. 164-65. 

Op: cit., Part I, p. 159. 

7 BMCCAI, p. txxill. Coins are peripatetic by nature and that Mathurá 
was a place of pilgrimage and a centre of trade and commerce, the 
finds of the R&janya coins there do not appear unusual. 

8 Cosm. Geog. Ear. Ind. Lit., p. 97, note. . 
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and Brahmi, D. C. Sircar is of the opinion that the Raja- 
nyas lived somewhere in northern or north-western 
Rajputana where both the scripts were in vogue.t But, 
as B. Lahiri points out,* the fact that the use of Kha- 
rOgthi in coin-legends is as yet not known to have been in 
use inthe regions east of the Punjab, the location of the . 
Rajanya-janapada in the Punjab seems more probable, 


though nothing can be said with certainty in the present 
state of our knowledge. 


UDDEHIKA 


In the form Udehaki, the name occurs on two types of 
square copper coins, one having the legend Udehaki only? 
while the second Udehaki  Suyamitasa. Numismatists 
attribute these coins to the Uddehikas, Audehikas or Audde-, 
hikas, referred to in the Brhatsamhita as a people inhabi- 
ting the central region. Parüsara mentions Uddehika asa 
janapada.5 Al-Biruni states that the country of the Udde- 
hikas was near the city of Bazana, which was situated 112 
miles to the south-west of Kanauj.? - According to D: С. 
Sircar, Bazana, called the capital of Gujarat (i.e. the 
Gurjara country) by Al-Biruni, is the same as modern, 
Bayana in the Bharatpur District. ^ According to Allan 
the provenance of the coins considered by him is not 
known. But, as some other Uddehika coins were found 
at Rairh, Dikshit identifies the capital of the Uddehikas 


Age Imp. Unit, p. 159, note 5. 

Ind. Stat. Nor. Ind., p. 252. 

ВМССАІ, p. 240. Plate XXXV, 16. 

Ibid., p. 240. Plate XXXV. 17; Journ. Num, Soc. Ind., Vol. IIT, p. 47, 
Plate IVA. 1. 

Cosm. Geog. Ear. Ind. Lit., p. 91, note. 

Cf. BMCCAI, p. call. 

Age Imp. Unit., p. 159, note 3. 
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with Bari Udai in the Gangapur Tahsil ofthe former 
Jaipur state, which is about 40 miles north-east of Rairh 
and about 92 miles south-east of Naraina identified with 


Bazana,? 


TIT 


Names to be Traced in Other Sources and or Identified 


AGRATYA-JANAPADA 


As noted in connection with the discussion on Agrodaka 
above,? the name Agratyajanapada has sometimes been taken 
asa Sanskrit form of Prakrit Agücjamapada occuring no 
some Agroha coins, and, as printed out above, no literary 
or epigraphic evidence mentioning Agratya- janapads has 
however been traced as yet. - | 


BHAGILAOR BHAGILA 


S.L. Katare published five coins from the collection of 

L K. Singh discovered near about the banks of the Narma- 
da, some five miles north of Jamuna in the Hoshangabad 
District of Madhya Pradesh.® According to him, the 
coins bear on them the legend Bhagilaya which he takes 
to be the name of a city. Bhagilà isnot known from any 
other source, nor has it been possible to identify it, altho- 
ugh Katare thinks that as the coins were found ina 

Д region not far off from Sanchi, the city was situated some- 





1 Ind. Cult, Vol. VII, pp. 361ff. For further discussion on the identificati- 
on of Bazan’, see Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., pp. 172-73, in which Dikshit's 
view has been accepted. i. 

2 See above, р. 286 with note 4 and p. 287. | 

` Journ. Num. Soc, Ind., Vol. XIV, рр. 9-14. Plato П. 3-4. 
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where near about it. According to Altekar, the correct 
form of the name is Bhagilà.* К. D. Bajpai reads the 
legend as Bhagiláya and takes the coins as issued by a city- 
state called Bhagilg.2 P.L. Gupta however, gives the 
name of the city-state as Bhagila.* Katare has now acce- 
рей Altekar's emendation of the name. A mound situated 
between village of Tillot and Nadner, on the right bank of 
Narmada, in the Sehore District of Madhya Pradesh has 
yielded a large number of coins with the legend 


Bhagitaya.® 
HIRANYASRAMA 


In the form Ніғайаѕате written in Kharosthi, it occurs 
on acoin of Taxila and also ona coin of Agathocles.? 
According to Allan, Agathocles copied his type from the 
Taxilian one," Hiranyagrama, the Sanskrit form of Hira- 
fiasame meaning ‘Golden Hermitage has not yet been 
identified, 


JYESTHA PURA 


A-S. Altekar published two bronze coins from the coll- 
ection of N, R, Advani which were obtained from local 





Ibid , p. 13, 

Cf. ibid., Vol. XLV, p. 113. 

Coins, 1979, p. 36. 

Journ. Num..Soc. Ind., Vol. XLV, p. 30. 

Ibid , Vol. XLV, pp. 112-16. A. Tiwari ( cf. ibid., p. 113 )is inclined 

to take thesecoins as issues of a queen, but Katare (ibid , Vol. XLIV, 

рр. 30. ) has not accepted it. 

6 Gardner (op. cit., Plate IV. 10) read it as Hidujasame and Bühler (V.O. 
J., Vol. VIII, pp. 206-07 as cited by Allan) as Hitajasame Р. L. 
Gupta (Coins, 1979, p. 36 ) takes Hiranyaérama as a city-state. 

7 ВМССАІ, p. cxxxii. K. D. Bajpai (Journ. Num. Soc. Ind , Vol. XXV, pp. 
18-19) takes it to mean Alranyasvami meaning the ‘owner of the coined 

money’, E З 
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kaseras (copper-pot dealers) at Indore. These coins are 
said to bear the legend Jyesthapura which has been taken 
as the name of a city. Although Altekar admits that 
it is difficult to identify the city, he is inclined to equate 
Jyesthapura of coins with Jetuttara, mentioned as a city 
of the Sivi country in the Jatakas, and to identify it with 
Jaitapura, a village 34 miles to the east of Nagari. He 
further suggests that Jethwai,a village just to the south 
of the Narmada in the Nemad District, wherefrom a copper 
plate dated in the Saka year 708 issued by the Rügtraküta king 
Dhruva has been found, may also represent Jyesthapura. 


KURARAORKURARA 


Coins bearing the legend Kurardya have been found in 
а place near about the banks of the Narmada, some five 
miles north of the village of Jamunia in the Hoshangabad 
District of Madhya Pradesh, which has also yielded coins 
bearing the legend Bhagilaya, as noted above in connection 
with our discussion onBhagilaor Bhagila.? Kurara,considered 
to be the name of a city, has been traced as the name of a 
place in certain Sanchi inscriptions which record the gifts of 
` some persons hailingfrom Kurara.? In some Sanchi inscrip- 
tions* the name occurs in the same form as we find it on the 
coins and Liüders* took Kurara to be the name of the place, 


1 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 5-8, Plate I. 3-4. According to K. 
K. Dasgupta (Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., р. 156), the identification of Jatha- 
pura and Jyestbapura with Jetuttaia is doubtful. 

2 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind, Vol. XIV, рр 12-13. 

3 The Monuments of Sanchi, Vol. I, pp. 313ff., Nos. 136, 167, 225, 227, 

231, 239, 243, 531, 602, 619 and 716. 

Ibid., Nos. 136, 167, 239, 243, 531 and 602. 

List of. Inscriptions, Nos. 256, 297, 432, 499. 
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and N. G. Мајитдагі and S. L. Katare? follow him, 
D. C. Sircar, however, considers. Kurara to be its correct 
form.? Katare thinks that Bhagila* and Kurara were situe 
ated not at a great distance from Sanchi. 


VEMAKI-JANAPADA 


Ona square copper coin connected by types with the 
silver piece of Vaimaki Rudravarman, Allan reads V-maka- 
napapasa® which probably refers to a janapada called 
Vemaki named after the clan name Vemaki to which Rudra- 
varman belonged.  Rapson? and following him S. K. 
Chakrabortty? opined thata people of this name is not 
known from any other sourcc, and, according to Allan, the 
Vaimakis could have been ‘an otherwise unknown family 
of the Audumbaras’.® Mention of a tribe called *Vaiy- 
amaka along with the Audumbaras and other tribes of the 
Himalayan region in the Mahabharata has, however, been 
‘traced by R. C. Kar? who has also shown that reference 
to a tribe of the name 'Vaimaka' in the north-eastern divi- 





1 The Monuments of Sanchi, Vol, I, pp. 313, 316, 323-24, 353, 359, In 
` certain other records, the form Korarasa or Kurarasa is noticed. 
2 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XIV, p 13. P. L. Gupta ( Coins, 1979, p. 36) 
takes Kurara as a city-state. 
3 Early Indian Indigenous Coins, ed. D. C. Sircar, Calcutta Universily, 
1970, p 108, note 40. 
Loc. cit. See also above, p. 308, note 4. 
BMCCAI, p. 280, Plate XLV. 14. 
Journ. Num Soc. Ind., 1909, p. 429. 
Stud Anc. Ind. Num., p. 214. 
BMUCAI, р. 1xxxvi 
Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XX, p. 69. Vairamaka es the name of a people 
is mentioned in the Mahtmayuri (Journ. Asiat , 1915, рр. 43,94 ; Journ. 
U. P. Hist. Soc , Vol. XV, Part II, pP. 28, 42; Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 
186). 
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sion of India in association with the Kašmiras, Daradas, 
Darvàbhisarss and others is: noticed in Bhatta Utpala’s 
commentary on the Brhatsamhita. According to D. C. 
Sircar, the 'clan-name Vaimaki is derived not from the 
name Vimaki but from Vemaka through'the intermediate 
form Vaimaka’, and the Harivamsa and Brahmapurana 
mention Vemaka as a sage.* Cunuingham classed Rudra- 
varman’s coin with the coins of the Audumbaras? probably 
with an intention to show that the Vaimaki and Audumbara 
territories were adjacent which is also suggested by the 
provenance of the Vaimaki coins.” However, the exact 
location of the home of the Vaimakis is not known to us. 


A 


IV 


A. Names Wrongly Taken as Such ` 
AJAD НЕ, АЈІрнНЕ ОЕ AJUDHE 


Three circular copper coins from Ahichchatra, now in 
the Allahabah Museum, have been noticed by R. R. Trie 
pathi. The coins differ in weight, one (Museum Register 
No. 478) weighing 1.005 grammes, the second (Museum 
Register No. 425a) 1.570 grammes, and the third (Museum 
Register No. 640) 0.764 grammes, and while the first two 
are of the same size (diam. 1. 2 ст.), the third one isa bit 
smaller. The reverse is obliterated оп all the specimens, 
and the legend on the obverse of one (No. 478) is intact and 
reads Ajadhe, Ajidhe or Ajudhe, while on the other two only 


two letters are prominent. As Tripathi points out, when 





Journ. Num. Soc, Ind., Vol. кү, po - a ee 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 66. vor шз ^ 

-3 While the coin of Rudravarman came along with the Audumbata coing 
from the northern Punjab Qbid., p. 66), the janapada coin was found 


from the Punjab, probably from the ЧОҢ District ( BMOCAL, 
р. су), 
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the letters of the legend which are believed to be written 
in Brahmi of the early second century B. C. are read to- 
gether, they sound like the name of the city of Ayodhya ; 
but the absence of any symbol on the coins makes it diffi- 
cult to explain the legend or reach a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding their attribution in the present state of our know- 
ledge.! Sm. B. Lahiri appears to take these coins as 
issues of the city of Ayodhyà when she writes *coins bearing 
the names of cities were probably a little earlier than those 
bearing the names of rulers, since at Ayodhya and Kau- 
#ambi the city issues were followed by the dynastic 
issues'.? She also seems to maintain the same opinion 
while making comments on a paper presented at one of the 
Inter-University Seminars organised by the Centre of 
Advanced Study of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, University of Calcutta. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
however, disagrees with Sm. Lahiri and observes that 'the 
name of Ayodhy& does not occur on any Indian coin’.® 
N. Ahmad also is against the attribution of Tripathi's 
coins to Ayodhya. Sm. Lahiri, however, seems to have 
revised her opinion now,” 


'APARÁNTA 
In the form Apalata, the name occurs on some coins, 
and Cunningham took it as Aparanta and identified it with 
‘Northern Sindh’ with parts of Western Rajputana which 
would agree with the localities in which the coins are 





1 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 21; Plate VI. 10. J. P. Singh, 
Early Indian Ind!geous Coins, ed. D. C. Sircar, p. 109. 
2 Sem. Pap. Loc. Coins of Nor. Ind , p. 29. 
3 Cf. Bhakti Cult and Ancient Indian Geography, ed. D. С Sircar, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1970, p. 138. 
4 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXL, Part П, 1971, pp. 114615. 
`$ Ibid., Vol. XXXVIII, Part II, 1976, р. 37, 
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found. On the basis of the similarity in appearance 
of these coins with those issued by the satraps of Mathura 
and other Hindu princes ruling nearby, they have been 
assigned to the latter part of the first century -B. C. or the 
first part of the first century A. D. by Rapson.* But, as 
‘Aparanta is Northern Konkan, and as the legend actually 
reads Maharajasa Apalatasa thereby referring to the name 
ofa king and not a country, S.K. Chakrabortty* and 
Allan are* not inclined to agree with Cunningham. 


KUPRAD HANABA 


As noted in connection with our discussion on Bahu- 
dhanyaka above," -the name was wrongly read on some 
. Yaudheya coins by Allan who considered it to be the name 
. of-a locality, though it has not been possible for him to 
-:trace-any place of the same name. 


e os 


LANKA 


On the obverse of some Puri-Kusana coins occur three 
cones or mountains peaks, below which is a legend. The 
epigraph is an interesting one ; ‘it is not ina genitive, so 
that it cannot be a tribal name or that ofa ruler’, opines 

` Allan who tentatively reads itas Tenka or Гайка and takes 
it as the name of a place,® though usually the legend is read 
as fatka and taken to stand for a coin-denomination.* 


nih 


Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. XIV, pp. 136-37. Plate XXXI. 3-4. 
Ind. Coins, p. 11. : 
Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., pp. 152-53. 
BMCCGAI, p. Ixxxli. 

See pp. 289-90 above. 

BMCCAI, p. cxxil. M 
Journ. Bih. Or. Res. Soc., 1919, p. 83. 
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Cunningham read this name on some coins from the 
Punjab. But, as has been shown by Allan,? the cor- 
rect reading of the legend is Rajaiiajanapadasa meaning 
(coin) of the Rajanya-janapada. The location of Rajanya- 
janapada has been discussed above.* 


B. Names of Doubtful Character 
ATAKATAKA 


On a particular variety of coins from Taxila this name 
- was read by Cunningham who was not sure whether it 
represents the name of any person or place.^  Rapson 
took itas the name ofa ruler of the guild? and D.R. 
Bhandarkar as the name of a town.® According to К.Р. 
Jayaswal," it stands for a capital town, and his view is 
shared by R. K. Mookerjee? and S. K. Chakrabortty.? 
In Allan's opinion, however, it refers to a market-district 


or market-quarter.t° It has not yet been possible to 
identify Atakataka, 


BARANA ORBARANA 


Four copper coins, obtained at Bulandshahr, called 


Coins Anc. Ind., р. 89, Plate IV. 11. 
ВМССАІ, p. civ. 
See pp. 304-06 above. 
Coins Anc. Ind., p. 64, Plate III. 11. 
Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1900, p. 99. 
Carm. Lect., 1921, p. 6. 
Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 79. 
Local Government in Ancient India, pp. V4f. 
Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., p. 132. 
0 ВМССАІ, p. CXXX. 
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Baran by the early Muhammadan writers, are said to bear 
the word Barénaya by Cunningham who derived the name 
from Raja Ahibaran, the cobra-complexioned’, a Tomara 
chief, and took it to be the ancient name of Bulandshahr.* 
Bühler, however, pointed out that ‘the old name of this 
place was Varana, and the reading of the coin-legend is 
extremely doubtful. Rapson accepted him.? 5. K. 
Chakrabortty® accepts Cunningham’s suggestion that 
‘these coins belong to Büran&wà, the Vàranavata of the 
Mahabharata to which the Pandavas retired after their ex- 
pulsion from Hastinapura’. Baranawa is situated only 16 
miles to the north-west of Mirut, at the junction of the 
Krishna and the Western Kali Nadi, a distance of only 50 
miles from Bulandshahr. According to Allan, however, the 
legend begins with ra and-reads ránaya or ranaye and what 
looks like bà is actually the part of a symbol.“ 


DOJAKA 


Noticed to occur on a particular variety of coins from 
Taxila,ithas been taken as the name of a man or a place 
by Cunningham,* while Rapson takes it to be the ruler 
ofa guild? and D. R. Bhandarkar? and D.C, Sircar® 

` as the name ofa town. According to K. P. Jayaswal,? 
R.K. “Mookerjee,t° and S. К. Chakrabortty,** it is the 





Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. XIV,p. 147 ; Coins Anc.Ind., p. 88. Plate VITI. 10. 
Ind. Coins, p. 11. 2 
Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., p. 174. 

ВМССАІ, pp. cviii-cix. 

Colns Anc. Ind., p. 65, Plate TIL, 9-10. 

Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1900, p. 99. 

Carm. Lect., 1921, p. 6. 

Stud. Ind. Coins, р. 356. 

9 Hindu Polity, Part II, p: 79, 

10 Local Governmert in Ancient India, Рр. 1f. 

11 Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., Р. 213. 
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name of a capital town, while Allan is ofthe opinion that 
it is the name of a market-quarter or market-district, t Tt. 
still remains to be identified, 


DOSANA , 


The name has been read ona variety of coins from 
Taxila. Allan takes itas the name ofa market-district 
or market-quarter but he has not been able ío locate it 
with certainty.? 


KADAORKADASA 


Certain cast copper coins bear the legend Kadasa in 
early Brahmi characters. Cunningham suggested Kada 
zs Kadrava, the descendant of Kadru.? Bühler took it as 
the genitive of Kada, the name of a king—a North Indian 
form of Sanskrit Kala or Pali Kala, ‘black’. ‘As one of 
the Kadasa coins was found among the coins of the Kunin- 
das, Cunningham inferred that they might belong to the - 
ancestors of the present Kadaik branch of the Kunets.5 
Chakrabortty, however, applies the sūtra Tatrabhavak of 
Panini to derive the word Kddasa ( KadasJ-an) and, 
according to him, Kadasa is the name ofa place which 
he identifies with Cadrusia, one of the towns of Kapisene, 
established by Alexander the Great near his Alexandria- 
under-the Caucasus, and referred to by Pliny and Solinus.’ 


1 BMCCAI, pp. cxxx, 214-15. Plate XXI. 2, 6. 

Ibid., pp. cxxxii-cxxxiil. 

3 Arch. биту. Rep., Vol. II, p. 10; Vol. VI, p. 161; Coins Anc. Ind,, p. 71. 
Plate II. 21-22. : 

Ind. Coins, p. 12, Plate Ш. 7. 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 71. 

6 Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., pp. 179-80. 
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According to Allan,! itis probably a tribal name and 
D. Handa? takes it as the name of .a tribe, 


+ 


RALIMASA, ВА І МАТА OR. TÁLIMATA. 


Ona variety ofcoins of Taxila, Cunningham read 
Rélimata® and Bühler Tàlimata.* According to Allan, the 
correct reading of the legend is Rálimasa.5 Cunningham took 

it as the name of place or a person? and Rapson as the 
ruler of a guild." According to D. R. Bhandarkar, it jš the 
name of a town,® while K. P. Jayaswal,? R. К. Mookerjee!? 
and S. K. Chakrabortty 11 regards it as the name of a capital 
town. Allan, however, considers it as the name of a market- 
quarter or market-district.!? Nothing is known about the 
identification of the name. 


SUDAVAPA 


Certain square copper coins mentioning Süryamitra 
and Dhruvamitra with the epithet Sudavapa were found 


1 BMCCAI, p. xci. 

2Numismatic Digest, 1982, p. 16. Another variety of the Kada coins 
has come to light froma single coin unearthed during archaeological 
excavations at Sugh, near Jagadhari in the Ambala District, Haryana 
(ibid., p. 12). 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 65. 

Cf. ВМССАІ, p. cxxvi and note 3. 

Loc. cit. 

Coins Anc. Ind., p. 65. 

Journ. Roy. As. Soc , 1900, p. 99. 

Carm. Lect., 1921, p 6. 

Hindu Polity, Part IT, p. 79. 

10 Госа] Government in Ancient India, pp. 114f- 

11 Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., p. 213, 

12 BMCCAI, p. exxviil- 
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along with some Uddehika pieces referred to above,’ during 
the excavations at Rairh in Jaipur, Rajasthan? Sudavapa 
has been takenas à title ora family name Бу K.N. 
Dikshit? and as the name ofa place by S. K. Dikshit.* 
V.S. Agrawala thinks that Sudavapa is formed by the 
addition of the prefix Su to Udavapa or Udvapa, name 
of a place mentioned by Panini and identified with 
Udvapa.5 B. C. Jain? and J. P. Singh," however, appear 
to regard it as the name of a city or place respect- 
ively, and, according to K. K. Dasgupta,? it is the name of 
an important city of the Uddehikas. A. N. Lahiri,® however, 
takes it as the name of a tribe without giving any reason. 


UPAGODA 


Rapson described a cast piece bearing the legend Upago- 
dasa with a circle with pellet in centre above and taurine 
symbol below on the obverse and having the reverse 
blank,'° and, according to him, Upagoda may be a personal 
name like Upagupta, Upendra or name of a place like 
Upavañga or Upajyotisa. S. К. Chakrabortty,*! however, 
takes Upagauda, the Sanskritised form of Upagoda, as a variant 





1 See above, pp. 306-307. 

2 Cf. K. N. Puri, Excavations at Rairh, pp. 51-52. Plate XXVI. 9-10. 

3 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. III, p. 48. Hehas not given any rcason for 
taking so. š 

4 C£, K. N. Purl, op. cit., p. 52. 

5 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 48. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, р. 307. 

7 Early Indian Indigenous Coins, ed. Sircar, p 110. 

8 Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 174. 

9 Early Indian Indigenous Coins, ed. Sircar, p. 62. 

10 Journ Roy. As Soc., 1900, pp. 102-03. 

11 Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., р. 218. 
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of Upagauda, name of a place identical with Gonda in Uttar 
Pradesh. According to Allan, it is not yet known whether 
Upagoda ( Upagauda ) is the name of a man or a locality and 
‘the piece may even be a seal and not a coin! K, K, Das- 
gupta? thinks that Ugagoda may be the name of a tribe, yet 
not known from any source, 


UPATIKYA 


А cast piece found at Ambarikha, north of Mathura, by 
Cunningham,? and described as an ancient coin by Rapson,* 
mentions the name in the same form. There isno certainty 
regarding its geographical character, It may also be a seal 
and not a coin, as thinks Allan.’ According to K, K, 
Dasgupta, the name may be of 'tribal significance', 


VAPU 


In course of excavations at Rairh in Jaipur, Rajasthan, 
seven coins with the legend Vau were found, and К. N, Puri? 
takes Vas to be the name of a Malava chief. К.С. Agrawala,® 
however, is inclined to regard Рафи asthe name of place of 
Milava-janapada, Vas, according to К. K, Dasgupta, 9 may 
be an abbreviated form of Sudavapa, name of a place, men- 
_ tioned on another series of coins discussed above,!? or the 
name of a tribe. 


BMCCAI, pp. cxlv-vi. 263 ; Plate XXXV. 18. 
Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., pp. 244-45. 

Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. ТЇЇ, p. 14. 

Ind. Coins, p. 13 ; Plate IIL. 17, 

BMCCAI, pp. cxlvi, 263 ; Plate XXXV, 19. 
Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 245. 

Excavations at Rairh, p. 80. 

Sem. Pap. Loc. Coins Nor.Ind., p. 27. 

Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 246. 

10 See above, Pm 317-18. 
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VATASVAKA Е 


` In the form Vafasvaka, the name occurs on some coins 
which were found in the neighbourhood of Taxila with other 
local coins of the region! The inscription is in Brahmi 
characters of the early second century B. C. and the coins are 
of the same characteristic Indian fabric as those of Tripuri, 
discussed above,? and resemble remarkably in type with some 
coins of Taxila.8 Vatasvaka, according to Bühler, is a ‘tribal 
name equivalent to Sanskrit Vatdsvakah meaning the Aévakas 
of the valor fig tree division”, Cunningham, however, 
draws our attention to the fact that “yala is one of the names 
‘of a cowree shell, and as the coin is a pana of 146 grains, or 
80 shells in value, it may perhaps have a reference to the 
number 80, asit; But, vaļa also means "round" and may, 
therefore, refer to the shape of the coia in which case, 
swaka or suka would be the name of the piece, “the round 
зира°25 S. K. Chakrabortty, also takes vata to mean 
‚а ‘cowrie shell’, the use of which as a medium of ex- 
‘change is well known, and explains the expression to mean 
‘the coin of the Aívakas.? Allan’ takes Vataévaka as a 


+ „————— 2 


1 Ind. Coins, P. 14 ; Plate III. 6. 
2 See above, pp. 299-300. 
^ 3 BMCCAI, рр. cxlvi, 264 ; Plate XXXIX, 2. 

4 Ind. Stud., Vol. TI, p. 46. V. Smith (Cat. Coins Ind. Musa Vol. 1, 
p. 157 ) also takes Vatasvaka аз the name of a tribe or clan. 

5 Coins Anc. Ind., PD: 61-62. 

6 Stud. Anc. Ind. Num., pp. 56-57. К. К. Dasgupta (Trib. Hist. Anc. Ind. 
р. 30) accepts Bühler's opinon, and as regards Chakrabortty's view; he 
states that ‘we have no instance in early Indian numismatics where the 
issuers are found to have Put the name of a coin-denomination on 
their coins’. But, as it may be pointed out, Dasgupta himself has 
referred in another place-of his book (4bid.,p 217 ) to the word darma 
occurring on some Yaudheya coins which, according to him, ‘probably 
atands for dharma or dramma (from Greek drachma ), the latter being 
a coin denomination of foreiga origin’. = 

1 BMCCAI, pp. cxlvi-cxlvli, 
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place-name connected with the Aévakas, the Assakenot of the 
Greeks, and as regards the location of the place he states that 
‘if riot in the territory of Taxila, it was near enough to be in 


close commercial relations with it", J. P. Singh follows him and 
states that it was situated ‘in the neighbourhood of Taxila’,? 


. VRSABHA 


The same gold piece which has on the obverse the 
Kharosthi inscription(Pa)khalavadidevada, referred to above, 
has on the reverse another Kharosthi inscription below the 
bull. Gardner? read it as Vrsabha. Rapson, however, 

, observed that the correct reading is [A]sabhe or [U]sabhe i, e. 

Sanskrit Vrsabhah* meaning ‘bull’, the representation of 
which accompanies the inscription and this is generally 
accepted by scholars," АПап,6 however, connects the -form 
usabhe with hirafiasame, occurring on a coin of Taxila and 
also on a coin of Agathocles, as already noted,’ and that the 
latter legend is taken to stand for a place, he appears to 
consider the former also as such, although he has not stated 
anything definitely, and J. P. Singh? includes it among the 
city coins of doubtful attribution, 


Appendix 


Before concluding our discussion on names under Part I 
we would like to refer to certaia irregular Greek letters 


Early Indian Indigenous Coins, ed. Sircar, p. 109. 

Seo above, рр. 294-95 | з 
Op. cit., р. 162. : = 
Journ. Roy. А. Soc., 1905, p. 787. 

Cf. Dey. Hind. Icon., p. 251. 1 


BMCCAI, p. cxxix. | 

See above, p. 308. 

Cf, Early Indian Indigenous Colne, ed. Sitcar, p. 109. 
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eoccurring “onthe coin of many Indo-Greek kings, the 
significance of which has not yet been determined 
-precisely,. The coins of the -Indo-Greeks also contain some 
rpeculiar symbols, generally described as ‘monograms’, which 
often 'are apparently composed of two or more Greek letters’. 
What the Greek letters intended to mean is not known with 
certainty, and, while some scholars like Bayer read in them a 
date, others including Tarn belfevethat they represent the 
names of Moneyers, mint-masters or city-magistrates. There 
сіз a third group of scholars represented by Cunningham and 
“others who observe that ‘all the mint monograms which are 
‘common'to a number of different princes, can only be the 
names of cities, and cannot possibly be the names either of 
magistrates or of mint- masters, or of any other functionaries’, 


. Reference should also be made to the coins of the later 
, Кизапаз, the successors of Vasudeva, which bear on the 
: obverse one, two or more stray letters in Brahmi in different 
_ Parts of the field, Thus, one letter is seen under the right 
Arm of the king, another between his feet and the third 
| under his left'arm. R, D. Banerji takes the letter under the 
‚ right arm to be the initial letter or letters of the name of the 
chief by whom the coin has been issued, and the other two, 
according to him, represent ‘the initial letters of the names 
of the mint-towns or provinces’?  Altekar, however, takes 
them to stand for the satraps or governors through whom the 

| Kusana overlord used to rule his domain.? 


1 For irregular letters оп Indo-Greek coins and different views on the 
interpretation of the monograms, see Lahiri, op. cit., pp. 51-58. 

2 Journ. As Soc. Beng. (NS), Vol. IV, No. 3, 1908, pp. 83-84 ; cf. also 
Comp. Hist. Ind., Vol. II, ed. Nilakanta Sastri, p. 134; B, Chatterjee, 
The Age of the Kusanas--A Numismatic Study, pp. 97, 100, 

3 A New History of the Indian People, Vol. VI, p. 14. 


PART II 

NAMES ON COINS OF THE POST-GUPTA PERIOD x 
I PA 

Names on Coins of North India 


Before discussion on geographical names found mentioned 
on north Indian coins of the post-Gupta period is taken up, 8 
reference is made here to some Gupta coins which have on 
them stray letters in the field, usually noticed between the 
feet of the king on the obverse. According to Allan, ‘they 
cannot be the initials of mints, for these would not differ ih 
every region, nor do any of them suggest the names of p 
ble mints’,+ - -d 


e - - - м 
HARIKELA 


D. W. Macdowall? read Yarikriya on the obverse of somé 
eight coins from Sylhet. The legend on all the specimens, 
as A. H. Dani* points out, is not uniform; 'it seems to be 
variants of Parikeja’, ‘a mistake for Patikera’ and, according to 
him,'all the coins that have been so far read as Yarikriya 
and attributed to the Candra rulers of Arakan should now be 
read as Pafikera and ascribed to the Candra rulers of East 
Bengal'* M. Mitchiner has attributed some silver coins 
from the Sylhet District and the Mainamati area of the 
Comilla District to one main series of coins as, according to 
him, the legend on the two major groups of "Yarikriya" 


1 BMCCGD, p. cxxiii. 

2 Num. Chron., 1968, pp. 229-34. 

3 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXIV, 1962, p. 141. 
4 Ibid, Vol. XXIV, p. 142. 

5 The Numismatic Circular, January, 1978, рр. 8-9. 
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series of coins is Bhariketa and Parthefa, ‘variant names for 
the Candra capital’ Pattikerü. V. Chowdhury and P. Ray, 
however, have pointed out! the mistake in  Mitchiner's 
reading of the legend drawing attention to the correct 
reading of the legend offered earlier by В, N. Mukherjee? 
who first noticed in 1976 a number of the thin silver coins 
of the type published. by Mitchiner.2 According to 
Mukherjee, the silver coins from the Comilla District bearing 
the legend Pattikela, Pattikera or Patjikedd or Pattikeda* 
‘should not be confused with the silver coins (bull : *trident"), 
belonging to the so-called Yarjkriya series'5 coming from 
different areas including Sylhet and known for a long period,® 
and the legend read earlier variously as Vari Kriya, 
Yürikriya, Harikota, Carikota, Parikeja, etc. on the latter 
series of coins has been read as Harikela ог Harikela by 
him.” Mukherjee's reading of Harikelé on some coins has 
been referred to by D. C, Sircar? and Sm. Debala Mitra? has 





Ibid., April, 1978, рр. 185-87. 

Cotn Review (A Quarterly Bulletin of the Numismatic Society of India), 

April-July, 1976, Vols. III-IV, pp. 2-3 and Plate I. 11. 

3 Varekeja was read on the first coin published by Mitchiner ( op. cit , 
p. 8). 

4 Sceour discussion on Pattikera, Pattikedà or Pattikera below, 

5 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXIX, 1977, p. 136. 

6 Cat. Coins Ind. Mus., Vol І, pp. 331-32 and Plate XXXI. 10 ; Num. 
Suppl, Vol. XXXIII, 1920, p.8 and Plate XIII ; Bull. Sch. Or. Af. 
Stud., Vol. XI (1943-46 ), pp. 372, 385 and relevant Plate, No. 21 ; 
Num. Chron., 1960, pp. 229-34 and Plate XVI ; Journ. Num. Soc. Ind, 
Vol. XXIV, pp. 141-42; A. P. Phayre, Coins of Arakan, Pegu, and of 
Burma (London, 1882), p. ?0 and Plate II. 12 Cf. also Journ. As. Soc , 
Vol. XVIII, 1976, p. 71, note 4 and pp. 99-101. 

7 Mothly Bulletin, The Asiatic Society, January, 1976, pp. 9-10 ; Journ. 
As. Soc, Vol. XVIII, 1976, pp. 99-101 ; Journ. Num. Soc Ind, Vol. 
XXXIX, 1977, p. 136. In the book entitled The Coins and Bank Notes 
of Burma by M. Robiuson and L. A. Shah, the credit of reading the 
legend has been wrongly given ( p. 21 ) to Mitchiner, 

- Num Ep Stud , p. 44, note, 

9 Journ. As. Soc, Vol. XVII, 1976, p. T% 
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read Harjkela on three coins preserved in the Tripura 
Government Museum, Agartala, Mitchiner? has also revised 


his earlier reading and classed the concerned pieces as coins 
of Harikela, к 


Coins mentioning Harikela, as Mukherjee points out, belong 
to several series, each having a number of varieties or 
groups. Based on the type, style and metrology of the 
silver coins of the Candras of Arakan (who used to rule in the 
nearby areas from the middle or the third quarter of the 4th 
century to some time of the 8th century A. D. with a possible 
interregnum in the 6th-7th century’) and datable to the 7th 
century A. D. on palaeographic grounds,* coins of Series I 
consist of thin die-struck silver pieces showing on the 
obverse a recumbent bull to rightor to left with or without 





1 Orlental Coins and Their Values, The Ancient and Classical World, 600 
B. C. —A. D. 650, pp. 658-661, 743. 
2 Journ. As. Soc., Vol XVIII, 1976, pp- 99-101 ; Journ, Anc. Ind. Hist., 
. Vol. X, 1977, pp. 165-68 ; Jovrn. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXIX, 1977, 
pp.136-37; Vol. XLV, 1983, pp. 162-63 ; Vol. XLVII, 1985, pp. 133- 
34 ; Journ. Varendra Res. Soc. Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, Pp- 59-61. 

The original issues of Harikela coins to be placed earlier than the 
days of the rule of the Candras of Bangladesh ( which started not ear- 
lier than very late in the 9th century or rather early in the 10th century 
A. D. ) as Mukherjee thinks, were issued by some local authorities and 
several other coins of this series might have been issued officially or 
unofficially during the time of the Candras. According to him, the 
second series of Harikela coins might have begun to be issued in the 
time of the Candras and continued to te issued in at least some parts 

.of Harikela after the Candras, though ‘there is no justification for 
suggesting their continuity in Harikela after the Muslim conquest of 
the south eastern areas of the territory now included in Bangladesh by 
about the end of the 13th century A. D. and first half of the 14th cen- 
tary A. D.’ 

3 Оп palaeographic grounds some of the issues of the Series I appear to 
< be Of a slightly later date. The legend on the three coins in the collec- 
tion of the Tripura Government Museum, according fo Sm. Mitra 
(loc. cit.), however, does not a>pear to be later than the ЭШ century 
A, D. = š : К E X 
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a wreath around its neck and on the reverse a tripartite 
symbol resembling a trident with garlands hanging from it on 
each side and the representation of the sun and the moon 
above it.! Coins of Series II, palaeographic features of 
which place them from about the 8th or 9th century to the 
12th or 18th century A. D., consist of die-struck silver pieces 
flans of which are broader, thinner and larger than those of 
Series І and which have on the obverse the figure of a bull 
but without any wreath around its neck and mostly a blank 
reverse, 


Some silver coins of somewhat thin fabric ( thinner than 
the coins of Series I ) and showing the devices on both the 
obverse and the reverse in fairly high relief, have been 
divided into three groups by Mukherjee who takes them to 
indicate a transition from Series I to Series II and regards 
them as forming Series IA,” Further, some coins of lesser 
weight and smaller flan than those of Series II showing bull 
andlegend on the obverse have been grouped as Series II 
LD (Lower Denomination) by Mukherjee, 5 


: Though mention of Harikela has been traced from the 
seventh century A.D., the determination of its exact 
location has not been possible as yet. Distinct from 
Samatata, a country visited by Shenge-Che, a contemporary 
of I-tsing, it has been described as forming the eastern limit 
of Eastern India by I-tsing who visited India in the seventh 
century A. D. and this evidence is supported by the reference 
to Harikeli girls as belonging to the east in Rájafekhara's 
Karguramatijari (9th century A, D.).* While the Aryamañ ju- 


1 Both the obverse and reverse devices are within a circle outside which 
js to be found a circular border of dots. 

2 Journ. As Soc., Vol. XXI, 1979, pp. 46-47 ; Journ Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. 
XLVII, 1985, pp. 133-34; Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, рр. 
61-62. 

3 Journ, Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, р. 61. , 

4 Cf. Hist. Anc. Beg., p. 9 and p. 15, notes 17-18. 
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irimülabaloa*: mentions Harikela,.Vanga and Samatata as 
distinct localities, the Adhidhanacintdmant® of Hemacandra 
(A. D, 1088-1172) and the Yadavaprakasa® equate Harikeli 
(apparently а variant form of  Harikela) and Vanga, Ín- 
certain works,* Harikela, Harikeli or Harikola is found to 
denote Srihatta and R.C. Majumdar’ observes that *Hárikela 
primarily denoted the region now known as Sylhet though 
its boundaries and political status as ап independent cotntry 
underwent changes in the course of centuries’, D. C, Sircar? 
also has remarked that ‘Harikeli or Harikela was originally 
the name of the Srihatta (modern Sylhet) region but that the 
name was later applied in a wider sense to Майра apparently 
as a result of the expansion of a kingdom that had its head- 
quarters in the Sylhet area’, . · ECCE: 


But though it is not certain whether originally Harikela 
included Sylhet District or not, the extent of the’ influence 
of the coins of the Candras of Arakan on the original 
strikers of the Harikela coins, as B. N. Mukherjee? rightly 


remarks, indicates that the Chittagong region which is 


immediately to the north and north-east of Arakan formed a 
part of Harikela. This seems to be supported not only by a 
statement of I-tsing on Wu-hing's voyage from Ceylon (now 


1 На. Т. Ganapati Sastri, Part I (Trivandrum, 1920 ), pp. 232-33, 

Verse 957 (Vangastu Harikeliyah ). 

Cf. Hist. Anc. Beng., р. 9. . . - . Я 

As the name of Srihatta, Harikela, Harikeli-or Harikola Is mentioned 

respectively in the Rupacintimani, the Kalpadrukoía and the Liiga- 
purana cited in the Rudraksamahatmya section of the Smrti work Күг- 

pasara ( cf. Hist. Anc. Beng., p. 9 and also Journ. As. Soc., Vol. XVIII, 

pp. 7071). k Óx ç - 8 

5 Hist. Anc. Béng,, p. 9. -. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 338; 

7 Journ. As.Soc., Vol. XVIII, pp. 100-01. According to Mukherjee (Joupn, 
Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XL VII, р. 133), Harikela in courso of time “entene 
ded to the Noakhali, Comilla and Sylhet Districts and parts -of 
Tripura’. 
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called Srilanka) to Harikela! but also by the discovery af 
Chittagong (Bangladesh) of the copper-plate of Kantideva 
(ninth century A. D.) ruling over Harikelà-mandala.? 
According to Sm. D, Mitra.? from the seventh century A. D. 
to the tenth at least the southern part of Tripura State and 
a part of Arakan were within Harikela which when was 
included in Sylhet probably had asa part of it the entire 
Tripura State, which is between the Sylhet District in the 


north and the Chittagong District and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts on the south. 


JAYAGIRI 


The name read on the reverse of some die-struck silver 
coins, similar in type, style and metrology to Series II of 
Harikela currency, just discussed, and generally found along 
with the coins of Harikela has been taken to stand fora 
locality* where the coias in question were struck or put into 
circulation, It has not yet been possible to identify it,- 


(LA)LAGIRI 


On a silver coin showing (among others) a bull and a 
tripartite symbol and close similarity in type, style and 
metrology with the coins of Harikela, discussed above," has 


1 A Record of the Biddhist Religiotas practised in India and the Malay 
: Archipelago by 1-Tsing ( Eng. Tran. by J. Takakusu, Oxford, 1896 ), 
‘ p. xlvi. Cf. Journ. As. Soc., Vol. XVIII, pp. 75,101, For the visit of 
=” another Chinese monk Tan-K wong in Harikela in the seventh century, 
` gee ibid., p. 75. < 
> Ibid., рр. 72-74. That even after K4ntideva’s time Harikela did not in» 
clude the Sylhet region has been suggested by the mention of Srihatta- 
mandala in the Paschimbhag copper Plate of Sricandra (c.925-75A.D.). 
-Ibid., p. 74. 
Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, pp. 67-68. 
Seo above, рр. 322-27. 
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been read the legend (La) lagiri. The legend is believed to 
bear the name of a locality! where the coin was struck or 
issued for circulation, According to Mukherjee, it ‘may have 
been the same as Rohitagiri ( rohita>Jlohita> ala ) from 


where the Candra “originated” i, e, where the Candras otjgi- 
nally ruled (з), 


PATTIKERA, PATTIKERA ОКРАТТІКЕрА 


A manuscript of Astasahasrika Prajiidparamitd, copied in 
1015 A. D. and now preserved ( No, Add, 1648) in the 
Cambridge University Library, was believed to contain* the 
earliest reference to Patttikeda (and not Pattikera as B, N. 
Mukherjee points out )* till the discovery of three hoards and 
a good number of stray thin die-struck silver coins? at the 
time of excavations at Mainamati in Bangladesh. Two of 
these hoards ( one consisting of 52 and the other 172 coins ) 
have been found from early levels ( belonging to Period III 
and assigned to the 8th century A.D. ) of occupation of 
the monastery cells at Salvan Vihar® wherefrom also the finds 
of stray pieces have been reported, The third ( consisting 
of 68 coins ), discovered earlier than the other two hoards, 
was recovered in the ruins of  Anandar&jés palace 
( mound no. 6 ).8 : j 


1 Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, pp. 67-68. 

2 Ibid., p. 68, note 44. ў 

3 А Foucher, Etudes sur L’ Iconographie bouddhique de Г Inde; p. 199. 
Plate УШ. 4. 

4 Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 4, 1975-76, pp. 21 and 28 ; - Vol. 7, 
1981-82, р. 66, 

5 As noted above (р. 324), these coins should not be confused with the 
coins of Harikela, the species of Series I of which are believed to have 
inspired the local coins of Pattiked& ( ibid., Vol. 7, 1981-82, p. 63 ). 

6 F.A. Khan, Further Excavations in East Pakistan, Mainamati, 1956, 
pp. 26-27 ; Bangladesh Lalitkala, Vo. І, No. 1, p. 47, © 

7 Bangladesh Lalitkala, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 47. 

8 B.C. Law Volume, Part Ip. 217. 
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The legend on coins from Anandaràja's palace was read 
by T. N. Ramachandran! as Ра} туа and A. Н. Dani’ read 
Paltikerá on some of the coins from Mainamati discovered at 
a level clearly belonging, according to him, ‘to the time of 
the Candra rulers of East Bengal’. The reading Patskera was 
mentioned by D. C, Sircar? who at first took it along with 
Lalitakarah and Dharmavijaya as a title or a second name like 
Abhinavamrganka, Later, however, only Latitakarah and DAar- 
mavijaya have been taken аз titles or second names by him. f 
On coins from Anandaraja’s palace, B. N. Mukherjee® 
has, howéver, read Patfikeda or Patfikela (the latter standing 
‘well for Ра Бей? ) and stated that ‘the inscription on 
several silver coins found in the other two hoards and in 
detached conditions are reported to refer to Pattikeda ( or 
Pattikela or Patikeda). Dani? takes Pattikerá as the name of 
the mint wherefrom the coins were issued and he refers to 
the Mainamati plate of A. D, 1200 mentioning Harikaladeva 
Ranavaükamalla as ruling over the kingdom of Pattikerá and 
recording a grant of land for a Buddhist monastery in the city 
of Pattikerá," Attention may be drawn here to two Maina- 
mati plates of Ladahacandra (c. 1000—20 A. D.), dated in his 
6th regnal year, referring’ to the city by the name Pattikerae 
ka, The first plate states that of the gift land one plot known 
as Campávani was attached to Phullahada in Pattikeraka 
within the Samatata-mandala of the Paundra-bhukti® and 
the second one records the gift of a village, named Suravoraka- 
grama? in the Perànütana-wjaya of the Samatata-mandala 


^ Ibid., p. 217. 
Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 141. 

Journ. Anc: Ind. Hist., Vol. IV, p. 192 and note 35. 

Num. Ep. Stud., p. 44. 

Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. IV, 1975-76, p. 22. 

Loc. cit. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. IX, 1933, p. 287. 

Ep. Disc. East Pak., Calcutta, 1973, pp. 47 and 73, i 

Some villages with the word voraka іп their names are mentioned: 
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within the Paundra-dhukil, made permanently, in favour of 
the god Ladahamádhaya-bhatt&raka installed by the king at 
Pattikeraka.t  Ladahacandra's grants suggest that Pattike- 
raka or Pattikera was the actual name of the place. 
Pattikeraka or Pattikera, metropolis of the kingdom of the 
same name referred to as Patikkara or Pateikkara in Burmese 
chronicles,? must have been situated in the vicinity of the 
Mainamati hills for a pargana of the Comilla District (formerly 
known as Tippera District ), which extends up to the Maina- 
mati hills, five miles to the West of Comilla, is even now 
known as Patikara or Paitkara.? The argana is mentioned as 
Patikera or Paitkerà in certain documents of the 18th century 
A.D.* The area now called Patikara or Paitkara was defini- 
tely within the ancient kingdom or tortor of Pattikeda of 
Pattikeda or Pattilkerà," 


e e 
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PIRAKA™ 


-The legend Piraka occurs on some coins found. 
invariable association with the coins of Harikela and жасы 
close similarity in type, style and metrology with the coins of 
Series П of them.® It has been taken? as the: name: ofa 





( e. g-, Balesvaravardhikavoraka, Bappasiinhavoraka, Brahmanadeva- 
voraka, Karavattivoraka, Sipakaravoraka -and Suravoraka ) аге men- 
tloned In the two Mainamati plates of Ladahacandra referred to 
above. For D.C. Sircar's suggestions regarding the meaning of 
voraka, see ibid., p. 57. 

1 Ibid, pp. 49 and 76. 

Hist. Beng., Vol І, рр. 257-58; А. Р. Phayre, History of ета pp. 

49-50. Phayre spelt the name as Palikkara. 

Hist. Beng., Vol. 1, p. 258 ; Hist. Anc. Beng., p. 280. 

Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol IX, 1933, p. 284. 

Ibid., p. 284. 

Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol.7, 1981-82, pp. 67-68. See our discuss. 

jon above, pp. 325-26. 

7. Ibid., p. 67 ; cf. also Journ. Anc. Ind, Hist., Vol. dua рр. 169-70 ; Journ,. 

Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXXIX, p. 137. . n 
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xcality and identified with Pilak (also known as Pilak Pathar) 

inthe Belonia Subdivision of the South Tripura District, 
Tripura. Pilak has yielded a large number of antiquities 
including some Harikela coins.! Mrs. D. Mitra has drawn? 
the attention of scholars to an interesting evidence supplied 
by an inscription of Anandacandra (first half of the eighth 
century A, D.) on a pillar at Shitthaung Pagoda, Mrohaung, 
Arakan., The inscription mentions? a place called Pilakka- 
vanaka, 


SIVAGIRI 


The name has been read* on some coins found along 
with the coins of Harikela and related in type, style and 
metrology to the Series II coins of them. It still remains to 
be identified, | 


VARITA 


Mentioned on some coins* found along with the Harikela 
coins and closely connected stylistically, typologically and 
metrologically with their coins of Series II, the name has not 
yet been identified, 


VARERA, VAREKE VEREBKAORVERAKE 


Some coins found always with the coins of Harikela and 


1 The antiquities of Pilak wer? first noticed in S. C. Devavarma’s Tripu- 
rar Smyti (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1927, pp. 148-50. For a recent writing 
on them, see Journ. As. Soc., Vol. XVILI, рр. 56ff. 

2 Journ. As. Soc., Vol. XVIII, p. 56, note 1. 

3 Bull. Sch. Or. Af. Stud., Vol. XI, pp. 378 and 382. 

4 Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist, Vol. X, р. 169 ; Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. 
XXXIX, p. 137 and Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, pp.67. 

vS Journ. Anc. Ind, Hist., Vol. X, p. 169 ; Journ. Num.Soc. Ind., Vol. XXX- 
IX, p. 137 and Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, p. 67, 
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exhibiting close similarity, typological,  stylistical and 
metrological, with the coins of Series II of them contain the 
legend Vareka, Vareke,  Vereka or Verake.1 Accord- 
ing to B. N. Mukherjee, ‘if the expression Verake is 
taken as the locative form of the word Veraka, then the 
latter may be considered as-the name of a locality’ and ‘we 
wonder whether this name can be related to that of the 
locality of Bermandala near Badkamta in the  Comilla 
District, and whether the latter is a corruption of the name 
Varaka-mandala mentioned in a few epigraphs’.* The 
exact location of Varaka-mandala is, however, not known. 
Alternatively, however, he suggests that Veraka ‘might have 
been a locality on the Barak river in the Sylhet District',3 


VIRAKA 


The legend Viraka is said to occur* on some coins found 
along with the Harikela coins and bearing striking similarity 
with the Series II coins of them. Believed to be the name 
of a locality, it has not yet been identified, 


П 
Names on Coins of South India 


In this section names have been divided into two main 
groups, the first consisting of those that are of definite? geo- 


1 Journ, Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol X, p. 169; Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. 
XXXIX, p. 137 and Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, p. 67. 

2 B.C.Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 138. 
Cf. also Journ. Varendra Res, Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, p. 67 and note 42. 

3 Loc.cit. А 

4 Josrn. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. X, р. 169; Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. 
XXXIX, p. 137 and Journ. Varendra Res. Mus., Vol. 7, 1981-82, p. 67, 

5 As noted above (р. 290, note 3) in. connection with our discussion on 
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graphical character and the second those that are discernible 
ia the titles of kings mentioned on coins. 


A. NAMES OF DEFINITE CHARACTER 
KANCI 


The reverse of a type of light welght gold coins! known 
from a hoard found at Kavilayadavalli in the Atmakur Taluk 
of the Nellore District bears the representation of tiger, bow 
and indistinct marks and the Tamil legend Кайа. On the 
basis of the obverse Tamil legend Suflg, a short form of Sutiga- 
ndavirttarulina dva, a title by which Kulottutga I ( 1070-1118 
A. D. ) was famous as ‘an abolisher of tolls’, and the numeral 
27, it has been suggested? that the coins belong toKulottunga 
I. Кайсі, where apparently the coins bearing the legend Kafict 
were manufactured, is mentioned? in inscriptions even from the 
time of Samudragupta ( c. 885-76 А. D. ) and it is identified 
with 'Conjeeveram',* 48 miles south-west of Madras, in the 
Chingleput District. As we shall see below, Kafici is also 
mentioned in a title occurring on some copper coins of a Pandya 
king. 


NE(LLURA) 


On the reverse of at least two other varieties of the same 





Bahudhanyaka, the legend Bahudhinya occurs ( B. D. Chattopadhyaya, 
op. cit., pp. 229, 231 and 227, note ) on the obverse of some gold coins 
of Sivacitta ( с. 1147-92 A. р.) and Soyideva (с 1216-37/8 A. D. ) of 
the Kadambas of Goa. The legend Bahudhanya may probably stand 
fora locality where the coins werestruck or issued for circulation. 
However, Bahudhanya of the south has not as yet been located 
1 Journ. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. 1, Part III, 1927, pp. 141-43 ; Ind, 
Ant., Vol. LVI, 1927, pp 193-94 ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., pp. 
60 and 258. 
B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., p. 60. 
. Sel. Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 2(4. 
| Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 6th Edition, 1953, p. 540... >, oe 
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type of coins of Kullotunga I, discovered at Kavilayadavalli, 
referred to above, occurs the letter Ne! which, as В. D. 
Chattopadhyaya thinks, perhaps stands for ‘Nellur’ and, 
according to him, the mention of ‘Nel/uru-Madai’ in early 
mediaeval epigraphs indicates that, in the period of the Colas, 
Nellore was a miat-town.* Besides /Vz//uru-Mada:, epigraphs 
of the same period also mention, as we have seen? else- 
where, JVellüru- Pudu- Madai*t and Nellgru-Gandagopalun-Pudu- 
Madai.5 ‘The prefix Nellūru signifies the celebrated capital at 
Nellore’ at the mint of which the coins Wellairu-Madai, 
Nelliiru-Pudu-Madai and Nellairu-Gandagopilan-Pudu-Madai 
were evidently manufactured, ` 


B. NAMES DISCERNIBLE IN TITLES OF KIN GS | 


Certain geographical names are discernible in titles of 
kings mentioned on coins and in the following lines are noted 
some such names. 


GANGA 


The river Ganga ( Ganges ) is believed to be mentioned 





1 On the obverse of one variety, there is the Tamil legend Sung and 
- numeral 31 and on the reverse tiger, bow and indistinct marks and 
the letter Ne above and certain indistinct letters below. The other 
variety is similar to this variety but has the letter Ne written in 
inverted way and there are other indistinct letters ( B, D. Chatto- 

- .padhyaya, op. cit., p. 258). 

2 Ibid,p. 60. s 

Cf. our article "Indian Coin-Names Assoclated with Places’ in the 

Acarya- Vandana ( D. R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume ), edited 

by S. Bandyopadhyay, University of Calcutta, 1984, pp. 144-46. 

4 Ann. Rep. Ep., 1919-20, Madras, 1920, p. 2L (No. 441); Ann. Rep. Sou. 
Ind. Ep. for the year ending 31 st March, 1930, Madras, 1932, p. 14 
(No. B/116). 

5 Ann. Rep. Ep., 1920-21, Madras, 1921, p. 57 ( No. G/2). 

6 Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 125 ; cf. also Jour. Апан, Hist. 
Res, Soc., Vol. XXV, p. 125. 
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in the. title Gargazhondacola, meaning ‘the Cola ( king ) who 
conquered the Ganga’, which occurs on some silver 
coins* of Rajendracola I ( A. D. 1019-1044 ) who assumed it 
‘after his army had reached as far as the river Сабой in the 
north’? A favourite title of Rajendracola I, it is also men- 
tioned in inscriptions. The title still survives in Gangal- 
kondacolapuram,* the name of a ruined city in the Udaiyar- . 
palaiyam Taluk of the Tiruchi District (Tamilnadu), not far 
from Chidambaram. 


KĀŅCI 


The name, as stated above, is noticeable in the title 
Kacciveluigumperuma mentioned on some copper coins" 
attributed to Maravarman Sundara Pandya (1216-88 A, D.) on 
the ground that some of the specimens mentioning the title 
contains, as T. Desikachari points out, the letter Ss, a short 
form of Sundara, The title adopted by  Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya means one who restored Kacci, i, e, Kafici 
or ‘Conjeeveram’, TUS 


KATAHA 


The name is found mentioned in the title Kafaikondacolan, 
meaning the Cola who destroyed Katai i. e. Kataha (Kada- 
yam), which occurs on some gold coins, Тһе title was read 





і ind. Ant, Vol. XXI, 1892, p 323 (No. 7); Vidya Prakash, Coinage of 
South India (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 14 ), Varanasi, 
1968, p. 93 ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, ор. cit., p. 252. . 

Vidya Prakash, ор. cit., p. 85. 

Ct. К. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd Edition, 1955, p. 227. 

Cf. R. Nagaswamy, Gangaikondacolapuram, 1970. ` 

W. Elliot, Coins of Southern India, Reprinted Edition, Varaiasi, 1970, 
p. 122, note 2 and p. 152 G ; Vidya Prakash, op. cit., pp. 63 and 71; 
B. D. Chattopadbyaya, op cit., pp. 67 and 572. 

6 Tam. Ant., 1913, p. 47. 

1 Vidya Prakash, op. cit., p. 94 ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. сі?., p. 256. 
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earlier as Karngatkondaco/an by K. A, Nilakanta Sastri! who’ 
attributed the coins bearing the title to Rajendracola I, but 
T. B. Nayar? has correctly read the title and attributed the 
coins to Kulottuüga І. Nayar's reading and attribution has 
been accepted by scholars? Nayar‘ has also drawn our 
attention to some inscriptions indicating Kulottungal’s success 
in south-east Asia. ` 


MADURA 


It is mentioned in the title Madurantakan occuring in the 
form Matirdntakan on a gold coin* of Uttamacola ( 978-85 
A, D. ) and meaning the conqueror of Matira, i. e. Madura, in 
Tamilnadu, which was the capital of the Pandyas. The 
title is, however, found to be used both by Uttamacola and 
Rajendracola I in the epigraphic records? and either or both 
of them could have been responsible for issuing the Madhura- 
ntakan-Madai or Madhurantakadevan-Madat mentioned in 
inscriptions." 


MALAINADU 


The name Malainàdu occurs in the title Malainadukonda- 


1 Op.cit., p. 615. 

‘The Dowlaishweram Hoard of Eastern Ciálukyan and Cola Coins’ 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, New Series, General 
Section, Vol. IX, No.2, Madras, 1966, pp. 3-9, 14-16. 

3 Vidya Prakash, op. cit., p. 87; P. L, Gupta, Coins, 2nd Revised Edi- 

tion, 1979, p. 75 ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., p. 59. 

4 Op.cit., pp. 5-7. 

Vidya Prakash, op. cit., pp. 77 and 80 ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., 
рр. 53 and 242. The credit for the correct reading of the title on 
the coin goes to R. Nagaswamy (Damilica, No. 1, Dezember, 1970, pp. 
101-03 ). 

Cf. B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., p. 123 and note 5. 

7 Ibid., р. 182. 
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ncolan found mentioned on some gold coins! issued by? the 
Cola king Kulottunga I whose conquest of Malainadu being 
referred to in a number of inscriptions fully establishes the claim 
in the title on the coin of his victory over Malainadu, і, e. 
Kerala.” 


MALAVARA 


It is found mentioned in the title Malayaramari meaning 
‘the slayer of the Malavas (i.e.the people of the Ghat 
Country ).* The title occurs on some gold coins? of the 
Goa Kadamba kings like Jayakefin I (c, 1050-78 A. D. ), 
Sivacitta ( с, 1147-92 A. D. ), Soyideva (c. 1215-87/88 A. D. ) 
and others. The title Kamararamart read on some 
coins by G, H, Khare® and attributed toa Goa Kadamba 
king Kamaraja by him is, as B. D. Chattopadhyaya suggests,” 
most probably a corrupt form of Malavaramari, 


NONAMBAVADI 


Nonambavadi is mentioned in the title Sri Monambavadi- 
gondah appearing on some gold coins? of the Hoysaja king 





Ly 


Vidya Prakash, op. cit, p. 94 ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., p. 257. 
K. А. Nilakanta Sastri (op. cit., p. 615) attributed the coin type bear- 
ing the title to RAjadhiraja, but for reasons why the title cannot be 
attributed to any of the predec2ssors or successors of Kulottuüga I, 
see B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., pP. 59-60, 

C. H. Biddulph, Coins of the Colas ( Numismatic Notes and Monogra- 
phs, No. 13), Varanasi, 1968, p. 28 ; Vidya Prakash, op. cit , p 87. 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 570; Journ. Bomb. Bra. Roy. As Soc., 
Vol. ІХ, p. 300; M. G. Moraes, The Kadamba Kula, V'om"ay, 1931, 
рр. 200-01. 

В. D. Chattopadhyaya, ор. cit., pp. 227ff. 

Journ. Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXVII, p. 64. 

Op. cit., p. 43. 

W. Elliot, op. cit., p. 152 D, No. 91 (Plate III. 91); B. D, Chattopa- 
dhyaya, op. cit., p. 280 (Plate VII. 337). 
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Bittiga or Visnuvardhana (c. 1108-42 A. D. ). Nopambavüdi, 
also mentioned in the inscriptions as Nojambavadi1 or Nolam- 
bapads* derived its name from the Pallava family of the Nola- 
mbas,? who were masters of that region of present Karnataka 
which is between the northern limits of the Gangavádi and 
the Tungabhadra and of which Ucchatgi was the main town 
and also of neighbouring regions till they were defeated by 
the Gatgas. When the Cola king Rajaraja I conquered 
Nojambapadi in the tenth century A. D., it included* ‘not only 
the Districts of Tumkur and Chitaldurg, but much of the Ban- 
galore, Kolar and Bellary Districts and even parts of Salem 
and N. Arcot’?.5 The title S7 Nonambavadigonda meaning 
‘he who took the glorious Nonambavadi’ is applied to Vignu- 
vatdhana in almost all the records of his reign® and it 
became common in the inscriptions of Visnuvardhana’s succe- 
Ssors,7 but attribution of the coins bearing on them this title 
to Vignuvardhana is, however, now believed to be certain,? 
Portions of Noyambavadi were certainly within the territory 
of Visnuvardhana by 1117 A. D.? 


SONADU 


It finds mention in the title Sonddukondan ( meaning ‘he 


1 S. Molay, Studies in the Historical and Cultural Geography and Eth :og- 
raphy of the Deccan ( Based entirely on the inscriptions of the Deccan 
from 1st-13th century A. D. ), Deccan College, Poona, 1972, p. 87. 

2 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd Edition, 1955, p. 174. 

3 J.D. M. Derrett, The Hoysalas (A Medieval Indian Royal Family), 
Oxford University Press, 1957, p. 12. 

4 Ep. Carn., Vol. X, p. 57 and note 3. 

5 К. А, Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd Edition, 1955, p. 174. 

6 Derrett, op. cit., p. 45. 

7 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

8 P.L.Gup'a, Coins, 2nd Revised Edition, 1979, p. 77 ; B. D. Chatto- 
padhyaya, op. cit., p. 72. 

9 The Struggle for Empire, ed. R. C Majumdar, Third Edition, 1979, p. 
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who conquered the Cola country’), correctly read by Ven- 
kayya! on the same copper coin on which W. Elliot? earlier 
read Korkai Andar and he ascribed the coin to the Pandyas, 
The coin belongs? to Müravarman Sundara Pandya ( 1216- 
88 A.D.) and the title refers to his conquest of the Cola 
country, a fact also. known from his inscriptions* mentioning 
his title Sonaduvalangiyaruliya® meaning one ‘pleased to effect 
the rendition of the Cola country! which comprised the 
modern Trichinopoly and Tanjore Districts and the former 
Pudukkottai state. M4ravarman Sundara Pandya, however, 
could not reap the fruits of his corquest due to the interven- 
tion of the Hoysajas which led himto reinstate with allegiance 
to him his conquered Cola adversary Kulottuüga III ( 1178- 
1216 А, D.) who, however, met with his death soon after 
reinstatement. Kulottuüga's successor Rājārāja III ( 1216- 
46 A, D.) in his attempt to throw off the Pandyan allegi- 
ance brought greater disaster leading to his own seizure and 
imprisonment. The Hoysalas had to interfere again to release 
and reinstate Rajaraja Ш, Though both the victories of 
Máravarman Sundara Pandya against the Colas ‘were rendered 





228. A victory against Nolamba3vAdi was achieved by him at Dumme 
on the border between Shimoga and Chitaldurg Districts. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, 1892, p. 324, note 11. 

2 Op.cit., p. 152 Е; Plate IV. 132. According to B. D. Chattopadhyaya 
(op. cit., p. 67 ), the title is ‘alternatively read as Ceranadukondan’, but 
he has not cited any evidence in support of the reading. Chatto- 
padhyaya appears to overlook that on the same coin the reading 
has been corrected by Venkayya when he remarks ( ibid., p. 67, note 
2)that the type with the legend Korkal Andar ‘seems to be identical 
with' the type bearing the title Sonadukondan, 

3 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandya Kingdom, Reprinted in 1972, p. 135 
(and not p. 153 as cited by B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., p. 67, 
note 2). 

4 Cf. К. А. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd Edition, 1955, pp. 393-95 
and 421-24. , 

5 He also assumed the title Sri Sonadukondaruliya ( cf. B. D. Chatto- 
padhyaya, op. cita, р. 67 ). 
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nugatory’ he, however, ruled over a powerful kingdom includ- 
ing, besides his own country, 'portions of Trichinopoly Dis- 
trict and Pudukkottai',* assuming the titles mentioned above. 


TALAKADU 


The name is mentioned in the title Sri Talakadugonda, 
meaning one ‘who took the glorious Talakadu’, occurring on 
some gold coins? ofthe Hoysaja king Bittiga or Visnuvar- 
dhana, on whose coins also occurs the title Nonambavad?, as 
seen above. An inscription? of 1117 A. D. also mentions the 
title. Visnuvardhana's conquest of the commercially and 
strategically important town of Talakád* on the Kaveri is 
also referred to in the epigraphic records of his reign as well 
asin the inscriptions of his successors. The army was put 
under an aristocratic general named Gatgaraja by Visnuvar- 
dhana who is frequently described in inscriptions including 
the Belur copper plate of 1117 A. D." as ‘first of all taking 
into his arms the Laksmi ( goddess of wealth) of the Hoysala 
kingdom, his inheritance, while his fortune shone, his strength 


гач 


The Struggle for Empire, ей. R. C. Majumdar, 3rd Edition, 1979, pp. 
256-57. 

2 W. Elliot, op. cit., р. 152 D ( Plate III. 90 ) ; P. L. Gupta, Coins, р. 77 
(Plate XIX. 206) ; B. D. Chattopadhyaya, op, cit., p. 280 ( Plate VII. 
336 ). 

Ep. Carn., Vol. V, Arisakere 56; also ibid., Vol. VI, Kadur 32, 34; 
B. D. Cbattopadhyaya, op. cit., p. 72 and note 2. 

4 The Сайда King Harivarman had to shift his capital from Kuvalala 
( Kolar ) to Talakad, as we know from the Halsi plates ( c. М.С. 
Moraes, op. cit., pp- 32 and 48). For Rajerajacola's Invasion of 
Talakad, cf. K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd Edition, 1955, 
p. 175. 

5 Cf. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd Edition, 1955, p. 326. Visn- 

uvardhana had his capitals at Baikapura in the north and Talakad 

in the south, two fortified places which used to be occupied by him as 
occasion demanded ( The Struggle for Empire, ed. R. C. Majumdar, 

3rd Edition, 1979, p. 230). 
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‘sufficed, his might increased, and command prevailed, he over- 
powered all points of the compass, and capturing Talaküd, 
became himself the first in the Саһза kingdom —king Wisnu, 
promoter of the Yadu race*! It is stated? that when the 
news of the approach ofthe Hoysaja army from the north» 
west, possibly through Kannambadi, reached the famous city 
Talakad, ‘the gate to the Ghats’, the Cola s@manta, a member 
of the Adigaimán family of Tagadür ( Dharmapuri ) referred 
toas Adiga, Adiyama or Adiyama by his Kannad: enemies, 
who: was stationed there, came out to meet Gangaraja. Gaüga- 
raja at once asked him to surrender the Talaküd province and 
when that was not done, ‘he drove the enemy in a south- 
easterly direction aloag the river bank, until they fled before 
him in to the fortress of Talakad itself, which lay in the bend 
of the river immediately upon its north bank’.® Without wast- 
ing time the fort was assailed and taken by Visnuvardhana. 
The boundary of the Talakad province is not easy to ascertain. 
An inscription of 1184 A, D. purports to describe the king- 
dom of Vinayüditya as bounded by Kotkana, Alvakheda, 
Bayalnad,Talakad and Savimale. Talakad here certainly stands 
for the province of the same name and not the city Talakád. 
While pointing out that the inscription being late in date its 
details are not beyond doubt itis observed* by J. D. M. 
Derrett that 'if then it be conceded as possible that the area 
between the Kaveri and Kabbaai rivers was under Hoysala 
influence, if not actually colonized or governed by that power 
and that the Talakad provincial boundary met the limit of 
Hoysala influence in the region of Sriraügapattana ( Seringa- 
pitam ), then we may be satisfied that the eastern bounds as 
well as the southern ( Bayalnad ) are comfortably accounted 
for’, 


1 J.D M. Derrett, op. clt., p. 50. 
2 Ibid,pp. 49-50. 

3. Ibid., p. 50. 

4 Ibid., p. 24. 
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RAMA CHATTERJEE 


1.9 The number of students admitted to the First Year 
M. A. Class ( 1984-86 ) of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of Calcutta, under the restric- 
ted scheme is 78 including 18 qualifying in the Рге M. A. 
Examination in the subject conducted by the Department, 

2. The number of students admitted to the First Year 
Class (1985-87) under the restricted scheme is 72. 

9, The number of regular candidates for the M. A. 
Examination in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 1984, 
held in July-August, 1985, was 18. Of the regular cardidates 
18 passed (8 in the First Class), the percentage of passses 
being 100%. 

4. The number of regular candidates for the М, A. 
Examination in Ancient Indian History and Culture, 1985, 
held in August-September, 1986, was 27. Of the regular 
candidates 27 passed (2 in the First Class), the percentage of 
passes being 100%. 

5. The number of books purchased for the Library during 





* From February 1, 1985 to January 31, 1987, since the rrinting work of 
this portion was taken up later than January 31, 1987. Prepared on 
the tasis of records supplied by Sm. Swapna Chakravarti, Keeper of 
Records of the Centre of Advanced Study of the Department. We are 
thankful to her. Our sincere thanks are due also to Sri Giyasuddin 
Mallick, Index Computer of the same Centre, for assistance received 
from him in its prepartion and to Sri Panchanan Sen, Tyrist of the 
Centre, for quickly typing out the matter. 

We are also extremely grateful to the Head of the Department Dr. 
Samaresh Bandyopadhyay for his valuable guidance and kind help 
in its Preparation. 

** The details of Item No. 1 to Item No. 4 are received with thanks from 
Sri Arabinda Ghosh of our office. 
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the sessions 1985-86 and 1986-87 is 355 (1694+186). Complete 
sets of reprinted copies of some valuable journals and works 
like the Indian Antigquary, Indiam Historical Quarterly, 
Asiatic Researches, Rüpam, Indian Culture, Serindia, Ancient 
Khotan, Innermost Asia, etc, were acquired, 

6. A number of institutions proposed for establishing 
exchange relationship with the Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, published by the Department, and the proposals were 
considered by the Departmental Committee for Ancient 
Indian History and Culture. 

1. A number of candidates submitted their theses 
for the Ph, D. degree of the University working under the 
supervision of one or the other teacher of the Department. 

8. A number of lectures and some memorial meetings 
were organised. Of the lectures, the following were by 
scholars from foreign countries, 

Gü) Professor Bimalkrishna Мана], Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religion and Ethics, Oxford University, U, K,, 
—‘Dogmas of Orientalism’ (9-12-1985), 

(ii) Professor Richard Gombrich, Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit, Oxford University, U, K.—‘Recent Research on the 
Early History of Buddhism’ (17-1-1986), 

(iii) Mr, John Irwin, former Keeper, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, U, K,—'Sacred Anthill’ (2. 1, 19873, 

(iv) Professor Ludo Rocher, W. Norman Brown 
Professor of South Asian Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A.— Historical Value of the Puranas—A 
Reassessment’ (22-1-1987), 

9, Miss Keiko Soda, M. A. (Waseda University, Tokyo, 
Japan) attended the post-graduate classes in the Department 
from September 1, 1985, to January 15, 1986, being permitted 
by the University authorities, 

10, Many of the teachers of the Department attended 
with papers or presided over seminars and conferences 
organised by one or the other University or learned organisa- 
tion, 
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ll. Some of the teachers of the Departmént also 
delivered lectures at some University or learned organisations. 

12. As per a decision of the Departmental Committee 
for Ancient Indian History and Culture, the All India 
Seminar for 1985-86 of 8 days’ duration on "Study of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture— Progress and Prospects" -was 
organised on and from March 19, 1986, to March 21, 1986, 

After the National Anthem by the students of the 
Department, the Address of Welcome and Speech ori the 
Department and the Seminar by the Head of the Department 
Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, and the reception of the 
guests on the Dais, the seminar was inaugurated, for the first 
time in the history of seminars organised by the Department, 
by the Governor of West Bengal, Sri Umashankar Dikshit, 
by lighting a lamp and garlanding the portrait of the founder 
of the Department the great Sir Asutosh Mookerjee at the - 
Tilak Hall (16 Hazra Road, Calcutta-26) on 19-8-1986 
at ll A M. 

A former student of the Department and the Minister for 
Local and Urban Development, Government of West Bengal, 
Sri Prasanta Sur, was the Chief Guest at the Inaugural 
Session which was presided over by the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Calcutta Professor Santoshkumar 
Bhattacharyya, The Pro-Vice-Chancellor (Business Affairs 
and Finance)of the University of Calcutta Professor Dilip 
Kumar Sinha was present as a Guest of Honour. 

After the inauguration, the portrait of late Professor D. C, 
Sircar, former Carmichael Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture and also former 
Director of its Centre of Advanced Study, in whose memory 
the seminar was dedicated as per a resolution of the Depart- 
mental Committee for Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
was garlanded by the Inaugurator,the Governor of West 
Bengal, the Chief Guest, the Vice-Chancellor and also on 
behalf of the Indian Museum by its Director Dr. R, C, 
Sharma, on behalf of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat by its 
President Professor Jagadishchandra Bhattacharyya and on 
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behalf of the D, R. Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Celebration 
Committee by its President Sri J. V. Divekar. 

A prasasti on the late Professor D. С. Sircar, composed 
in Sanskrit by the renowned Sanskritist Professor Н. V. 
Trivedi of Indore (Madhya Pradesh) was read out by the 
Head of the Department Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay as 
Professor Trivedi could not turn up owing to non-availabitity 
of reservation in any train, 

In his illuminating Inaugural Address great emphasis was 
laid by the Governor of West Bengalon the need of the 
popularisation of the study of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture and Sri Sur in his speech of the Chief Guest recalled 
his student days, paid homage to his teachers and assured all 
co-operation in any work done for the benefit of the subject 
and the Department. The Presidential Address of the Vice- 
Chancellor mainly dealt with the consideration of the 
measures of utilisation in modern times ofthe lessons of Ancient 
Indian History, Sri Durgadas Mukhopadhyay in his speech on 
behalf of the former teachers (all of whom were invited to be 
present as Special Guests) described as daring the attempt to 
organise such a seminar in Calcutta with so much of electri- 
city control and conveyance difficulty and in the University 
of Calcutta facing a great crisis allowing little scope for any 
academic activity and expressed his gratitude for being 
remembered on such a memorable occasion. The solemn task 
of extending thanks to the dignitaries, delegates and all 
others present at the seminar or responsible for organising it 
was performed by Dr. Asokkumar Bhattacharyya, Reader, 
Centre of Advanced Study of the Department. 

The Inaugural Session was followed by a lunch generously 
hosted in honour of the delegates of the seminar by the 
Maharashtra Niwas Trust which also made available free of 
any charges the Tilak Hall for the seminar. 

‘The Postlunch Session of the First Day ( 19. 3. 1986 ) 
and the Pre-lunch and Post-lunch Sessions of both the 
Second Day ( 20. 8. 1986 ) and the Third Day ( 21. 8. 1986), 
presided over by the Head of the Department Dr. Samaresh 
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Bandyopadhyay, were devoted to the presentation of papers 
on the subject of the seminar, mentioned below in the order 
they were read, and fruitful discussion on them. Of the large 
number of distinguished former students of the Department 
attending the seminar and participating in its deliberations, 
mention must be made of Dr. Sm, Debala Mitra, former Dire- 
ctor General of the Archaeological Survey of India, Dr. Pra- 
tapchandra Chunder, former Education Minister of India, Pro- 
fessor Adhir Chakravarti, Director of Archives, Government 
of West Bengal, etc, etc. 


Title of the Papers Presented with 
Name and Designation of the Scholars 


i) “Studies in Ancient Indian History in U. P.— Progress 
and Prospects"—Professor B.N. Puri, Emeritus Professor of 
Ancient Indian History, Lucknow University, Lucknow, U. P. 

ii) "Study of Ancient Indian History and Culture in 
Orissa—Progress and Prospects"— Professor Р. К. Mishra, 
Professor and Head, Department of History, Sambalpur Uni- 
versity, Sambalpur, Orissa. 

iii) “Progress of the Study of the Literary Sources of 
Ancient Indian History in West Bengal"—Dr. Asimkumar 
Chatterjee, Reader, Department of Ancient Indian ES 
and Culture, University of Calcutta. 

iv) “Study of Ancient Indian Art in Panjab and Haryana” 
—Professor D, С, Bhattacharyya, Department of Fine Arts, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh, Panjab. ' 

v) “Study ofthe Historical Geography of Ancient India 
in West Bengal'—Dr. Amitabha Bhattacharyya, Lecturer, 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 

vi) "Study ofthe Religious History of Ancient India in 
West Bengal"—Dr, Narendranath Bhattacharyya, Research 
Associate, Centre of Advanced Study of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, 

vii) “Study of Ancient Indian History and Culture іп. 
Madhya Pradesh— Progress and Prospects"—Professor H, V. 
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Trivedi, former Visiting Professor of Ancient Indian History, 
Vikram University, Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh (read out by the 
Head of the Department Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay), 

viii) "Progress in Studies and Research in Ancient Indian 
History and Culture in Bihar"— Professor B. P. Sinha, former 
Frofessor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Archaeology, Patna University, Patna, Bihar. 

ix) "Progress of the Study in Ancient Indian Art in West 
Bengal"—Dr, Asokkumar Bhattacharyya, Reader, Centre of 
Advanced Study of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Calcatta University, 

x) "Study of Ancient Indian Coins in West Bengal— 
Progress and Prospects"—Dr., Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Head 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta. 

Besides the papers on the subject of the seminar the 
following papers on "Contributions of the Indologist Profe- 
ssor D, C, Sircar" in whose memory the seminar on “Study of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture"was held, as noted above, 
were also presented and discussed. 


Title of the Papers with Name 
and Designation of the Scholars 


i) °Recollections of Dineshbabu”—Professor A. L. Bash- 
am ( Read out by the Head of the Department Dr. Samaresh 
Bandyopadhyay as Professor Basham was already then no 
more in this world of living ). 

- if) “Dineshbabu—My Friend’—Professor В, N, Puri, 
Emeritus Professor of Lucknow University, Lucknow, U. P, 

iii “D.C. Sircar's Contribution to the Early History of 
Orissa"—Professor P. К. Mishra, Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of History, Sambalpur University, Orissa. 

iv) "D. C. Sircar's Contribution to the Study of Early 
History of Bengal"—Professor B, N. Mukherjee, Carmichael 
Professor and former Head of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, 

. + V) - °D. Ç, Sircar's Contribution to the Study of the Epig- 
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raphs of Madhya Pradesh"— Professor Н. V, Trivedi, former 
Visiting Professor, Vikram University, Ujjain, Madhya Pra- 
deh (read out in the absence of Professor Trivedi by the 
Head of the Department Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay ). 

The Penultimate Session starting at 8-80 P. М, on 21.8.86 
was devoted to the discussion on the problems faced by the 
M, A. degree holders in Ancient Indian History and Culture 
and a resolution was passed to take appropriate steps to 
remove the regulation in the University barring the M. A. 
degree holders in Ancient Indian History and Culture to 
teach B, А, ( Pass ) and B, A. (Honours) in History. 

In the Concluding Session starting at 4-80 P, M. Professor 
"В. N. Puri, Professor В. Р. Sinha and other scholars coming 
from outside Calcutta expressed their satisfaction at the very 
high standard of the papers presented at the seminar and 
thanked the students and teachers of the Department, parti- 
cularly the Head of the Department for organising such a 
successful seminar in the midst of disturbances in the Univer- 
sity, The Head of the Department Dr. Samaresh Bandyopa- 
dhyay also thanked the delegates, particularly the veteran 
scholars, coming from different parts of India for their eneour- 
aging presence and also all others extending any help to or- 
ganise the seminar and make it worthy of the name of the 
Department, 

The largely attended seminar received good coverage from 
the All India Radio, Doordarshan and also from the leading 
dailies published from Calcutta. 

18. As per a decision of the Departmental Committee for 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, the Head of the Depart- 
ment Dr, Samaresh Bandyopadhyay in his letter dated 5.6. 
1985 requested the President of the Council of Higher 
Secondary Education, West Bengal, to take immediate steps 
to revise suitably the present Syllabus for Indian History in 
the Higher Secondary Course ( plus two ) in West Bengal 
which begins from 1765 A.D. and thus completely ignores the 
study of the history of ancient and mediaeval India, 

14. The resolution of the meeting of the Undergraduate 
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Board of Studies in History held on 17, 9. 84 requesting the 
Heads of Department of Modern History, Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture and Department of 
Islamic History and Culture to draft a suitable amendment to 
the Regulation (Part III, Clause No. 21 ( ii ) of the C. U. First 
Regulation, 1979 ) debarring a person with M. A, degree in 
А.Т. Н. C. or in L Н.С. to teach В. A. ( Pass ) or B. A. 
( Hons.) in History was considered on 81.10.1986 by the three 
Departmental Heads at the initiative of the Head of the 
Department Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay and resolved that 
i) a person with Honours in B. A. and possessing a 
Master’s degree in Ancient Indian History and Culture 
or in Islamic History and Culture shall be compe- 
tent to teach B. A. ( Pass ) and B. A. (Hons. ) in 
History since Calcutta University's Syllabus for Hon- 
ours and Pass courses in History includes papers cover- 
ing Ancient Indian History and Mediaeval Indian 
History and since also Ancient Indian History and 
Mediaeval Indian History ( excepting Late Mediaeval 
History as optional paper) are not included in the 
Calcutta University Syllabus for M. A. courses in 
Modern History, 
and 

(ii) that of the teachers for teaching B. A. ( Pass ) and 
B. A. ( Hons. ) in History ina particular college at 
least one person shall have Honours in B. A, and a 
Master's degree in A. I. H. C., one person Honours in 
B. A. and Master's degree in J. H. C. and one person 
Honours in B. A, and a Master's degree in History. 

The resolutions were forwarded to the appropriate autho- 
rities for doing the needful in the matter. 

15. As per a decision of the Departmental Committee for 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, the University authori- 
ties were approached for the permanency of certain teaching 
and non-teaching staff including the present writer of the 
Centre of Advanced Study of the Department. The matter 
was cousidered on 1, б, 1985 by. the Calcutta University 
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Syndicate under Item No. 7 of its Agenda dated 5. 8. 1985 
and the Syndicate decided that the Pro-Vice-Chancellor and 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts would assist the Head of the 
Department to formulate the matter. The same formulation 
of the matter was made ready and submitted on May 29, 1985 
and duly received for inclusion in the Agenda of the Syndi- 
cate. But when the matter was taken up for consideration 
by the Syndicate on 19,9. 86 the same formulation was not 
traceable and another committee was formed by the Syndi- 
cate on the same date to submit within a month concrete 
recommendation to the Syndicate and to draft a reply to the 
queries made by the Government of West Bengal. Since, 
however, no recommendation could be made within the speci- 
fied time by the newly formed committee, as per the request 
in their letter dt, 6. 11. 86 of the persons whose permanency 
was concerned, the matter wasagaln placed before the Depart- 
mental Committee for Ancient Indian History and Culture on 
7, IL, 86 and the said Departmental Committee resolved that 
‘as the work of the Department is suffering due to extension 
'of services of the persons concerned for short periods and as 
an impasse is prevailing at the University, the Vice-Chance- 
llor, the Pro-Vice-Cbancellor (A), Pro- Vice-Chancellor (Busi- 
ness Affairs and Finance) andthe Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
of the University of Calcutta be requested “to kindly arra- 
nge to send immediately the formulation, made ready by the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor( Academic Affairs ), the Dean, Faculty 
of Arts, and the Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture regarding the permanency of persons 
concerned, to the Deputy Secretary, Education Department 
of the Government of West Bengal" As desired by the Depart- 
mental Committee, copies of the resolution were forwarded, 
and as per the order dated 16, 12. 1086 of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor (Academic Affairs), a draft-letter to the Deputy 
Secretary, Education Department, Government of West 
Bengal, with point-by-point reply to the queries of the State 
Government was sent to him on 81, 12, 1986 by the Head 
of the Department Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay. 
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16. Though a huge number of working days were lost due 
to disturbances in the University efforts were also made during 
the period to improve the physical condition of the Depart- 
ment. The Departmental Building received for the first time 
the conrection of Hot-line and work does not suffer any lon- 
ger for electricity control. Lift, which remained out of order 
for long, was made to start operating. White-washing work 
of the floors of the Department started and the proposals of 
the Departmental Committee for a cubicle and an almirah for 
each teacher were sent to the University authorities, 

- 17. The annual All India Seminar for 1986-87, аз per a 
decision of the Departmental Committee for Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, was organised on “Eras in Eastern India" 
on January 21, 1087 and January 22, 1987. 

After the Mangalacharanam and Opening Song by the 
students of the Department, Address of Welcome and 
Speech on the Department and the Seminar by the Head 
of the Department Dr, Samaresh Bandyopadhyay and 
the reception of the guests onthe Dais, the Seminar was 
inaugurated by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta Professor Santoshkumar Bhattacharyya by lighting 
alamp and garlanding the portrait of the founder of the 
Department the great Sir Asutosh Mookerjee at the Tilak 
‘Hall (15, Hazra Road, Calcutta-26) on 21. 1. 1987 at 11 А, М, 

After the Inauguration, the portrait of the late Professor 
Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay, in commemoration of whose birth 


centenary the seminar was held as per a decision of the | 


Departmental Committee for Ancient Indian History and 
Culture; was garlanded by the  Vice-Chancellor who also 
presided over the Inaugural Session ofthe seminar, In his 
Inaugutal Address the Vice-Chancellor exteded a cordial 
welcome to all including the delegates and wished the semi- 
nara success and its deliberations fruitful, A prasasti on 
Rakhaldas composed in Sanskrit by the renowned Sanskritist 
from Indore ( Madhya Pradesh ) Professor H. V. Trivedi was 
then read out by the Head of the Department Dr, Samaresh 
Bandyopadhyay as Professor Trivedi was unable to be present 
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owing to hís sudden illness. 

A collection of books of the late Professor Hemchandra 
Raychaudhuri (formerly Carmichael Professor and Head of 
the Department of Ancient Indian Histcry and Culture of the 
University of Calcutta), was then presentéd to the Depart- 
ment by his brother and a former teacher of the Department 
Dr. Golapchandra Raychaudhuri who graced the occasion as 
Guest of Honour. The bocks were received from Dr, 
Raychaudhuri by the Vice-Chancellor, In his speech Dr. 
Raychaudhuri recalled his days in the University, paid 
homage to Rakhaldas Bandycpadhyay and expressed 
gratitude for being remembered for the first time after his 
retirement from the Department. Tribute to Rakhaldas 
Bandyopadhyay was also paid by the Special Guest Dr. 
Kalyan Kumar Ganguli (formerly Bageswari Professor of 
Indian Art and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, and also former Director, Centre of 
Advanced Study of the Department) who mainly referred to 
the contribution of Rakhaldas to the study of Indian Art, 

A highly learned and most informative Key-Note Address 
of nearly one hour on the subject of the seminar was then 
delivered by the renowned scholar Professor B.P, Sinha 
( former Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Patna University), 

Professor Pratipkumar Mukhopadhyay, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs of the University of . 


‘Calcutta, extended thanks to all, particularly the delegates 


NT 


from outside including Professor Sinha (Patna), Professor 


"Ludo Rocher (U. S; A), Professor Mrs, Rosane Rocher. 


(U. S. А.) and others, present at the seminar and responsible 

for organising the same. The Maharashtra Niwas Trust was 

thanked especially for making the Tilak Hall available for 

two days free of any charges, but for which the seminar 

might have to be postponed owing to the disturbance in the 

University and also for arranging a Tea Party on the first day 

of the seminar in honour of the Head of the Department of- 
Anclent Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, 


28 
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The Post-Lunch Session of the First Day (21. 1. 1987) 
and both the Pre-Lunch Session and the Post-Lunch Session 
of the Second Day (22. 1, 87), presided over by the Head of 
the Department Dr, Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, were devoted 
to the presentation of papers on the subject of the seminar, 
mentioned below in the order they were read, and interesting 
and useful discussion on them, 


Title of the Papers Presented with 
Name and Designation of the Scholars 


i). "Founder of the Vikrama and Saka Eras and their 
Early use in Eastern India?—Professor B. N. Mukherjee, 
Carmichael Professor and former Head ofthe Department, 
. of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, 

ii) "Eras and System of Dating in Early and Mediaeval 

. Records (Literary and Epigraphic) of Orissa".—Dr, Sm, Sing- 
dhaTripathi, Epigraphist, Orissa StateMuseum, Bhuvaneswar, 

iii) “Eras on Coins of Eastern India'—Dr, Samaresh 
Bandyopadhyay, Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of Calcutta, 

iv) "The Bengali San"—Dr. Amitabha Bhattacharyya, 
Lecturer, Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
University of Calcutta, 

v) “Aspects of the Use of Hizri Era in Records (Epigra- 
phic and Literary) of Eastern India’—Professor B. N,Mukher- 
jée, Carmichael Professor and formerHead of theDepartment 
of Ancient;Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta. 

vi) “Candrabda (Era of Manipur Kings)"— Professor P. K. 
Bhattacharyya, Department of History, North Bengal 
University (Professor Bhattacharyya could not turn up). 

| Each ofthe three sessions (Post-Lunch of the First Day 
and the Pre-Lunch and Post-Lunch of the Second Day), how- 
ever,started with a piper highlighting the importance of the 
contributions of Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay in commemoration 
of thè birth centenary of whom the seminar was organised, 
as mentioned above. The papers presented and discussed are 
mentioned below, 
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Title of the Papers with Name 
and Designation of the Scholars 

i) “Historical and Literary Contributions of Rakhaldas 
Bandyopadhyay"— Professor Dilipkumar Biswas, former 
Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
and World History, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 

i) “Contribution of Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay as a Staff 
of the Indian Museum (Calcutta) and the Lucknow Museum 
(Lucknow)"—Dr, R. C. Sharma, Director, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. n 

iH) "Archaeological Contributions of Rakhaldas Bandyo- 
padhyay^— Professor B. N, Mukherjee, Carmichael Professor 
and former Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of Calcutta, 

In the Concluding Session, on behalf of the delegates, 
Professor B. P, Sinha who also attended the seminar for 1985- 
86 held on and from March 19, 1936 to March 21, 1086, as 

"mentioned above, greatly appreciated the rich contents of the 
papers presented at the seminar and their thorough analysis 
in them, thanked the Departmental Staff (academic and admi- 
nistrative) and the students, particularly the Head of the De- 
partment Dr, Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, for organising two 
successful All India seminars in quick succession in the midst 
of an unprecedented crisis in the University, and expressed 
the hope that the tradition would be continued in future also. 

The Head of the Department Dr. Samaresh Bandyo- 
padhyay expressed gratitude for allthat has been said in 
appreciation and extended sincere thanks to all attending the 
seminar and participating in its deliberations and also to all 
others responsible in any way to make the seminar a memor- . 
able one.# 

The seminar was given due coverage by the Doordarshan, 
All India Radio and the local daily newspapers. 





* Particular mention of the assistance from the persons of the Centre 
still to be made Permanent and from Sri Anilchandra Datta, Senior 
Assistant of the Centre, was made by the Head of the Department in 
this connection. 
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* Entrles from the Volume and their letter-wise arrangement were made 
entirely by Sri Sunilkumar Biswas, Index Computer at the Centre of 
Advanced Study of the Department, who and Dr. Sm. Mamata Chau- 
dhuri, U.G. C. Research Associate, also helped the work of alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of the entries, the major portion of which was done 
by Sm. Swapna Chakravarti, Keeper of Records at the Centre.—-Ed. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page v,line 1. Read—DINESACANDRA-SOKAN/ALIH 
5, footnote line 4.  Read—Hathigumphà Inscription 

10,line 6. Read—R. G. Basak 

» 10, , 11. Read—&£amatha-sallaau 

26, footnote line 2. Read—See above, p. 25, note 4 

26, » » 14. Read—See above, р. 26, note 2 

» (4, » , 18. Read—294, note 5 

» 15, E „ 8. Read—Monier-Williams 

^ 16, S » 1. Read—Sunyatüsaptati 

” 89, line 2, Read—Tattvamasi 

» 89, , 22, Read—guru 

# 89, footnote line 2. Read— Ramatni No. 8 

» 89, » » 8. Read— Yogavasi sha 

» 92, line 29. Read—creator 

2108, , 19. Read—moksakanksinah 

„ 120, , 1. of the title ofthe article. Read—Lingodbhava 
"198, , 10. Read—Kaildsanatha 

? 127, , 9, Read — Nandi Shrine 

» 141, lines 2 and 23, Read —stambhasakha А 
» 144, line 27, Аеаа--Айрага(Ка) 

» 158, footnote line З, — Read —bhaktipurvakam || 

° 158, ^ ^ 4, Read—ksitim 

» 168, page-heading line. Read—DaTR OF THE KASYAPIYA- 

KRSIS UKTI 


> 


„ 199, line 3. Read—Sri Mathumathana 

„ 281, , 18. Read—K, A. Nilakanta Sastri 

» 294, footnote line 8. Read—S$ri Lanka 

„ 261, line 25, Read—which 

» 252, footnote line 1, Read—rasya 

°255, 5 » & Read—x, Sylvain Lal. 

» 255, »  » 24, Read—R, Aymonier's Le Cambodge’, 
» 281, , ofthe title of the article, Read -DAHALA 
» 286, footnote lidé 11, '“Read—Agogu. 
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Page £87, footnote line 24, Read — Stud, Ind. Cotns, p. 214 
" 987, 2 "89, Read— Stud. Ind. Coins, p. 213. 
, 292, - 17. Read—p, 140 ; Plate П. 10. On this coin 
° 998, line 21, Read —Madhyama, i. e, Madhyamika 
"994, " 4, Read—Madhyamika 
"994, " 9. Read—(Pa)- 
„295, , 5. Read—Madhyamika and the full legend on 
» 295, footnote line 16, Read— Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., p. 95, note 1. 
» 996, line 8. Read—Sivapauras 
„801, , 6. Read—Nagarjunakonda 
° 801, , 10. Read —Rajghat 
* 809, , 9. Read—capital of Акага, i. e. 
„ 308, footnote line 18. Read — vol. XXXVII, Part П, р. 50. - 
, 804, line 14, Read—coin is wrong and ‘the coin is one of 
the well known Кајаруа- 
,907, " 10. Read—occuring on 
> 808, , 4. Read—P. L. Gupta, however, 
, 808, footnote line 4. - Read— Vol. XLIV, p. 30. 


." 809, " * 4,  Read—AJourm, Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XIV, 
pp. 12-13. 

„ 910, line 4. Read—~Bhagila 

* 810, footnote line 1, Read —353, 359, In 

» 811, line 7. Read—Cunningham 

» 819, ° 20, Read—coins to Ayodhya.‘ 

» 319, footnote line 1. Read—Journ, Num. Soc. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 210; 

» 817, Š ° 4, Read—Hariyana 

#819, °  ? 1. Read—BMCCAI, pp. cxlv-vi, 263 ; 

» 941, š , 4. Read—op.cit., p. 280 ( Plate УП.) 

» $46, line 6. Read —Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay 

» 356, 1st Column, Add before— Acarya Dharmādhipati 255n 
—--Acandavarman 171 

° 356, 204 Column. Add before—Agodaka 286-87, 287n——Agl 


Saka 234 
» 357, , » » line 12, “Read —A&kar Vat 242, 247, 249 
2857, " 2?” , Add before—annamaya kofa 94— Anker 


Thom 231 
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Page 857, 2nd Column. Add before—Apalata 312—— Anustubh 168 
"358,  ,  , «Add before—Aryan funeral 276— Arya- 
| . maüjufrimulakalpa 327 
œ 860, Ist Column, lines 8-10. Read—Binar 24, 39-40, 40n, 112, 


194, 197, 210, 224, 262-64, 266, 
272-74, 276-78, 348 ;—Hill 211 


^ 861, Ist Column. Add before—Caturvargacintamani 156.~Cas- 
tana 301 
» 961, да Column, line 40 Read—China 224, 240, 244, 247-48 
» 862, Ist Column, line 39, Read —Czama, S. 224n, 225-26 
» 902, 2nd Column, line 26, Read —pavias, T. W. Rhys 60n,278 
» 968, 1st Column, Add before—Dhammapzla 13---Dhaky, M. A. 
130n 


s 966, 2nd Column, line 44, Read — уа 94-95, 102, 108 

» 967, 1st Column, line 17. Read —]оу йа 121, 124 

» 981, 1st Column, line 82, Read — Sünyayada 89 

» 981, 2nd Column, line 3, Read—Siryavarman І 

» 338, дпа Column, line 21, Read —vajraysna 199 

" 886, liae 82, Read —p, Aymonier's Le Cambodge’ 

» 986, line 34, Read —Page 287, footnote line 11, Read— 
Agoda« 
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The Successors of the Sátaváhanas in the Bastern Deccan, 
(reprinted from ‘the Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol, XXVI ), 1936. 
The Successors of the Sütavahanas in the Lower Deccan, 
1939. 
Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History amd Civilis- 
ation, Vol. I ‘from the Sixth Century В. С, to the Sixth 
Century A. D. ), First Edition, 1942 ; Second Edition, 
1965, 
4 Grammar of the Prakrit Language, 1948 ( its Second 
Edition was published by Motilal Banarsidas, Delhi, 
1970). 
B. Edited Works 
Land System and Feudalism in Ancient India, 1966. 
The Sakti Cult and Тага, 1967. 
The Bharata war and Рам nic Genealogies, 1969. 
Pricyavidyitarangini ( Golden Jubilee Volume of the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture ), 
1969, 
The Bhakti Cult and Ancient Indian Geography, 1970, 
Foretgners in Ancient India and Laksmi and Sarasvati in 
Art and Literature, 1970. 
Early Indian Indigenous Coins, 1911. 
Social Life in Ancient India, 1971. 
Religious Life in Ancient India, 1972. 


Early Indian Political and Administrative Systems, 1979, 


Trade and Industry in Ancient India, 1972. 
Early History and Culture of the Jains, 1918. 


II (1968-69), ILI (1969-70), IV (1970-11), Vol, V (1971- 
72), Vol. VI ( 1979-73 ). 
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ACARYA-VANDANA 


( D. R, Bhandarkar Birth Centenary Volume ), edited by 
Dr. Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, released by Late Sm. 
Indira Gandhi, Former Prime Minister of India, and 
publised by the University of Calcutta. Price Rs. 145/- 


Extracts from Opinions and Reviews 


The Volume, incorporating much informative and learned 
contributions to different aspects of Indology-+-and edited well 
by Dr... --Bandyopanhyay, an eminent scholar, will-be in great 
‘demand in the scholarly world, —Dr. R.C. Majumdar, Former 
Professor of History and Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 


"Bü unique one of such volumes, Dr. Bandyopadhyay 
bapresentie the best tradition of Indian scholarship has not 
only shown editorial proficiency of an order much higher than 


"mine in the Ztihasa-Cayanika, but also rendered services of: 


which the University of Calcutta has every reason to be 
proud. — C. D. Chatterjee, Former Professor and Head, 
Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Universities ot Lucknow and Gorakhpur, - 


---intelligently planned---well executed---will be useful to all 
1 am sure we all would like to emulate Dr. D. К. Bhandar- 
kar and his devoted ad nirer,the editor, - Dr. H.D Sankalia, 
Emeritus Professor, Deccan College, Poona, in the Bulletin 
of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. 44, 1985. 


indeed rich in contents. by providing both an iatimate 
account of the personality of Dr. Bhandarkar and valuable 
c ntributions to Indology:--:a fitting tribute to the great man it 
commemorates.. prestigious —publication.—Dr. Hiranmay 
Banerjee Former Vice Chancellor, Rabindra Bharati 
Uaiersuy, in the Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. 
XIV, 1984, pp. 801-08. 


** The first part appears highly interesting to  us....The 
second part contains---papers-- full of scholarship and they 
deserve serious study, -We heartily thank Dr. - ора 
dhyay for having sucseashully edited the volume.— Dr. S 
Ghosal, Former Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta Üniver. 
sity, ia the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1985 pp. 158-59 


--«à handsome volume, and well worth waiting for.—K. R. 
Norman, Faculty of O:iental Studies, University of Cambridge. 


---impressed by the quality of---the Volume---It was worth wai: 
ting for, and your responsibility for it is very creditable.—Dr. 
1. W. Mabbett, Dept. of History, Monash University, Australia, 

^an excellent production and the articles in it seem to be 
of a a high standard embodying much original work. --.Con- 
gratulations on your fine job of editing.—Dr. G. Bailey, La 
Trobe Uaiversity, Victoria, Australia. 
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